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PREFACE 


This  volume  is  a  response  to  the  perennial  question  facing  stu¬ 
dents  and  scholars  of  the  Radical  Reformation,  namely,  Is  there  or  was 
there  an  Anabaptist  theology?  The  question  is  raised  in  many  guises  and 
is  often  influenced  by  many  factors,  not  the  least  of  which  is  that  the 
modern  day  recipients  of  the  Anabaptist  mantle,  whether  Mennonite, 
Brethren,  Baptist  or  whatever  stripe  of  Free  Church  manifestation  are 
not  known  for  their  patience  with  theology  as  a  discipline. 

As  a  teacher  in  two  contexts  that  gave  attention  to  their  Anabap¬ 
tist  roots,  I  have  discovered  that  students,  pastors  and  teachers  were  often 
oppressed  by  the  theological  enterprise.  I  heard  many  times  that  ethics  is 
more  significant  than  theology,  action  more  timely  than  reflection.  I  have 
been  often  told  that  for  the  Anabaptists,  “their  ethics  were  their  theology.” 

It  is  equally  clear  that  there  is  no  clear  unanimity  on  what  an 
Anabaptist  theology  would  look  like.  Perhaps  it  is  more  likely  that  there 
were  several  Anabaptist  theologies.  Certainly  there  were  many  varieties 
of  theological  positions  held  by  those  we  know  to  have  been  Anabaptists. 

As  a  teacher  of  historical  theology,  I  have  often  been  surprised  at 
the  reluctance  of  the  inheritors  of  the  Anabaptist  traditions  to  accept  what 
is  to  me  a  transparent  conclusion,  namely,  that  the  early  sixteenth  century 
Anabaptist  leaders  were  concerned  with  theological  issues.  As  a  church 
historian,  it  also  is  clear  to  me  that  these  early  leaders  did  not  have  the 
luxury  of  sitting  in  a  study  and  constructing  systematic  and  coherent 
theologies.  This  fact  should  not  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  they  were 
not  concerned  with  theology,  however.  It  may  be  that  the  Anabaptists 
were  not  first  and  foremost  academic  theologians,  nor  were  they 
primarily  trained  as  theologians.  Still,  they  were  strongly  motivated  by 
and  gave  attention  to  significant  theological  issues. 

We  await  even  now  a  definitive  treatment  of  Anabaptist  theology. 
This  text  reader  will  only  serve  as  a  sample.  It  will  introduce  the  student 
to  a  variety  of  perspectives  by  former  and  current  scholars  who  have 
worked  in  the  field  of  Anabaptist  theology.  I  have  endeavored  to  select 
essays  on  a  variety  of  themes  that  have  been  central  to  Anabaptist  thought 
and  from  a  variety  of  Anabaptist  leaders  as  well.  In  no  sense  is  this  work 
the  last  word,  but  it  is  hopefully  an  introduction  to  a  much  neglected  area 
of  study. 


V 
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Preface 


The  majority  of  the  chapters  included  herein  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  elsewhere  and  have  been  used  by  teachers  over  the  years  as  sup¬ 
plementary  reading  in  courses  on  the  Anabaptists.  As  editor  of  this 
volume,  I  consulted  with  a  score  or  more  of  the  colleagues  over  the  globe 
and  asked  many  to  contribute  their  own  essays  or  at  least  to  give  me  a  list 
of  the  articles  that  they  would  like  to  see  included  in  such  a  text  reader.  A 
few  scholars  responded  and  to  those  I  am  grateful.  I  am  under  no  illusion 
that  all  Anabaptist  academics  will  be  pleased  by  the  final  selection. 
Others  could  have  been  included,  but  in  the  final  analysis,  I  had  to  choose 
those  writings  that  would  illustrate  what  the  seminal  essay  by  Arnold 
Snyder  describes  as  the  unity  and  diversity  of  Anabaptist  theology.  The 
project  will  have  its  value  if  scholars  and  students  find  herein  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  fact  that  our  Anabaptist  forebears  were  neither  wholly 
illiterate  nor  uninterested  in  the  great  issues  of  theological  reflection. 

I  will  simply  note  here  that  many  of  these  articles  were  written  in 
an  earlier  time  before  inclusive  language  was  recognized  as  essential  to 
such  efforts  as  these.  We  have  elected  not  to  edit  the  language  into  a 
modern  style  and  ask  the  reader’s  indulgence  as  they  read  these  contribu¬ 
tions.  Were  the  writers  from  the  earlier  generation  writing  today,  I  am 
certain  they  would  have  utilized  appropriate  and  gender  inclusive  lan¬ 
guage. 
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Chapter  1 


Beyond  Polygenesis:  Recovering  the  Unity  and 
Diversity  of  Anabaptist  Theology 

Arnold  Snyder 

All  systems  of  classification  illuminate  and  clarify  some  historical 
and  intellectual  features  of  a  movement,  while  at  the  same  time  neces¬ 
sarily  obscuring  others.  The  polygenesis  paradigm  which  currently  guides 
Anabaptist  historical  studies  would  have  been  inconceivable  in  the 
absence  of  the  monogenesis  paradigm  which  preceded  it;  without 
monogenesis,  there  would  have  been  nothing  to  correct.  Likewise  the 
monogenesis  paradigm  of  Harold  Bender  was  in  its  turn  a  response  to  the 
earlier  simplistic  (and  incorrect)  linkage  of  all  Anabaptists  with  Thomas 
Miintzer  and  the  Miinsterites.^  All  historical  revisions  worth  their  salt 
build  upon,  question,  and  attempt  to  offer  some  insights  beyond  the  work 
that  has  preceded  them.  Sometimes  the  impetus  for  such  work  arises 
because  previous  interpretive  models  seem  not  to  explain  adequately  the 
events  recorded  in  historical  documents;  other  times  revisionist  work 
results  from  dissatisfaction  with  the  presuppositions  that  are  inherent  in 
all  historical  interpretations-presuppositions  which  may  not  direct  all  the 
relevant  questions  to  the  source  evidence.  Both  of  these  factors  have 
played  a  role  in  shaping  this  current  proposal.^ 

In  Search  of  a  Descriptive  Model:  a  Quick  Survey 

By  the  late  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  century,  the  historical 
and  theological  descriptions  of  Anabaptism  fell  into  at  least  four 
categories: 

a)  Representatives  of  the  older  mainstream  apologetic  his¬ 
toriography  that  continued  repeating  the  received  wisdom  of  Anabaptists 
as  "fanatical  heretics."  The  theological  description  of  Anabaptism,  thus 
conceived,  emphasized  spiritualism  and  antinomianism.^ 

b)  Minority  apologetic  interpretations  of  Anabaptism  that  saw  in 
the  movement  significant  continuations  of  earlier  medieval  traditions. 
Added  to  the  apologetic  views  now  came  historical  works  that  proposed 
that  Anabaptists  were  a  continuation  of  late-medieval  heretical  traditions, 
that  they  represented  a  continuation  of  mystical  and  spiritualist  traditions. 
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that  they  continued  the  ascetic  tradition  of  the  radical  Franciscans,  or  that 
Anabaptists  continued  humanist  sentiments.^ 

c)  Socialist  historiography  (e.g.,  Engels)  that  saw  in  Thomas 
Muntzer  and  the  Anabaptists  the  beginnings  of  a  popular  German  revolu¬ 
tion.  The  socialist  conception  of  Anabaptism  tended  to  see  Anabaptists 
as  Miintzer’s  secret  shock  troops  and  to  read  theological  language  as  a 
code  for  social  revolution.^ 

d)  Sociological  historiography  (Weber  and  Troeltsch)  that  inter¬ 
preted  Anabaptism  in  sociological  categories  as  a  "sect”  type.  The 
theological  characteristics  of  Anabaptism  highlighted  by  this  interpretive 
grid  tended  to  be  those  which  outlined  relationships  to  society  and  the 
ruling  authorities.^ 

In  North  American  circles,  the  most  fruitful  of  the  above  models 
was  that  of  the  sociologist  Ernst  Troeltsch.  In  his  great  work.  The  Social 
Teaching  of  the  Christian  Churches,  Troeltsch  identified  three  distinct 
sociological  types  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  church:  the  church,  sect 
and  mystical  types.  A  key  element  of  this  typology  for  Anabaptist  history 
was  the  differentiation  it  provided  between  Anabaptism  (understood  as  a 
"sect"  type)  and  the  "spiritualistic"  types  such  as  Thomas  Muntzer  and  the 
Zwickau  Prophets.  This  differentiation  resulted  in  an  immediate  conflict 
between  Troeltsch  and  the  champions  of  the  Lutheran  concept  of 
Anabaptists  as  "spiritualist  fanatics,"  but  it  endeared  Troeltsch  to  North 
American  Mennonite  and  Free  Church  historians.^ 

So  it  was  that  in  the  first  decades  of  the  twentieth  century,  when 
North  American  Mennonite  historians  began  to  rehabilitate  Anabaptism 
in  a  vigorous  and  public  way,  they  built  on  the  work  of  Troeltsch  as  well 
as  interpreting  and  publicizing  the  now  available  primary  sources. 
Although  such  apologetic  work  had  never  been  completely  absent  in 
Mennonite  ranks,  as  evidenced  in  the  Martyrs*  Mirror,  the  quiuititative  and 
qualitative  leap  to  be  noted  in  North  American  Mennonite  historical  writ¬ 
ing  beginning  in  the  1920s  marked  a  new  era. 

Although  no  one  person  can  take  the  credit  for  this  development, 
in  North  America  no  one  did  more  to  further  a  reinterpretation  of 
Anabaptism  than  did  the  Mennonite  church  leader  and  historian  Harold 
S.  Bender  (1897-1962).^  Bender  took  exception  to  the  mainstream 
apologetic  historiography  that  depicted  Anabaptism  as  fanatical  heresy; 
likewise  he  rejected  earlier  efforts  at  rehabilitating  Anabaptism  by  placing 
it  within  a  continuous  stream  of  pious  heretical  groups  or  as  a  semi¬ 
monastic  continuation  of  medieval  movements.  Marxist  historiography 
was,  of  course,  rejected  out  of  hand.  To  the  contrary,  in  his  well-known 
"Anabaptist  Vision"  statement.  Bender  argued  that 

Anabaptism  is  the  culmination  of  the  Reformation,  the  ful¬ 
filment  of  the  original  vision  of  Luther  and  Zwingli,  and 
thus  ...  a  consistent  evangelical  Protestantism  seeking  to 
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recreate  without  compromise  the  original  New  Testament 
church,  the  vision  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles.^ 

According  to  Bender,  '*Anabaptism  proper"  was  not  to  be  "obscured  by 
Thomas  Muntzer  and  the  Peasants  War,  the  Miinsterites,  or  any  other 
aberration  of  Protestantism  in  the  sixteenth  century."  True  Anabaptism, 
or  "Anabaptism  proper,"  maintained  "an  unbroken  course  in  Switzerland, 
South  Germany,  Austria,  and  Holland  throughout  the  sixteenth 
century."^®  Given  the  limited  historical  reach  of  this  "genuine  Anabap¬ 
tism,"  Bender  had  little  trouble  identifying  its  central  theological  features, 
namely,  "first,  a  new  conception  of  the  essence  of  Christianity  as  dis- 
cipleship;  second,  a  new  conception  of  the  church  as  a  brotherhood;  and 
third,  a  new  ethic  of  love  and  nonresistance."^^ 

The  project  of  recovering  the  "original"  and  "genuine"  Anabaptist 
vision  was  pursued  energetically  in  the  pages  of  The  Mennonite  Quarterly 
Review,  the  scholarly  journal  Harold  Bender  founded  and  edited  until  his 
death  in  1962,  and  came  to  fruition  with  the  publication  of  the  Mennonite 
Encyclopedia  in  1956.  As  it  happened,  this  North  American  Mennonite 
approach  fit  in  extremely  well  with  church  history  trends  taking  place 
elsewhere  in  North  America  which  increasingly  worked  to  classify  the 
broad  movement  of  Reformation  dissent.  Such  a  broad  classification 
would  include,  but  was  not  limited  to.  Anabaptists.  Roland  Bainton, 
church  historian  at  Yale  University,  coined  the  phrase  "Left  Wing  of  the 
Reformation"  to  describe,  distinguish,  and  circumscribe  the  radical  wing 
of  sixteenth  century  reform.^^  But  it  was  George  Williams’  term  "Radical 
Reformation"  that  won  the  day  with  its  classification  of  the  broad  move¬ 
ment  into  three  distinct  camps. 

According  to  Williams’  classification,  the  Radical  Reformation 
included  three  main  groups  of  dissenters:  the  Anabaptists  (named  for 
their  insistence  on  adult  baptism,  following  confession  of  faith),  the 
"Spiritualists"  (individuals  who  stressed  the  inner  working  of  the  Spirit, 
rather  than  unimportant  outward  ceremonies)  and  the  "Evangelical 
Rationalists"  (who  located  the  source  of  divine  truth  in  human  reason). 
Williams’  encyclopedic  classification  followed  Troeltsch’s  basic  division 
between  the  "sect"  type  (Anabaptists)  and  the  "spiritualist"  type,  but  added 
a  further  compartment  to  include  the  "evangelical  rationalists."  Williams 
made  even  further  divisions  within  these  three  classifications,  dividing 
each  of  the  three  major  divisions  into  three  more  subdivisions.  Anabap¬ 
tists,  for  example,  were  divided  into  "Evangelical,"  "Contemplative,"  and 
"Revolutionary"  types. Harold  Bender’s  description  of  "true  Anabap¬ 
tists"  being  those  who  remained  true  to  the  original  "evangelical  Anabap¬ 
tist"  line  that  began  in  Zurich  (monogenesis)  thus  fit  very  well  as  one 
compartment  within  Williams’  classificatory  scheme. 

Because  of  the  scope,  quality,  and  sheer  number  of  Anabaptist 
and  Radical  Reformation  studies  in  North  America  an  impression  was 
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formed  that  a  kind  of  consensus  had  been  reached.  In  fact,  from  a  Euro¬ 
pean  perspective  certain  key  assumptions  had  been  questioned  from  the 
start.  Writing  in  1932  in  the  Dutch  Doopsgezind  (Mennonite)  tradition, 
WJ.  Kiihler  saw  in  Swiss  Anabaptism  not  a  pure  form  to  be  emulated, 
but  rather  a  movement  whose  full  development  was  prevented  through 
persecution  and  which  then  ossified  into  extemalism.  The  full  historical 
development  of  the  movement’s  potential  took  place  only  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands;  thus,  the  Anabaptist  movement  as  a  whole  was  best  understood 
from  that  long-range  view.^ 

Perhaps  thanks  to  the  necessity  of  understanding  and  explaining 
the  Swiss,  South  German,  and  Dutch  movements  from  an  integrated  per¬ 
spective,  Kiihler’s  approach  to  the  multiplicity  of  Anabaptist  beliefs  was 
developmentally  oriented.  Rather  than  positing  a  normative  Anabaptist 
theology  at  the  source,  Kiihler  instead  described  the  theological  develop¬ 
ment  of  Anabaptism  by  tracing  the  tension  between  individual  and  com¬ 
munity,  and  between  the  spirit  and  the  letter,  tensions  which  he  said  char¬ 
acterized  the  movement  from  the  start.  The  working  out  of  these 
tendencies  responded  to  different  conditions  in  different  regions,  accord¬ 
ing  to  local  circumstances.^^  Kiihler’s  general  approach  can  still  be  com¬ 
mended  as  a  useful  way  of  shedding  light  on  Anabaptism  as  a  relatively 
coherent  movement  which,  nevertheless,  manifested  much  diversity  in  the 
development  of  its  geographical  expressions.  What  we  wish  to  propose 
below  is  in  fact  quite  similar. 

Dutch  Anabaptist  studies  revealed  further  a  critical  fault  line 
running  through  the  "Anabaptist  Vision"  paradigm:  although  it  was  crucial 
to  include  Menno  Simons  among  the  "genuine  Anabaptists,"  Menno’s  own 
connections  to  Swiss  beginnings  were  virtually  non-existent.  To  the  con¬ 
trary,  his  connections  with  Melchior  Hoffman  and  the  Melchiorite  tradi¬ 
tion  were  patently  obvious  but  Hoffman  had  been  marginalized  as  an 
unsound  radical,  and  no  true  Anabaptist,  in  the  "Anabaptist  Vision" 
scholarship.  From  the  perspective  of  Doopsgezind  scholarship  in  the 

Netherlands,  the  "Anabaptist  Vision"  paradigm  never  was  very  convinc- 

•  17 

mg.^' 

The  North  American  consensus  view  did  not  go  unchallenged  in 
North  American  circles  either.  Robert  Friedmann,^®  Hans  J.  Hiller- 
brand,^^  John  Oyer,^  and  Walter  Klaassen^^  all  challenged  the  view  that 
Anabaptism  could  be  interpreted  as  "Protestantism  taken  to  its  proper 
ends."  Hillerbrand  and  Oyer  highlighted  in  particular  the  different 
soteriological  emphases  evident  in  the  Lutheran  and  Anabaptist  move¬ 
ments,  respectively.^^  Friedmann  and  Klaassen,  both  of  whom  worked 
extensively  with  South  German/Austrian  sources,  highlighted  among 
other  things  the  importance  of  the  Spirit  in  early  Anabaptist  thought,  in 
distinction  to  the  supposed  Anabaptist  biblicism  that  characterized  "genu¬ 
ine"  Anabaptists.^^  The  way  had  been  well  prepared  for  Walter  Klaas- 
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sen’s  description  of  Anabaptism  as  "Neither  Catholic  nor  Protestant"  and 
the  proposal  of  a  new  historical  paradigm  by  Stayer,  Packull  and  Dep- 
permann. 

The  great  advantage  of  the  typological  approaches  of  Troeltsch 
and  Williams  was  that  they  had  provided  comprehensive  structures  within 
which  the  wide  diversity  of  dissident  reform  could  be  placed.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  task  of  historical  description  according  to  "types"  also  posed 
limitations.  Already  in  1932,  at  the  same  time  that  Troeltsch  was  being 
cited  with  approval  and  appropriated  in  North  America,  Kiihler  had  made 
a  trenchant  critique  of  Troeltsch’s  typological  method.  "My  objection  is," 
said  Kiihler,  "that  with  Troeltsch  the  facts  must  conform  themselves  too 
much  to  the  (typological)  scheme."^^  The  same  basic  objection  has  since 
come  to  be  applied  to  Williams’  classificatory  scheme. 

Concerning  Williams’  Radical  Reformation  classification,  it  has 
been  noted  that  the  doing  of  history  according  to  typological  models  tends 
to  predetermine  the  results  of  historical  investigation,  an  echo  of  Holl  and 
Kuhler’s  critique  of  Troeltsch.  For  instance,  the  existence  of  revolutionary 
impulses  among  "evangelical  Anabaptists"  was  difficult  to  see  given  the 
classification  itself,  which  defined  the  "evangelicals"  as  sectarian  pacifists, 
and  by  the  existence  of  the  parallel  category  of  "revolutionary  Anabap¬ 
tists."  Thus,  for  example,  members  of  the  Swiss  Brethren  who  argued  for 
taking  the  sword  would,  by  definition,  be  classed  as  revolutionary 
Anabaptists,  obscuring  the  historical  dynamics  within  the  geographical 
movement.^^  Likewise,  the  importance  of  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
the  "evangelical"  stream  of  Anabaptism  was  difficult  to  see,  since  such  an 
emphasis,  by  definition,  would  tend  to  place  its  adherent  in  the  "con¬ 
templative"  stream. 

In  the  second  place,  Williams’  historical  method  traced  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  ideas  and  based  its  classification  on  the  grouping  of  those  ideas 
with  less  attention  paid  to  the  social,  political  and  economic  aspects 
underlying  the  emergence  of  the  ideas.^  This  meant  that  on  occasion, 
specific  historical  circumstances  in  given  locales  became  less  significant 
than  typological  similarities  or  dissimilarities. 

It  was  in  response  to,  and  in  critique  of,  the  North  American  con¬ 
sensus  view  that  the  polygenesis  description  of  Anabaptism  emerged.  As 
we  have  noted  above,  there  were  critiques  which  preceded  the  for¬ 
mulation  of  polygenesis,  but  the  scope  of  the  new  descriptive  model  was 
more  sweeping  than  that  of  previous  critiques  and  was  formulated  as  a 
comprehensive  interpretive  alternative  to  the  monogenesis  assumptions 
concerning  Anabaptist  origins  which  had  characterized  much  earlier 
scholarship.  "Hillerbrand  and  Bender  (like  Holl  and  Troeltsch),"  noted 
Stayer,  while  they  disagreed  on  certain  points,  "were  in  agreement  that 
there  was  a  single  dispersion  of  Anabaptism,  a  single  successio  Anabap- 
tistica,  which  certainly  ran  through  Zurich.  The  only  question  was 


6  Beyond  Polygenesis 

whether  or  not  it  went  back  further  to  Saxony.”^^  Stayer’s  thesis  argued 
as  follows: 

The  assumption  of  the  monogenesis,  as  opposed  to 
polygenesis,  of  Anabaptism  was  never  really  estabhshed.  . . . 
It  is  an  unexamined  assumption  which  simply  does  not  bear 
rigorous  examination.  The  connections  between  Melchior 
Hoffman  and  the  Swiss  Brethren  were  no  closer  than  those 
between  Clemens  Ziegler  and  the  Swiss  Brethren.  Are  we 
to  assume,  then,  that  the  sectarian  tradition  stemming  from 
Hoffman,  including  its  Mennonite  branch,  was  not  genu¬ 
inely  Anabaptist,  because  it  did  not  run  through  Zurich?  It 
appears,  furthermore,  that  in  the  beginnings  of  South 
German  Anabaptism  there  is  a  certain  parallel  to 
Hoffman’s  independent  initiation  of  adult  baptism  in 
Strassburg  or  Emden  in  1530.^ 

In  short,  the  polygenesis  interpretive  model  described  Anabaptism  as 
composed  of  three  movements  with  distinctly  individual  origins:  the  Swiss, 
the  South  German/Austrian,  and  the  North  German/Dutch.^^  It  was  a 
fruitful  corrective  that  has  directed  subsequent  historical  studies  to 
limited  geographical  areas  and  has  resulted  in  more  carefully  dif¬ 
ferentiated  conclusions.  No  longer  could  historians  speak  simply  of 
Anabaptism  without  first  making  careful  distinctions  concerning  which 
geographical  branch  of  Anabaptism  was  intended.^ 

A  Caveat 

It  is  only  with  a  feeling  of  ambivalence  that  I  can  write  of  going 
beyond  the  polygenesis  paradigm,  for  I  am  not  entirely  sure  that  historical 
and  theological  monogenesis  has  really  given  way  as  a  descriptive  his¬ 
torical  and  theological  model.  James  Stayer  has  written  recently  that  he 
has  been  surprised  by  the  ease  with  which  Mennonites  have  assimilated 
his  historical  findings.^^  It  is  my  impression,  to  the  contrary,  that 
polygenesis  has  been  dealt  with,  in  the  North  American  Mennonite 
Church  at  least,  more  by  a  stubborn  refusal  to  acknowledge  its  existence 
than  by  an  effort  to  reflect  upon,  incorporate,  and  assimilate  its  disturbing 
findings.  Most  Mennonite  pastors,  and  the  vast  majority  of  Mennonite 
church  members,  for  example,  appear  not  to  be  aware  of  the  fact  that 
their  Anabaptist  parents  in  the  faith  disagreed  profoundly  amongst  them¬ 
selves  on  crucial  theological  issues.  Instinctively,  it  seems,  we  prefer  to 
imagine  a  pure  past  which  had  all  the  answers  which  we  then  try  to  emu¬ 
late  as  best  we  can  in  our  time  and  place. 

Of  course  church  history  can  be  used  much  more  easily  when  the 
past  is  idealized,  and  pure  historical  examples  from  a  golden  age  can  be 
held  up  in  the  present  as  models  to  be  emulated.  A  Mennonite  minister 
preaching  a  sermon  on  Peace  Simday,  for  example,  would  simply  muddy 
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the  waters  by  attempting  to  explain  to  the  congregation  that,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  Anabaptists  differed  amongst  themselves  on  matters  of  the  sword. 
Perhaps  the  mythical  image  of  an  Anabaptist  consensus  concerning  non- 
resistance,  for  example,  has  survived  the  onslaught  of  polygenesis  his¬ 
toriography  in  Mennonite  churches  partly  because  Anabaptist  non- 
resistance  remains  a  useful  rhetorical  form  that  meets  the  prescriptive 
and  sermonic  needs  of  the  Mennonite  church.  Polygenesis  does  not  serve 
that  function  nearly  so  well. 

Nevertheless  (to  take  the  other  side  of  the  question)  perhaps  the 
grass  roots  resistance  to  polygenesis  contains  some  wisdom  of  its  own. 
Church  historians  (Mennonite  historians  included)  are  today  expected  to 
be  non-sectarian  historians  and  to  describe  as  objectively  and 
unapologetically  as  possible,  what  was  the  case—the  good,  the  bad,  and 
the  ugly.  Such  an  approach  to  events  in  the  past  is  commendable-it  is  a 
view  to  which  this  writer  also  subscribes— but  such  research  and  writing 
are  not  necessarily  edifying  or  helpful  for  the  church  as  church.  The 
professional  Mennonite,  Brethren,  or  Believers’  Church  historian  today 
thus  appears  caught  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma:  either  tell  the  Anabaptist 
story  in  an  overtly  prescriptive  manner  (with  one’s  own  values  appearing  to 
determine  what  will  and  will  not  be  told,  consciously  suppressing  dis¬ 
sonant  information),  or  tell  the  story  in  an  overtly  descriptive  manner  (tell¬ 
ing  all,  while  attempting  not  to  care  how  the  story  comes  out). 

But  the  dilemma  outlined  above  is  a  false  dilemma  because, 
simply  put,  careful  and  honest  historical  description  need  not  preclude  a 
faith  commitment.  Neither  is  normative  prescription  the  necessary  oppo¬ 
site  to  historical  description;  in  fact,  it  could  be  argued  that  prescription 
(sacred  or  secular)  has  a  dubious  track  record  as  an  edifying  form  of  dis¬ 
course. 

As  a  professional  historian,  on  the  one  hand,  I  must  accept,  fol¬ 
lowing  Stayer  and  others,  the  broad  definition  of  Anabaptism  as  including 
all  sixteenth  century  persons  who  accepted  baptism  on  confession  of  faith. 
Whether  or  not  their  examples  are  edifying  for  the  church  today  is 
immaterial  to  the  historical  description  of  the  movement.  The 
polygenesis  model  simply  fits  the  broad  range  of  historical  data  in  a  more 
adequate  way  than  did  the  monogenesis  model.  But  on  the  other  hand,  as 
a  believer  and  a  Mennonite,  I  cannot  be  content  simply  to  describe  (to  the 
best  of  my  ability)  what  was  the  case  as  an  end  in  itself,  as  if  description 
were  enough  and  the  result  did  not  matter.  The  results  do  matter  to  the 
historian  as  believer  and  to  the  church  as  church;  the  way  in  which  central 
theological  questions  were  decided  in  the  past  and  are  decided  today  has 
defmed  and  will  continue  to  define  our  faith  and  will  come  into  concrete 
expression  in  the  life  of  the  church. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  the  case  that  pastors  and  congregations  are 
clinging  to  monogenesis  and  rejecting  polygenesis  simply  because 
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polygenesis  reveals  unwelcome  skeletons  in  the  closet.  Perhaps  pastors 
and  congregations  simply  are  seeking  to  glean  lessons  from  the  past  and 
are  not  getting  much  help  from  the  dispassionate  descriptions  of  Anabap- 
tism  offered  by  polygenesis  scholarship.  I  believe  that  there  is  another 
road.  By  all  means  let  there  be  historical  description  of  the  most  careful 
and  honest  kind,  but  let  there  also  be  the  further  unfashionable  question: 
Is  there  not  something  to  be  learned  for  the  present  by  means  of  a  study 
of  the  past  life  of  our  chinch? 

It  is  my  contention  that  careful  historical  scholmship  can  only 
enhance,  not  diminish,  meaningful  dialogue  on  the  essentials  of  the 
Christian  faith  and  the  life  of  the  church.  However,  in  order  to  enter  into 
a  fruitful  dialogue  with  Anabaptist  history  we  will  first  have  to  move 
beyond  two  initial  points  at  which  we  seemed  to  have  reached  an  impasse: 
we  must  move  beyond  the  monogenesis/polygenesis  debate,  and  grant  the 
interpretive  strength  of  the  polygenesis  model;  and  we  must  move  beyond 
the  fallacious  assumption  (which  seems  to  be  implicitly  held  in  the  current 
academic  climate)  that  faith  commitments  necessarily  poison  the  wells  of 
scholarship.  The  more  constructive  counterpart  to  historical  description 
is  dialogue  and  conversation  with  the  past. 

Dialogue  with  our  history  as  a  church  (warts  and  all)  is  a  hum¬ 
bling  and  truly  edifying  experience.  Our  Anabaptist  parents  in  the  faith 
were  no  plaster  saints;  they  disagreed  strongly  with  each  other  on  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  important  issues,  as  we  their  faith  children  do  also  today.  But  of 
course,  disagreement  with  a  point  of  view,  in  either  the  past  or  the  pre¬ 
sent,  is  no  good  reason  for  stopping  a  conversation.  Rather  the  point  is  to 
enter  into  and  then  continue  a  conversation  (and  all  too  often  an  argu¬ 
ment!)  that  began  in  the  sixteenth  century  about  what  it  means  to  be 
believers  and  then  followers  of  Jesus  the  Christ.  Let  us  grant  a  central 
point  made  by  polygenesis  historiography:  Anabaptism  was  not  a  move¬ 
ment  with  a  pure  core,  around  which  swirled  all  manner  of  impure  per¬ 
versions  of  that  core.  Anabaptism  was,  rather,  a  movement  characterized 
by  significant  diversity.  But  once  having  accepted  Anabaptist  diversity  as 
a  more  adequate  description  of  historical  reality,  let  us  also  embrace  that 
diversity  as  a  fruitful  point  of  departure  for  the  (equally  legitimate)  con¬ 
temporary  theological  discussion,  especially  within  the  traditions 
descended  from  the  Anabaptists.  In  this  sense  Harold  Bender's  project 
lives  on,  as  it  should.  Rejection  of  monogenesis  as  an  historical  paradigm 
should  not  and  cannot  mean  abandoning  reflection  on  our  history  as  a 
means  of  understanding  better  our  present  situation  and  considering  our 
future  course. 

Returning  to  the  polygenesis  paradigm  and  to  the  central  point  of 
this  caveat,  one  hesitates  to  try  to  move  beyond  a  valued  interpretive 
model,  particularly  if  its  foundations  have  yet  to  be  secured  at  the  grass 
roots.  The  polygenesis  historical  paradigm  has  won  the  day  among 
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professional  historians  because  it  is,  to  date,  the  most  adequate  and  fruit¬ 
ful  description  of  Anabaptist  origins.  This  much  should  be  taught,  recog¬ 
nized,  and  acknowledged  above  all  in  the  churches  descended  from  the 
sixteenth  century  Anabaptists.  But,  having  acknowleged  this  we  need  also 
to  move  beyond  polygenesis  to  broader  interpretive  models  that  give  us 
some  tools  with  which  to  understand  better  the  subsequent  generation 
and  development  of  the  Anabaptist  movement.  That  development  took 
place  by  means  of  much  painful  dialogue  and  disagreement,  as  well  as 
consensus  and  schism,  throughout  the  sixteenth  century  and  beyond. 
Recovering  that  very  diversity,  dialogue  and  disagreement  means  provid¬ 
ing  a  truer  description  of  our  church’s  history,  but  it  also  means  recover¬ 
ing  a  rich  mother  lode  of  theological  reflection  and  discussion  that  cannot 
but  enrich  our  own  conversations  in  the  present. 

Beyond  Polygenesis 

From  the  survey  of  the  first  part  it  should  be  clear  why  the  com¬ 
prehensive  outlining  of  an  Anabaptist  history  and  theology  has  not  been 
attempted  for  some  time.  In  the  context  of  the  two  latest  paradigms  of 
Williams,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Stayer,  Packull  and  Deppermann  on  the 
other,  we  can  see  that  in  the  case  of  the  first,  theological  distinctions  led 
to  the  creation  of  three  categories  of  Anabaptists  (Evangelical,  Revolu¬ 
tionary,  Contemplative).  Besides  the  fact  that  the  movement  was  thus 
fragmented  from  the  start,  these  categorical  divisions  did  not  always  cor¬ 
respond  to  historical  realities.  If  we  follow  the  polygenesis  model,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  are  closest  to  the  historical  realities  of  the  early  movement 
but  we  seem  to  be  left  in  the  end  with  three  distinct,  regional  Anabaptist 
movements  as  well  as  three  regional  theologes?^  It  is  not  without  reason 
that  one  receives  the  impression,  upon  reading  both  Williams’  description 
and  the  polygenesis  descriptions  of  Anabaptism,  that  there  were  several 
distinct  Anabaptisms.  Granting  the  value  of  the  polygenesis  approach  to 
Anabaptist  historical  studies,  as  does  this  author,  the  question  arises: 
Should  one  then  simply  attempt  to  describe  various  Anabaptist  theologies, 
following  the  outlines  of  the  polygenesis  historical  paradigm? 

Although  the  polygenetic  description  has  performed  a  valuable 
corrective  function,  we  may  venture  to  say  that  it  has  serious  limitations  as 
a  comprehensive  descriptive  model.  In  the  first  place,  it  seems  to  have 
been  forgotten  that  the  polygenesis  model  was  not  proposed  as  a  com¬ 
prehensive  developmental  paradigm  but  rather,  as  the  name  indicates,  it 
was  an  interpretive  model  concerned  with  genesis,  or  origins.  The 
emphasis  on  diverse  historical  origins  and  the  resulting  historiographical 
division  of  the  movement  into  Swiss,  South  German/Austrian,  and  North 
German/Dutch  groupings,  while  it  has  proved  extremely  fruitful  in  the 
study  and  description  of  early  Anabaptism,  has  nevertheless  made  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  trace  change  and  development  within  the  movement  as  a  whole,  in 
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a  sense  prejudging  the  matter  by  means  of  the  initial  division  according  to 
origins  in  given  geographical  areas.  Thus  the  doctrinal  influence  of  vari¬ 
ous  groups  on  each  other  and  the  emergence  of  different  theological  cen¬ 
ters  of  consensus  are  difficult  to  see  in  an  historical  approach  governed 
exclusively  by  polyge/iejw  and  a  strict  Swiss,  South  German/Austrian, 
North  German/Dutch  approach.^^ 

In  the  second  place,  the  polygenesis  approach  emerged  as  a  con¬ 
scious  alternative  to  the  overly  unitary  monogenesis  view.  Thus 
polygenesis  historians  emphasized  diversity  and  difference  as  a  way  of  dis¬ 
tinguishing  various  points  of  intellectual  and  historical  origin.  While  this 
corrective  was  and  is  well  taken,  one  result  has  been  that  such  theological 
unity  as  there  was  within  the  Anabaptist  movement  has  faded  into  the 
background  and  become  almost  invisible.  While  differences  did  separate 
Anabaptists  from  each  other,  it  can  be  argued  that  those  differences  only 
make  sense  when  they  are  seen  as  emerging  from  a  core  of  shared 
theological  assumptions.  In  the  ongoing  process  of  community  self¬ 
definition  (which  proceeded  at  different  rates  in  different  Anabaptist 
communities),  community  boundaries  were  finally  established  on 
penultimate  questions  as  the  implications  of  the  more  basic,  shared  doc¬ 
trines  were  clarified.  In  short,  deHning  Anabaptist  groups  in  the  first 
instance  by  concentrating  on  differences  regarding  the  sword,  community 
of  goods,  etc.  (as  the  polygenesis  model  suggests)  may  well  give  more 
ultimacy  to  penultimate  questions  than  the  Anabaptists  themselves  (ini¬ 
tially,  at  least)  were  willing  to  grant. 

Building  upon  the  interpretive  efforts  noted  above,  we  would 
propose  some  modifications  in  approach.^^  In  the  first  place,  it  goes 
without  saying  that  the  interpretive  model  we  would  propose  wishes  to  be 
true  to  the  full  range  of  historical  soiuces  at  our  disposal.  That  is,  we 
would  grant  the  validity  of  the  definition  of  Anabaptism  as  a  movement 
which  must  include  all  those  in  the  sixteenth  century  who  baptized  adults 
upon  confession  of  faith.  We  would  likewise  reject  apologetic  attempts  to 
define  Anabaptism  in  pristine  and  normative  ways.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  we  would  seek  to  illuminate  not  only  the  diversity  of  Anabaptist 
belief  (not  only  seek  distinctions)  but  also  seek  to  identify  the  unity  of  this 
admittedly  diverse  Anabaptist  movement,  where  such  is  evident.  The  cen¬ 
tral  question  is  this:  If  it  is  proper  to  speak  of  an  Anabaptist  movement, 
rather  than  Anabaptist  movements,  on  what  basis  is  such  a  movement  to 
be  described? 

If  we  are  to  understand  the  basic  shape  and  development  of  the 
Anabaptist  movement  over  time  and  geographical  space  we  must  begin,  in 
the  manner  of  intellectual  historians,  by  identifying  the  common  bound¬ 
aries  of  belief  that  served  to  identify  the  great  majority  of  Anabaptists.  It 
should  be  clear  that  beginning  with  the  question  of  common  theological 
boundaries  does  not  imply  either  monogenesis,  the  necessary  historical 
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dependence  of  one  individual  upon  another,  of  one  group  upon  another, 
or  the  existence  of  an  historically  centralized  movement.  Nevertheless,  if 
a  common  theological  core  was  shared  by  geographically  diverse  Anabap¬ 
tist  groups  which  emerged  in  distinct  ways,  this  would  in  fact  be  a  strong 
argument  for  attempting  to  understand  Anabaptism,  in  the  first  instance, 
as  a  movement  with  significant  internal  coherence.  Common  Anabaptist 
theological  boimdaries  ought  to  serve  to  identify  the  features  that  sepa¬ 
rated  Anabaptists  from  other  confessions  and  which  served  to  link  the 
Anabaptists  together  as  members  (quarreling  members,  if  one  will)  of  the 
same  family  or  religious  movement. 

To  anticipate  our  thesis,  it  is  our  conclusion  that  common 
Anabaptist  boundaries  of  belief  did  exist  and  were  central  to  the  self¬ 
understanding  of  all  Anabaptists  so  called— even  granting  the  polygenesis 
paradigm— and  that  it  is  thus  proper  to  speak  of  an  Anabaptist  movement 
that  accepted  these  common  teachings.  Furthermore,  the  movement 
which  accepted  common  Anabaptist  teachings  included  within  its  scope 
all  three  geographical  variations  of  Anabaptism  identified  by  the 
polygenesis  model. 

Excursus:  Was  there  an  Anabaptist  "Theology"? 

"Theology"  is  usually  understood  to  be  the  elucidation  of  the  fun¬ 
damental  assertions  of  the  Christian  faith.  As  a  result,  there  is  usually  a 
close  relationship  in  structure  and  subject  matter  between  systematic 
theologies  and  the  orthodox  and  ecumenical  creeds  of  Christendom. 
When  we  ask  where  the  majority  of  Anabaptists  stood  on  these  most  basic 
of  Christian  beliefs  (God,  Christ,  Holy  Spirit,  Church)  we  find  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  Anabaptists  in  western  Europe  subscribed  to 
the  doctrines  articulated  in  those  creeds,  with  the  significant  exception  of 
Melchiorite  christology.  While  the  Anabaptists  may  not  have 
incorporated  the  Creed  in  a  liturgical  way  in  their  services,  the  record  is 
clear  that  the  principles  of  Christian  orthodoxy  formed  the  common  back¬ 
ground  of  their  faith.^^  Given  this  fact,  we  come  face  to  face  with  the 
problem  of  terminology. 

If  the  Anabaptists  shared  orthodox  creedal  belief  with  the  rest  of 
Christendom  and  amongst  themselves,  and  furthermore  did  not  concern 
themselves  with  elucidating  the  traditional  topics  of  Christian  theology, 
what  might  we  mean  when  we  wish  to  speak  of  Anabaptist  theology? 

Within  the  broad  Christian  tradition,  theology  has  been  divided 
into  the  dogmatic,  moral  and  spiritual  branches.  Dogmatic  theology  has 
to  do  with  the  truths  of  the  Christian  faith;  moral  theology  has  to  do  with 
the  oughts  of  the  Christian  life;  spiritual  theology  is  the  response  to  the 
rational  formulation  of  the  other  two.^  It  could  be  argued  that  although 
Anabaptist  distinctives  do  not  emerge  in  the  categories  of  dogmatic  and 
moral  theology  (as  intellectual  systems),  they  are  visible  enough  in  the 
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area  of  spiritual  theology.  After  all,  Anabaptism  did  not  emerge  as  a  dog¬ 
matic  or  intellectual  system  in  competition  with  other  such  systems,  but 
rather  as  a  particular  response  of  believers  to  the  call  of  God  in  Christ. 
That  is,  Anabaptism  emerged  as  a  spirituality y  not  a  dogmatic  theology. 

Although  a  case  could  be  made  for  substituting  the  term 
spirituality  for  theology  as  a  descriptive  term,  we  prefer  to  retain  the  more 
comprehensive  and  commonly  used  word  with  the  understanding  that 
theology  is  not  being  used  here  in  the  systematic  sense  common  to  dog¬ 
matic  or  moral  theology.  Furthermore,  one  could  well  argue,  as  did 
Robert  Friedmann,  that  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  explicit  system  in 
Anabaptist  writings,  there  are  nevertheless  implicit  and  related  theologi¬ 
cal  ideas  that  form  the  intellectual  underpinning  of  the  Anabaptist  move- 
ment.^^  Here  again  the  term  theology  is  indicated,  spirituality  not  being 
comprehensive  enough  to  include  a  description  of  this  intellectual  sub¬ 
stratum. 

Granting  (as  I  believe  one  must)  that  there  was  an  implicit  theol¬ 
ogy  underlying  the  Anabaptist  movement,  the  description  of  that  implicit 
theology  must  necessarily  be  deHned  first  with  reference  to  the  Catholic 
and  Protestant  theologies  from  which  the  Anabaptists  first  borrowed,  and 
then  distanced  themselves.  The  general  outlines  of  this  extramural  task 
have  been  done  in  a  little  book  which  has  yet  to  be  superseded,  Walter 
Klaassen’s  Anabaptism:  Neither  Catholic  nor  Protestant?^  Readers  will 
find  most  of  Klaassen’s  points  reiterated  in  a  slightly  different  arrange¬ 
ment  in  our  own  outline  of  Anabaptist  distinctives.  These  points  of  dis¬ 
tinction  provide  a  useful  beginning  for  an  outline  of  a  properly  Anabaptist 
theology  in  distinction  with  Catholicism  and  Protestantism.  The  second 
task,  however,  must  be  intramural,  concerned  with  theological  develop¬ 
ments  within  Anabaptism  itself.^^  This  latter  task  has  not  received  ade¬ 
quate  attention  in  recent  scholarship  and  will  be  our  primary  concern  in 
what  follows. 

Common  Anabaptist  Beliefs:  Hubmaier’s  Catechism 

It  is  not  possible,  in  the  space  of  a  short  article,  to  demonstrate 
that  the  vast  majority  of  Anabaptists  in  all  parts  of  Europe  in  the  sixteenth 
century  shared  the  beliefs  we  will  enumerate  below.  The  thesis,  however, 
arises  from  my  own  study  and  can  easily  be  put  to  the  test  by  others;  the 
listing  below  is  provisional,  not  definitive.  Still,  at  present  I  am  convinced 
that  the  following  marks  do  in  fact  serve  to  identify  the  boundaries  of 
essential  Anabaptist  beliefs.  They  are  drawn  from  Balthasar  Hubmaier’s 
Catechism  of  1527  but  can  be  found  readily  in  all  branches  of  the 
Anabaptist  movement. 

Anabaptist  views  shared  with  Christian  confessions  generally. 

a.  Acceptance  of  the  historical  Christian  doxa  or  teachings,  as 
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summarized  in  the  ecumenical  Creeds  and  symbols.  Except  for  the  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  Melchiorite  Christology,  the  Anabaptists  were  orthodox  in  then- 
understanding  of  the  central  elements  of  the  faith.  Although  the 
Apostles’  Creed  did  not  form  a  central  part  of  Anabaptist  worship,  as  far 
as  we  know,  it  was  commonly  taught  and  cited  in  Anabaptist  testimonies. 

Views  shared  with  Evangelical/Protestant  groups, 

b.  Rejection  of  sacramentalism.  Anabaptists  were  agreed  in 
rejecting  some  crucial  teachings  of  the  late  medieval  Roman  Catholic 
church:  neither  priests  nor  sacraments  were  capable  of  conveying  God’s 
grace  or  of  initiating  the  Christian  life  of  the  Spirit.  Be  it  noted,  further¬ 
more,  that  on  the  eucharistic  question  that  later  would  split  apart  the 
Protestant  Reformation,  the  Anabaptists  were  united  in  holding  to  a 
Zwinglian  view  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  as  a  memorial,  pointing  to  their 
theological  kinship  to  the  Reformed  branch  of  Protestantism  on  that  par¬ 
ticular  issue."^  They  also  shared  in  the  anticlericalism  of  the  early 
Protestant  reformers,  but  soon  turned  it  upon  the  Protestant  clerics  as 
well  as  the  Catholic. 

c.  Acceptance  of  sola  scripturaj  as  against  the  teaching  authority 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  hierarchy.  The  Anabaptists  followed  the 
Protestant  reformers  on  this  point:  Not  priests  or  sacraments,  but  rather 
the  Scriptures  opened  the  possiblity  of  responding  to  God’s  gracious  call 
in  Christ.  The  Scriptures  remained  the  final  authority  in  all  matters  of 
faith. 

d.  Acceptance  of  salvation  by  faith  through  grace.  In  this  too  the 
Anabaptists  took  their  point  of  departme  from  the  Protestant,  rather  than 
the  Catholic  stream:  salvation  depended  in  the  first  instance  on  God’s 
grace  and  the  human  response  of  faith  and  not  on  any  sacramental  or 
penitential  mediation. 

Particular  Anabaptist  Emphases. 

e.  Pneumatology:  the  activity  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Anabaptism  of 
all  kinds  was  based  on  a  lively  pneumatology,  on  the  expectation  that 
God’s  Spirit  needed  to  work  in  the  hearts  of  human  beings  in  order  to 
initiate  and  sustain  the  life  of  faith.  This  emphasis  on  the  active  working 
of  the  Spirit  of  God  meant  that  Anabaptist  biblicism  was  always  mediated 
by  the  expectation  that  the  Spirit  would  illuminate  and  provide  the  proper 
understanding  of  Scripture.  Although  the  Anabaptists  appear  to  have 
accepted  the  Protestant  scriptural  principle,  it  would  be  more  accurate  to 
say  that  in  their  view,  divine  authority  was  based  on  Scripture  and  Spirit 
together,  rather  than  the  Scripture  alone  of  Protestantism.  It  is  here,  in 
connection  with  the  Anabaptist  acceptance  of  the  Bible  as  the  highest 
authority,  that  we  can  speak  of  a  necessary  spirit/letter  linkage  as  constitu¬ 
tive  of  Anabaptist  belief. 
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Anabaptist  pneumatology  also  was  linked  to  a  view  of  history  that 
opened  the  possibility  of  p^u•ticipation  in  the  revelatory  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Anabaptists,  hke  virtually  all  Christians  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
were  convinced  that  they  were  living  in  the  Last  Days,  and  that  Christ’s 
return  was  imminent.  A  popular  way  of  understanding  what  this  might 
mean  (with  roots  in  the  medieval  Joachite  tradition)  was  to  conceive  of 
the  Last  Days  as  that  time  in  which  Christ’s  Spirit  would  be  poured  out  on 
humankind,  resulting  in  dreams,  visions  and  direct  revelations  just  as  it 
had  been  in  the  time  of  the  Old  Testament  prophets. 

As  is  well  known,  there  were  differences  among  the  Anabaptists 
on  the  question  of  the  genuineness  of  such  direct  phenomena.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  it  is  important  to  note  that  because  of  the  strong  pneumatology  that 
underlay  Anabaptism  as  such,  virtually  all  Anabaptists  were  open  to  some 
measure  of  the  revelatory  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  differences  can 
best  be  understood  as  differences  of  degree,  not  differences  in  kind,  along 
the  spirit/letter  continuum.  Anabaptist  eschatology,  at  one  level  at  least, 
can  be  seen  as  the  outworking  of  the  necessary  conjunction  of  spirit  and 
letter. 

Finally,  the  active  working  of  the  Spirit  of  God  was  also  the  cru¬ 
cial  first  step  without  which  there  could  be  no  life  of  discipleship.  The 
pneumatological  strain  in  all  of  early  Anabaptism  points  not  only  to  the 
importance  of  the  spirit/letter  linkage  for  Anabaptists,  but  also  to  the 
necessary  connection  they  made  between  the  inner  life  of  the  Spirit  (faith) 
and  the  outer  life  of  discipleship  (obedience).  This  inner/outer  connec¬ 
tion  was  also  constitutive  of  Anabaptist  theology. 

f.  Soteriology.  Although  Anabaptists  always  maintained  that  we 
are  saved  by  faith  through  grace,  the  similarity  to  mainline  Protestantism 
teaching  was  in  this  first  step  alone.  For  Hubmaier  as  for  other  Anabap¬ 
tists,  the  proper  understanding  of  the  faith  that  leads  to  salvation  was  a 
faith  that  bore  visible  fruit  in  repentance,  conversion,  regeneration, 
obedience,  and  a  new  life  dedicated  to  the  love  of  God  and  the  neighbor, 
by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (i.e.,  discipleship).  Righteousness  was  not 
simply  imputed  to  the  sinner  for  Christ’s  sake,  as  Luther  had  maintained; 
rather  being  saved  meant  becoming  righteous  by  the  power  of  the  risen 
Christ. 

This  understanding  stood  closer  to  the  late  medieval  Roman 
Catholic  tradition  by  its  denial  of  the  radical  depravity  of  all  humankind 
and  by  its  insistence  on  the  essential  and  necessary  unity  of  the  inner  life 
of  the  spirit  with  the  outer  life  of  obedience  and  discipleship.  We  must 
note  here  again  the  essential  Anabaptist  linkage  between  the  inner  and 
the  outer  lives  of  believers. 

Anthropology.  (The  following  two  anthropological  points  can  be  seen  as 
corollaries  of  the  above  Anabaptist  emphases). 
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g.  Emphasis  on  the  Although  the  word  Gelassen- 

heit  or  yieldedness  is  not  found  in  all  Anabaptist  testimonies,  the  reality 
pointed  to  by  that  term  is  visible  in  the  Anabaptist  movement  as  a  whole. 
The  concept  itself  was  central  to  Anabaptist  theology  and  spirituality. 
Believers  were  called  to  yield  inwardly  to  the  Spirit  of  God,  outwardly  to 
the  community  and  to  outward  discipline,  and  finally,  in  the  face  of  a 
hostile  world,  believers  could  be  called  upon  to  give  way  before  God’s 
greater  purposes  by  accepting  a  martyr’s  death.  The  necessary  imity 
between  the  inner  life  of  believers—believing,  yielded  and  regenerated  by 
the  Spirit  of  God— and  their  outer  lives  of  discipleship  and  community  life 
(visible  baptism,  celebration  of  the  Supper,  community  discipline,  martyr¬ 
dom),  is  seen  here  again. 

h.  Doctrine  of  Free  Will.  In  order  for  human  beings  to  be  able  to 
respond  to  God’s  call  in  Christ  to  repentance  and  a  new  life,  they  must  be 
free  to  respond.  All  Anabaptists  held  that  human  beings  were  made  free 
(by  God’s  grace)  to  accept,  or  not  accept,  the  call  of  God  in  Christ.  In 
this  respect  also,  Anabaptist  theology  stands  closer  to  late  medieval 
Catholic  teaching  than  to  mainstream  Protestantism  as  reference  to  the 
debate  between  Luther  and  Erasmus  on  the  freedom  of  the  human  will 
makes  clear. 

Ecclesiology.  (Individual  response  to  God’s  call  led  immediately  into 
community.  The  ecclesiological  dimension  was  central  to  Anabaptist 
theology). 

i.  Water  Baptism.  The  inner  call  of  God’s  Spirit,  or  the  "baptism 
of  the  Spirit"  as  Hubmaier  called  it,  demanded  an  outward  and  visible 
response  from  those  who  had  been  inwardly  called  and  who  had  freely 
accepted  the  call.  Water  baptism  signified  that  the  inner  yieldedness  to 
Christ  had  already  taken  place  (the  water  was  the  "covenant  of  a  good 
conscience");  it  signified  that  the  believer  was  now  yielding  to  the  Body  of 
Christ  on  earth  (the  church);  and  it  signified  a  willingness  to  suffer  all  for 
Christ  and  the  brother  and  sister.  Baptism  meant  moving  from  "the 
world"  to  "the  Body  of  Christ,"  the  church. 

j.  Establishment  of  the  visible  Body  of  Christ,  the  church  (Bap¬ 
tism,  Ban,  and  Supper).  For  Hubmaier  and  the  Anabaptists  the  biblical 
model  of  Christian  community  was  the  community  of  yielded, 
regenerated,  faithful,  baptized,  committed  and  obedient  believers.  The 
anchor  of  Anabaptist  spirituality  was  this  community,  formed  by  the 
spiritual  and  water  baptism  of  believers,  maintained  by  fraternal  admoni¬ 
tion,  and  nurtured  by  the  Supper  of  the  Lord  (celebrated  as  a  memorial) 
and  by  communal  worship. 

From  the  start,  membership  in  the  Body  of  Christ  also  meant 
ultimate  allegiance  to  that  body  also  in  economic,  social  and  political  mat¬ 
ters.  This  emphasis  on  a  visible  church,  which  was  understood  to  be  a 
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part  of  God’s  kingdom  incarnate,  underlined  the  importance  of  the  out¬ 
ward  elements  of  belief.  It  thus  served  to  maintain  the  church  and  the 
world  in  a  tension  that  was  not  present  in  quite  the  same  way  in  the 
Protestant  and  Catholic  churches.  It  was,  furthermore,  within  the 
church/world  duality  that  the  concrete  working  out  of  Anabaptist 
eschatology  took  shape. 

k.  Emphasis  on  a  "baptism  of  blood."  The  ultimate  nature  of  the 
new  life  of  the  Spirit  was  summed  up  by  the  phrase  "a  baptism  of  blood,"  a 
phrase  not  peculiar  to  Hubmaier  alone.  Believers  were  to  "die  to  self  and 
rise  in  Christ"  in  daily  discipline  and  witness.  In  the  sixteenth  century 
accepting  this  call  meant  also  the  real  possibility  of  having  to  accept  a 
martyr’s  death. 

If  it  be  granted  that  these  theological  features  were  common  to 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  all  re-baptizers  in  the  sixteenth  century,  we 
may  conclude  that  there  are  strong  reasons  for  retaining  the  descriptive 
term  of  Anabaptist  for  all  of  the  baptizing  groups-regardless  of  their  dif¬ 
fering  origins  and  regional  differences.  The  Anabaptists  themselves 
recognized  that  they  were  not  Roman  Catholics  or  "Evangelicals"  (later 
called  "Protestants"),  but  rather  were  "brethren"  of  yet  another  movement. 
The  disagreements  that  took  place  among  the  Anabaptists,  while  they 
were  strongly  held  and  often  led  to  schism,  nevertheless  took  place 
between  people  who  agreed  on  the  above  essentials,  even  while  they  dis¬ 
agreed  on  the  implications  of  these  essentials  for  the  life  of  faith.  I  would 
argue  further  that  it  is  only  when  we  look  within  the  boundaries  of  this 
body  of  belief,  within  the  limits  of  this  field  of  agreement,  that  we  can 
imderstand  fully  the  development  of  Anabaptism  over  the  course  of  the 
sixteenth  century  and  into  the  seventeenth.  The  disagreements  Anabap¬ 
tists  came  to  have  with  one  another  were  hammered  out  on  a  common 
anvil  of  shared  belief.  The  working  out  of  those  differences  led  eventually 
to  the  later  denominational  expressions  of  Anabaptism. 

Understanding  Anabaptist  Differences:  The  Continuum  Model 

The  shared  inner  boimdaries  of  Anabaptist  belief  were  not  static 
limits  installed  and  maintained  for  all  time,  either  by  some  Anabaptist 
colloquy  (such  as  Schleitheim)  or  by  some  powerful  leading  figures. 
There  were  dihPerences  in  original  emphasis  (as  the  polygenesis  historians 
rightly  indicate)  and  the  working  out  of  common  Anabaptist  beliefs  was 
subject  to  change  over  time.  The  commonalities  shared  by  all  Anabap¬ 
tists  identify  only  the  inner,  common  limits  of  a  dynamic  and  changing 
movement.  In  distinction  to  the  monogenesis  approach,  we  cannot  pro¬ 
ceed  by  first  defining  a  pure  Anabaptism  at  some  pristine  source,  be  that 
Conrad  Grebel  or  Balthasar  Hubmaier.  Anabaptism  must  be  conceived 
in  the  first  instance  in  organic,  generational,  and  developmental  terms. 
Thus  while  we  begin  with  the  inner  limits  of  unity  when  describing  the 
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Anabaptist  movement,  diversity  is  never  far  behind. 

How  do  we  best  interpret  the  diversity  of  Anabaptist  belief  and 
how  did  these  diverse  beliefs  shape  the  whole  over  time?  As  responsible 
historians,  we  want  the  historical  data  to  inform  our  descriptive  categories 
as  much  as  possible  rather  than  imposing  arbitrary  ideological  models 
(sacred  or  secular)  upon  the  data.  One  way  of  attempting  this  task  is  to 
begin  by  understanding  and  analyzing  what  the  Anabaptists  themselves 
considered  to  be  seriously  divisive  issues.  Building  upon  Walter  Klaas- 
sen’s  work,^^  we  would  suggest  that  one  way  of  describing  and  examining 
Anabaptist  differences  is  by  means  of  two  continua  which  were  basic  to 
Anabaptist  theology  and  spirituality  and  which  became  fields  of  conten¬ 
tion  for  the  Anabaptists  themselves.  The  continua,  as  suggested  already 
in  our  description  of  Anabaptist  commonalities,  are:  Spirit /Letter  and 
Inner/Outer,  the  latter  both  in  its  individual  and  ecclesiological 
(Church/World)  dimensions. 

The  continuum  model  would  seem  to  be  particularly  well  suited 
to  describing  Anabaptist  differences  of  opinion  because  different  posi¬ 
tions  along  the  tensional  continua  can  be  described  with  some  objectivity, 
thus  respecting  and  recognizing  expressed  differences  of  opinion  within 
the  movement.  In  the  second  place,  the  continuum  model  recognizes  that 
the  principles  at  either  end  of  the  continuum  are  in  a  fundamental  ten¬ 
sion.  Thus  there  is  from  the  start  the  live  possibility  of  conflict  and  dif¬ 
ference  among  those  who  insist  that  both  tensional  principles  belong 
together.  In  the  third  place,  the  continuum  model  recognizes  that  all 
positions  along  a  continuum  seek  to  hold  the  opposing  principles  together 
in  some  way.  In  those  cases  in  which  adherents  break  the  tension  of  the 
continua  (by  negating  one  of  the  tensional  principles),  they  in  fact  cease  to 
belong  to  the  group  that  defines  itself  in  terms  of  the  tensional  unity.  For 
example,  the  eventual  abandonment  of  the  outer  signs  of  church  by  Hans 
Biinderlin  and  David  Joris  (in  two  very  different  historical  contexts) 
removed  them  in  a  real  way  (not  simply  in  a  typological  way)  from  the 
ranks  of  practicing  Anabaptists. 

Finally,  tracing  Anabaptist  differences  along  these  continua 
allows  us  to  chart  the  dynamic  discussions  that  led  eventually  to  the  har¬ 
dening  of  different  boundaries  of  belief  that  distinguished  the  mature 
Anabaptist  groups  from  one  another.  That  is,  by  studying  the  interaction 
among  Anabaptists  along  these  two  fundamental  continua  we  are  able  to 
understand  with  more  clarity  the  internal  development  or  generation  of 
Anabaptist  theology  that  led  eventually  to  the  establishment  of  the 
sustainable  Swiss  Brethren/Mennonite,  Hutterite,  and  Dutch  Mennonite 
communities. 

The  Spirit/Letter  Continuum 

Where  the  Anabaptists  stood  on  the  question  of  spirit  and  letter 
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has  long  been  debated  in  Anabaptist  historiography  and  polemics. 
Lutheran  interpreters,  for  example,  traditionally  maintained  that  Anabap- 
tism  was  to  be  characterized  by  antinomian  spiritualism,  taking  its  origins 
from  Thomas  Mimtzer.  Mennonite  apologists  in  this  century  argued  to 
the  contrary  that  "evangelical”  Anabaptism,  or  "true"  Anabaptism,  was 
resolutely  committed  to  the  letter  of  Scripture.^^  The  truth  of  the  matter 
is  not  nearly  so  black  and  white,  particularly  when  we  look  at  the  entire 
Anabaptist  spectrum.^^  An  important  key  to  an  Anabaptist  approach  to 
Scripture  is  provided  by  Hubmaier’s  catechism:  Scripture  is  properly 
imderstood  only  by  those  who  have  yielded  to  the  three-fold  baptism  of 
Spirit,  water,  and  blood. 

Anabaptist  testimonies  from  all  regions  emphasize,  in  particular, 
that  without  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit  there  could  be  no  understanding  of 
the  letter  of  Scripture.^  This  principle  of  interpretation  was  extremely 
egalitarian,  on  the  one  hand,  and  anticlerical  on  the  other:  a  simple  and 
illiterate  peasant  who  had  yielded  to  the  Spirit  of  God  would  be  able  to 
penetrate  to  the  true  meaning  of  the  letter  of  Scripture,  while  an  educated 
priest  who  lacked  the  Spirit  would  find  in  the  Bible  nothing  but  untruth 
and  a  dead  letter.  Anabaptist  egalitarianism  and  anticlericalism  were  thus 
rooted  theologically  and  scripturally  in  the  spiritual  reading  of  the  letter 
of  Scripture.  Furthermore,  it  is  along  this  spirit /letter  continuum  that  we 
may  locate  the  crucial  outer  boundaries  of  the  Anabaptist  approach  to 
Scripture,  with  Anabaptists  standing  within  the  boundary  and  other 
groups  standing  without.  But  it  was  also  within  the  shared  spirit/letter 
continuum  that  Anabaptist  differences  of  interpretation  would  arise. 

When  major  Anabaptist  representatives  are  plotted  along  the 
spirit/letter  continuum,  three  major  positions  emerge  which  in  some  ways 
do  and  in  other  ways  do  not  parallel  the  regional  differences  noted  by 
polygenesis  historiography. 

1.  The  more  literal  interpretive  strand  of  the  Anabaptist  tradition. 
In  this  group  we  find  Anabaptists  who  came  to  emphasize  the  priority  of 
letter  over  spirit,  although  they  always  affirmed  the  need  for  the  Spirit: 
e.g.,  Conrad  Grebel,  Michael  Sattler,  Balthasar  Hubmaier,  Peter 
Riedeman,  and  Menno  Simons.  It  must  be  noted  that  among  these  more 
literal-minded  Anabaptists  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  not  rejected. 
Rather  these  Anabaptists  limited  the  working  of  the  Spirit  to  what  was 
verifiable  (or  sometimes,  communicable)  in  and  through  Scripture. 

Although  the  description  of  this  group  of  Anabaptists  may  sound 
suspiciously  like  the  earlier  monogenesis  description  of  "evangelical 
Anabaptists,"  it  must  be  noted  that  the  more  literal  approach  to  Scripture 
was  simply  an  interpretive  tendency  that  provided  no  guarantee  of  partic¬ 
ular  ethical  results,  such  as  separatist  nonresistance,  to  take  one  example. 
The  literal  interpretive  emphasis  could  result  in  a  defense  of  Christians 
taking  the  sword  (Hubmaier),  a  moderate  acceptance  of  the  possibility  of 
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rulers  also  being  Christian  (Marpeck,  Menno),  a  strict  division  between 
nonresistant  followers  of  Jesus  and  all  others  (Sattler,  Riedeman),  or  a 
rigorous  biblicistic  ethic  of  following  New  Testament  commands 
(Grebel).  It  must  be  noted  further  that  among  members  of  this  Anabap¬ 
tist  grouping,  the  New  Testament  writings  (the  teachings  of  Christ  and  the 
practice  of  the  apostles)  took  interpretive  priority  over  Old  Testament 
writings  in  the  determination  of  practical  and  ethical  questions. 

It  is  not  accurate  to  say,  however,  that  the  central  Anabaptist 
hermeneutical  principle  was  the  priority  of  the  New  Testament  over  the 
Old.  This  principle  did  emerge  early  in  the  Swiss  Anabaptist  movement 
but  took  considerably  more  time  to  be  accepted  in  other  regions  where 
other  principles  of  scriptural  harmonization  were  applied. 

2.  The  spiritualist,  or  mystical  interpretive  strand.  In  this  group 
we  find  Anabaptists  who  stood  at  the  other  end  of  the  spirit/letter  con¬ 
tinuum,  who  emphasized  the  priority  of  spirit  (inner  Word)  over  the  letter 
(outer  Word);  however,  as  long  as  they  remained  in  the  Anabaptist  camp 
they  never  denied  the  need  for  the  letter  of  Scripture.  In  this  grouping  we 
find  Hans  Denck,  Leonard  Schiemer,  Hans  Schlaffer,  Jakob  Kautz,  and 
Hans  Biinderlin. 

On  the  question  of  the  relationship  of  the  testaments,  Hans 
Denck  set  the  tone  for  this  group  of  Anabaptists.  On  the  one  hand, 
Denck  argued  that  the  inner,  living  word  led  to  a  higher,  spiritualized 
understanding  which  brought  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  into  unity;  and 
allowed  a  harmonious  interpretation  of  the  entire  Bible.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  and  the  other  Anabaptists  in  this  group  tied  the  witness  of 
the  Spirit  to  the  example  of  Jesus;  and  the  result  was  a  practical  ethical 
position  rather  similar  to  that  of  the  first  group. 

One  is  tempted  to  create  a  further  category  for  Pilgram  Marpeck 
for  he  fits  somewhere  between  categories  one  and  two.  Marpeck  always 
strenuously  tried  to  maintain  a  balance  between  spirit  and  letter  and 
carried  out  vigorous  disagreements  with  more  extreme  representatives  of 
both  of  the  above  tendencies. 

3.  The  apocalyptic,  or  prophetic  interpretive  strand.  In  this 
grouping  we  find  Anabaptists  whose  basic  interpretive  framework  was 
provided  by  the  conviction  that  they  were  living  in  the  Last  Days.  Since 
the  Last  Days  took  place  in  the  age  of  the  Spirit,  these  Anabaptists 
expected  to  receive  spiritual  revelations  (dreams,  visions)  and  considered 
them  to  be  complementary  to  scriptural  revelations:  e.g.,  Hans  Hut,  Mel¬ 
chior  Hoffman,  Jan  Matthijs,  Bernhard  Rothmann,  and  David  Joris. 

While  we  must  class  these  Anabaptists  more  to  the  spiritualist 
side  of  the  continuum,  two  new  issues  of  biblical  interpretation  emerge  at 
both  ends  of  the  spirit/letter  continuum:  the  role  of  extra-biblical 
prophecy  at  the  spirit  side  and  a  predilection  for  interpreting  the 
apocalyptic  books  of  Scripture  at  the  letter  side.  For  Hut,  Hoffman,  Mat- 
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thijs  and  Rothman,  the  acceptance  of  both  extrabiblical  prophecy  and  a 
preference  for  the  apocalyptic  writings  opened  the  door  to  an  acceptance 
of  the  sword  of  righteousness  in  the  hands  of  the  elect  in  the  End  Times 
scenario. 

Hut,  Hoffman,  Matthijs  and  Rothmann  did  stand  further  along 
the  more  radically  spiritualist  side  of  the  continuum;  on  the  other  hand, 
after  their  own  fashion  they  also  emphasized,  read,  and  scrutinized  the 
written  letter  of  Scripture.  It  must  be  emphasized,  however,  that  this 
combination  of  spiritualism  and  prophetic  biblicism  was  consonant  with 
the  core  of  Anabaptist  theology  and  grew  out  of  it.  It  was  not  a 
spiritualism  divorced  from  the  letter  of  Scripture.  Rather  it  was  a 
prophetic  spiritualism  that  saw  itself  standing  in  essential  continuity  with 
the  biblical  prophetic  tradition.  There  was  nothing  in  shared  Anabaptist 
theological  principles  that  prevented  such  a  point  of  view  from  arising;  in 
fact,  the  core  of  Anabaptist  beliefs,  with  its  strong  pneumatological 
emphasis,  encouraged  the  growth  of  the  prophetic/apocalyptic  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  Scripture,  as  subsequent  interpretive  disagreements  within  the 
Anabaptist  movement  itself  demonstrate.  The  cases  of  Hut,  Hoffman, 
Matthijs  and  Rothmann  suggest  that  we  are  dealing  not  with  a  rejection 
of  the  letter  in  favor  of  spirit  but  rather  with  very  different  interpretive 
systems  which  held  spirit  and  letter  together  in  their  own  particular 
ways.^^ 

It  should  be  clear  from  this  survey  that  just  as  there  were  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  ways  of  imderstanding  the  working  of  the  Spirit  within  Anabaptism, 
so  also  there  were  a  variety  of  ways  of  understanding  what  the  letter  of 
Scripture  said.  No  one  position  on  the  spirit-letter  continuum,  from  a 
predominant  emphasis  on  spirit  to  a  predominant  emphasis  on  the  letter, 
could  be  said  to  have  led  necessarily  to  any  particular  doctrine  concerning 
the  sword,  community  of  goods,  or  the  relationship  of  church  to  world. 
Rather,  other  factors  in  the  theological  mix  played  crucial  roles  in  the 
process. 

The  three  interpretive  traditions  visible  along  the  spirit-letter 
continuum  interpenetrated  at  many  levels  and  developed  in  different  ways 
in  different  historical  settings.  The  Swiss  Brethren  happen  to  have 
reached  an  early  consensus  on  a  more  literalistic,  ethical  interpretation  of 
Scripture  with  a  decided  emphasis  on  the  New  Testament  witness;  the 
more  spiritualistic  and  apocalyptic  frames  of  interpretation  did  not 
become  live  issues  for  the  Swiss.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that 
Anabaptism  had  settled  the  hermeneutical  question  at  this  early  date. 
The  South  German/Moravian  and  North  German/Dutch  streams,  for 
example,  had  to  grapple  with  the  spiritualist  and  apocalyptic  interpretive 
frameworks  for  the  better  part  of  the  century.  A  description  of  Anabap¬ 
tist  hermeneutics  must  take  these  larger  processes  into  account.^ 

Finally  we  must  note  that  the  various  positions  along  the 
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spirit/letter  continuum  were  not  static,  but  rather  were  subject  to  change 
across  the  Swiss/South  German- Austrian/North  German-Dutch  lines 
established  by  the  polygenesis  paradigm.  As  the  Anabaptist  movement 
progressed  along  the  road  to  self-definition  some  positions  gained 
strength  while  others  faded  from  view.  Thus  the  apocalyptic  and 
prophetic  reading  of  Scripture  and  the  signs  of  the  times,  which  character¬ 
ized  so  much  of  the  movement  in  the  1530s,  had  faded  to  a  minority  posi¬ 
tion  by  the  1550s  and  had  virtually  died  out  by  the  end  of  the  century. 
Likewise  the  predominance  of  the  letter  over  the  Spirit  became  the 
predominant  position  by  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  not  only  among 
the  Swiss  Brethren  but  among  all  surviving  Anabaptist  groups,  including 
the  former  Melchiorites. 

There  were,  furthermore,  interpenetrations  at  many  individual 
levels.  Michael  Sattler  used  the  language  of  Gelassenheit  in  good  mystical 
fashion,  and  also  shared  the  conviction  that  he  was  living  in  the  Last  Days, 
for  example,  even  though  in  ethical  questions  he  remained  in  the  more 
literal  camp.  Individuals  could  and  did  move  from  one  interpretive  camp 
to  another  as  in  the  case  of  Menno  Simons  who,  although  he  began  as  a 
Melchiorite,  moved  into  a  more  humanist  ethical  mode. 

All  three  interpretive  streams,  let  it  be  noted,  did  share  one  char¬ 
acteristic:  they  all  expected  the  Spirit  of  God  to  be  active  in  all  believers 
and  active  in  the  proper  interpretation  of  Scripture.  In  this  sense  even  the 
most  biblicistic  of  the  Anabaptists  would  likely  appear  to  most  of  us  as 
radically  enthusiastic,  spirit-filled  people.  They  expected  conformity 
between  the  inward  witness  of  the  Spirit  and  the  outward  witness  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  between  the  inner  life  and  the  outer  life.  One  is  left  with  the  impres¬ 
sion  that,  in  spite  of  their  differences,  all  Anabaptists  had  much  more  in 
common  with  each  other  than  any  of  them  might  have  with  us. 

The  Inner/Outer  Continuum:  Regeneration  and  Ethics 

Although  there  were  differences  in  how  the  Word  of  God  was 
understood  among  the  Anabaptists,  with  some  emphasizing  the  spiritual 
inner  Word  over  the  written,  outer  Wordy  still  all  Anabaptists  were  agreed 
on  the  step  that  needed  to  accompany  the  hearing  of  the  Word  of  God, 
namely  that  human  beings  needed  to  be  convicted  of  sin  in  the  heart, 
experience  a  genuine  repentance  and,  accepting  the  renewing  power  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  make  a  commitment  to  a  new  life  in  Christ.  It  was  this 
renovating  power  of  the  living  God,  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  pro¬ 
vided  the  fundamental  groundwork  for  subsequent  Anabaptist  theology 
and  spirituality.  The  debates  along  the  inner/outer  continuum,  much  like 
the  debates  along  the  spirit /letter  continuum,  mark  crucial  points  along 
the  path  of  Anabaptist  self-definition. 

Issues  along  the  inner/outer  continuum  can  be  further  divided 
(perhaps  rather  arbitrarily)  into  personal  ethical  issues  (focussing  more 
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on  pneumatic  and  anthropological  questions),  which  will  be  treated  in  this 
section,  and  ecclesiological  issues,  which  will  be  treated  in  the  following 
section.  In  reality  the  lines  between  the  personal  and  ecclesiological 
dimensions  were  not  fixed,  since  for  the  Anabaptists  (with  the  exception 
perhaps  of  radical  spiritualists  who  for  a  time  accepted  baptism) 
regeneration  at  the  personal  level  immediately  led  to  an  ecclesiological 
commitment. 

The  Personal  Ethical  Inner/Outer  Continuum:  Sacraments,  Ban  and 
Martyrdom 

The  inner  Anabaptist  emphasis,  with  its  accompanying  expecta¬ 
tion  and  requirement  of  a  new  life  in  Christ  for  the  renewed  believer,  was 
not  typically  Protestant;  rather  it  had  significant  roots  in  several  related 
strands  of  late  medieval  Catholic  piety.^^  Nevertheless,  while  the 
Anabaptists  shared  with  Roman  Catholics  a  more  optimistic  anthropol¬ 
ogy,  they  faced  at  least  two  signiHcant  questions  as  a  result  of  their 
protestant  critique  of  Catholicism. 

First,  what  role,  if  any,  were  the  external  ceremonies  to  play  in 
making  possible  the  life  of  the  spirit?  The  inherent  connection  in  late 
medieval  Catholicism  between  the  reception  of  the  sacraments  (the 
visible  means  of  invisible  grace)  and  the  subsequent  growth  in  the  life  of 
the  Spirit  was  severed  by  the  Anabaptists,  following  as  they  did  Zwingli’s 
lead  in  these  questions.  In  the  second  place,  the  manner,  means,  and 
thoroughness  of  regeneration  were  also  opened  to  question.  Did  the 
Holy  Spirit  regenerate  believers  directly  through  no  outward  means 
except  perhaps  the  hearing  of  the  Word?  Was  this  Word  an  inner  word 
alone?  Was  it  restricted  to  the  outer  Word?  And  was  this  regeneration 
thorough  and  complete  to  the  point  that  the  regenerate  could  expect  to 
remain  essentially  free  from  sin,  unless  inadvertently  overtaken? 

This  latter  question  was  focused  especially  by  the  Anabaptist 
consensus  that  Christians  should  submit  to  fraternal  discipline  in  cases  of 
sin  (and  here  we  begin  to  move  into  ecclesiological  issues).  But  this 
begged  an  important  question:  How  was  sin  to  be  deHned,  and  what 
measure  of  sin  would  be  applied?  A  high  view  of  regeneration  and  a 
literalistic  ethic  of  Nachfolge  would  necessarily  involve  a  strict  application 
of  the  ban,  whereas  a  more  pessimistic  view  of  regeneration  and  a  less 
literalistic  ethical  measure  would  tend  towards  a  more  lenient  application 
of  the  ban.  Debates  on  the  thoroughness  of  regeneration  can  be  seen  in 
Hubmaier’s  critique  of  some  Swiss  Brethren  (in  his  "On  the  Sword"), 
Marpeck’s  disagreement  with  some  Swiss  concerning  the  ban,  and  later 
Dutch  disagreements  concerning  the  enforcement  of  the  ban. 

The  anti-sacramental  Zwinglian  legacy,  combined  with  a  strong 
pneumatic  emphasis,  raised  a  significant  difficulty  within  Anabaptist  cir¬ 
cles.  If  the  external  elements  contained  no  saving  power  of  themselves 
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and  the  primary  saving  action  was  internal,  being  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  heart,  then  what  rationale  could  there  be  for  keeping  external 
ordinances  at  alP.  This  point  of  contention  was  closely  related  to  the  ten¬ 
sions  already  seen  along  the  spirit/letter  continuum.  The  more 
spiritualist  Anabaptist  faction  naturally  played  down  the  importance  of 
outer  marks  of  the  church;  the  more  literalist  Anabaptist  faction  naturally 
emphasized  obedience  to  the  words  2md  commands  of  Christ. 

The  tension  concerning  the  necessity  of  the  outer  marks  of 
regeneration  was  no  isolated  phenomenon  within  the  Anabaptist  move¬ 
ment.  It  became  visible  in  the  debate  between  Pilgram  Marpeck  on  the 
one  hand  and  Hans  Biinderlin  and  Christian  Entfelder  on  the  other,  in 
Melchior  Hoffman’s  readiness  to  abandon  the  outer  sign  of  baptism,  and 
in  the  insistence  by  some  Anabaptists  that  inner  Gelassenheit  would 
result  in  adherence  to  community  of  goods;  it  would  surface  again  later  in 
the  Netherlands  in  the  debate  between  Menno  Simons  and  Dirk  Philips 
on  the  one  hand,  and  David  Joris,  Nicolas  van  Blesdyck  and  other 
spiritualists  on  the  other. 

Finally,  the  inner  dimension  of  the  Anabaptist  understanding 
could  also  be  understood  as  an  invitation  to  Nicodemism  in  extreme  cases 
and  had  the  potential  of  moving  the  Anabaptist  fellowship  from  a  visible 
and  martyred  community  to  an  invisible  spiritual  fellowship  indistinguish¬ 
able  from  the  surroimding  world.^  The  temptation  to  Nicodemism  was 
particularly  strong  in  the  sixteenth  century  when  failure  to  conform 
publicly  to  accepted  religious  ritual  often  resulted  in  torture  and  death. 
Even  more  so  was  the  temptation  reinforced  if  outer  religious  obser¬ 
vances  were  held  to  be  of  no  essential  spiritual  significance.  Although 
there  were  degrees  of  dissembling  allowed  by  virtually  all  Anabaptist 
groups  living  in  hostile  territories,  the  central  issue  of  the  necessity  or 
non-necessity  of  a  particular  outward  life  (and  hence  martyrdom) 
occasionally  emerged  as  a  full-fledged  debate.  One  particularly  vivid 
debate  on  this  question  occurred  between  Menno  Simons  and  David 
Joris. 

The  working  out  of  the  inner/outer  tension  inherent  in  the  core 
of  Anabaptist  theology  (in  close  relationship  to  the  spirit/letter  tension) 
was  one  of  the  signiHcant  factors  that  determined  the  eventual  denomina¬ 
tional  shape  of  Anabaptist  groups  although  not  always  in  simple  or  pre¬ 
dictable  ways.  The  more  literalistic  Swiss  Brethren,  for  example,  in  fact 
held  to  a  more  optimistic  pneumatology  and  anthropology  (and  hence  to 
a  stricter  understanding  of  the  ban)  than  did  either  Hubmaier  or  Mar- 
peck.  The  South  German/Moravian  Anabaptists,  in  spite  of  their  more 
spiritualistic  beginnings,  very  early  linked  the  inner  condition  of  Gelassen¬ 
heit  to  an  outward  legislation  of  community  of  goods,  drawing  their  com¬ 
munity  boundaries  vis-a-vis  other  Anabaptists  on  that  point.  In  the  North 
the  struggle  between  an  inner  versus  an  outer  interpretation  of  Anabaptist 
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essentials  continued  well  beyond  Menno  and  shaped  later  Doopsgezind 
divisions. 

The  Exclesiological  Inner/Outer  Continuum:  Church/World 

The  recognition  that  there  were  crucial  distinctions  and  a 
tensional  relationship  to  be  maintained  between  church  and  world,  was 
present  from  the  start  of  the  Anabaptist  movement.  Such  a  tensional 
relationship  was  implied  in  the  core  principles  shared  by  all  Anabaptists: 
believers  are  those  empowered  by  the  Spirit  of  God  who  then  accept 
certain  outer  witnesses  to  that  inner  change.  The  broad  outlines  of  an 
Anabaptist  ecclesiology  are  thus  visible  from  the  start  in  believers’  bap¬ 
tism,  the  ban,  and  the  supper.  These  visible  marks  served  to  distinguish 
Anabaptist  congregations  from  Catholic  and  Protestant  congregations.  In 
spite  of  this  broad  agreement,  however,  it  remained  to  be  seen  what  fur¬ 
ther  ecclesiological  marks  would  be  seen  as  essential.  Many  subsequent 
intramural  disagreements  among  Anabaptists  concerned  these  further 
marks  of  the  true  church. 

Given  the  nature  of  shared  Anabaptist  principles,  which 
attempted  to  link  spirit  and  letter,  inner  and  outer,  it  was  inevitable  that 
debates  along  those  continua  would  also  have  ecclesiological  con¬ 
sequences.  These  are  seen  already  in  the  spiritualist  debates,  in  debates 
concerning  the  use  of  the  sword,  and  debates  concerning  the  limits  of 
regeneration  and  the  application  of  the  ban. 

Ecclesiological  boundaries  not  only  marked  the  lines  of  division 
between  church  and  world  (and  between  the  true  church  and  those  that 
were  not),  but  looking  internally,  these  boundaries  also  demarcated  the 
true  Anabaptist  church.  Within  their  churches  the  surviving  Anabaptist 
communities  attempted  to  set  up  what  was  impossible  to  set  up  in  society 
at  large:  outposts  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  How  did  the  earlier  debates 
along  the  spirit/letter  and  inner/outer  continua  resolve  themselves  in 
concrete  ecclesiological  practice?  Three  examples  come  to  mind  as  par¬ 
ticularly  revealing  this  historical  process. 

a)  The  question  of  justice.  To  what  extent  are  Christians  to  be 
involved  in  the  implementation  of  God’s  justice  in  the  world?  In  Anabap¬ 
tist  circles,  this  question  was  argued  inevitably  in  eschatological  and 
apocalyptic  terms  (certainly  not  in  terms  that  later  Enlightenment 
thinkers  would  have  recognized!).  There  was  a  similar  movement  to  be 
noted  in  all  main  branches  of  the  movement,  namely  from  an  initial  con¬ 
cern  with  God’s  justice  (which  for  the  Anabaptists  meant  involvement  in 
God’s  cause  of  justice  in  the  Last  Days)  to  eventual  qualified  rejections  of 
societal  involvement  by  the  saints  of  God.  This  movement  can  be  traced 
in  the  Swiss,  South  German,  and  Dutch  movements. 

Describing  this  movement  externally  we  would  say  that  there  was 
in  Anabaptism  a  steady  movement  towards  sectarianism.  Another  way  of 
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understanding  this  movement  is  to  say  that  all  surviving  Anabaptist 
groups  insisted  that  the  church  was  to  be  a  place  where  justice  prevailed, 
where  the  Kingdom  of  God  would  be  incarnated,  even  though  the  world 
was  not  such  a  place. 

b)  The  question  of  equality.  This  question  was  suggested  first  in 
the  egalitarianism  that  gained  expression  in  the  Peasants’  War.  It 
assumed  religious  expression  in  the  egalitarianism  implied  in  all 
pneumatic  movements  of  renewal.  The  pneumatic  strain  suggested  a 
spiritual  equality  among  members  of  the  church,  including  women,  for  the 
Spirit  bloweth  where  it  listeth.  To  take  a  case  that  is  particularly  relevant 
today,  we  can  trace  in  the  development  of  Anabaptism  how  this  implied 
spiritual  equality  worked  itself  out  over  time  in  relation  to  the  role 
allowed  to  women  in  the  various  Anabaptist  communities. 

c)  The  question  of  economics.  Economic  questions  have  already 
emerged  along  the  inner/outer  continuiun:  the  inner  change  (Gelassen- 
heit)  was  to  bring  about  an  outer  change  in  economic  behavior;  the 
regenerate  were  no  longer  to  live  as  the  world  lived.  This  had  implica¬ 
tions  for  economic  relationships  within  particular  Anabaptist  com¬ 
munities.  How  did  these  work  themselves  out  over  time? 

Conclusion 

We  titled  this  article  "Beyond  Polygenesis:  Recovering  the  Unity 
and  Diversity  of  Anabaptist  Theology."  What  we  wished  to  convey  by 
means  of  that  title  should  be  clear  from  the  foregoing.  It  is  time  to  move 
beyond  the  question  of  multiple  Anabaptist  origins  by  clarifying,  first,  that 
those  multiple  origins  did  not  signify  essentially  different  Anabaptisms  or 
essentially  different  Anabaptist  theologies.  In  spite  of  the  demonstrated 
adequacy  of  the  polygenesis  historical  model,  a  subsequent  positing  of  a 
polymorphic  early  Anabaptism  is  an  oversimplification  that  hinders,  rather 
than  fosters,  an  historical  understanding  of  the  subsequent  Anabaptist 
movement  and  its  development. 

If  one  is  to  understand  the  changes  and  developments  within 
Anabaptism  over  time,  it  is  truer  to  the  sources,  and  a  more  fruitful  his¬ 
torical  model,  to  begin  with  the  signiffcant  shared  core  of  Anabaptist 
theological  beliefs  that  cut  across  all  geographical  areas.  This  is  not  to 
argue  that  early  Anabaptism  was,  to  coin  an  infelicitous  phrase, 
monomorphic,  for  such  was  not  the  case.  SigniHcant  differences  of 
emphasis  existed  among  Anabaptist  groups  from  the  start.  What  we  do 
see  in  early  Anabaptism,  however,  is  a  movement  with  significant  internal 
theological  agreement  and  coherence  that,  in  early  stages  of  development, 
could  and  did  overlook  many  implications  which  later  would  become 
divisive  issues. 

It  was  only  as  community  boundaries  became  ffxed  and 
increasingly  specific,  and  when  salvation  came  to  be  defined  in  terms  of 
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those  community  boundaries,  that  we  can  speak  constructively  of  a 
polymorphic  Anabaptism,  or  Anabaptisms.  Between  the  poles  of 
pofygenesiSy  or  the  various  geographic  origins  and  tendencies  of  the  early 
Anabaptism  movement  and  the  establishment  of  polymorphic  Anabap¬ 
tism  with  distinct  impermeable  boundaries,  lies  a  dynamic  story  of 
intramural  dialogue  and  the  crossing  and  criss-crossing  of  countless  fluid 
boundaries  that  lasted  in  varying  degrees  in  different  regions  for  at  least  a 
century.  The  story  of  this  dynamic  conversational  diversity  must  also  be 
recovered  if  we  are  to  understand  Anabaptism  as  an  historical  movement. 

In  short,  we  would  maintain  that  the  full  Anabaptist  story  must 
be  told  within  a  framework  that  highlights  not  only  diverse  historical 
origins,  but  also  deeply  significant  commonalities,  differing  rates  of  com¬ 
munity  self-definition  within  different  regions  (with  attention  being  paid 
to  the  inevitable  pressures  of  social,  political  and  economic  realities  in 
those  regions),  the  fluidity  of  movement  between  various  Anabaptist 
groups  during  the  various  developmental  phases,  and  the  significance  of 
cross  fertilization  as  ideas  from  various  Anabaptist  currents  came  into 
dialogue.  It  is  only  at  the  end  of  this  dynamic  story  of  development  and 
generation  that  we  come  to  the  rigid  definition  of  boundaries  for  Anabap¬ 
tist  groups  who,  in  spite  of  historical  commonalities  of  belief  and  shared 
experiences  of  persecution  and  martyrdom,  nevertheless  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  salvation  was  to  be  denied  even  to  the  Anabaptist  brethren 
outside  their  own  group.  When  we  reach  this  final  stage  we  have  in  a  sig¬ 
nificant  way  reached  the  end  of  the  Anabaptist  story.  It  is  at  this  point 
that  we  begin  to  tell  the  stories  of  the  groups  we  call  Swiss  Brethren,  Hut- 
terites,  and  Mennonites. 
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Endnotes 

1.  The  further  historiographical  question,  ^ich  interests  so  many  scholars 
today,  seeks  the  ideological  reasons  behind  anyone’s  particular  choice  of  paradigms.  So  it 
is  that  Heinrich  Bullinger’s  account  of  the  Anabaptist  movement  can  be  understood  as  his 
attempt  to  disassociate  the  movement  from  his  own  Zurich  reform  and  to  link  it  with 
Saxon  (Lutheran)  origins.  The  debate  between  Holl  and  Troeltsch  can  similarly  be 
unpacked  for  ideological  motives.  The  same  has  been  done  for  Harold  Bender’s  recovery 
of  Anabaptism  which  served  definite  denominational  ends;  the  same  will  be  said  of  Stayer’s 
secular  paradigm  as  well  as  anything  we  might  propose.  Fascinating  though  such  inquiries 
are,  I  leave  them  for  others  to  pursue. 

2.  This  article  presents  the  essential  rationale  and  methodology  for  a  book- 
length  study  in  progress  entitled  "An  Introduction  to  Anabaptist  History  and  Theology." 

3.  Many  examples  could  be  cited.  One  will  sufHce.  "[The  Anabaptists]  pro¬ 
posed  to  reach  a  state  of  perfection  worthy  of  the  early  church;  the  members  communi¬ 
cated  to  each  other  their  visions  and  prophecies.  The  spiritual  temperature  gradually  rose, 
recalling  that  of  certain  contemporary  sects  such  as  the  pentecostalists...  Here  a  popular, 
fervently  mystical  and  anti-social  religion  was  being  opposed  to  that  of  the  reformers.  . . . 
Opposition  to  the  baptism  of  infants  entered  rather  late  into  their  programme  and  then 
doubtless  under  the  influence  of  Thomas  Miintzer."  J.  Rilliet,  Zwingli,  Third  Man  of  the 
Reformation  (London:  Lutterworth  Press,  1964),  140. 

4.  See,  for  example,  Ludwig  Keller,  Die  Reformation  und  die  dlteren 
Reformparteien  (Leipzig:  Hirzel,  1885)  and  Ernst  Miiller,  Geschichte  der  Bemischen  Tdufer 
(Nieuwkoop:  B.  de  Graaf,  1S)72;  original  edition,  Frauenfeld,  1895),  both  of  whom  argue 
for  Waldensian  continuity.  Albrecht  Ritschl,  Geschichte  des  Pietismus,  I  (Bonn,  Adolph 
Marcus,  1880)  argues  for  radical  Franciscan  origins.  Humanist  influences  are  posited  by 
Walther  Koehler,  "Wiedertaufer,"  Die  Religion  in  Geschichte  und  Gegenwart,  2nd.  ed. 
(Tubingen,  1931),  V,  1918,  and  Leonhard  von  Muralt,  Glaube  und  Lehre  der  Schweizeris- 
chen  Wiedertaufer  in  der  Reformationszeit  (Zurich,  1938),  6-7. 

5.  "In  the  so-called  religious  wars  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  very  positive 
material  class-interests  were  at  play,  and  those  wars  were  class  wars  just  as  were  the  later 
collisions  in  England  and  France.  If  the  class  struggles  of  that  time  appear  to  bear  reli¬ 
gious  earmarks,  if  the  interests,  requirements  and  demands  of  the  various  classes  hid  them¬ 
selves  behind  a  religious  screen,  it  little  changes  the  actual  situation,  and  is  to  be  explained 
by  the  conditions  of  the  time."  So  Friedrich  Engels,  The  German  Revolutions  (Chicago: 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  1967),  34. 

6.  "The  Anabaptist  movement  broke  out  in  1525,  in  Zurich,  in  radical  Reform 
circles,  to  whom  Zwingli’s  application  of  the  principles  of  Scripture  seemed  inadequate. 
The  following  were  its  main  characteristics:  emphasis  on  Believers’  Baptism,  a  voluntary 
church,  the  precepts  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  rejection  of  the  oath,  of  war,  law, 
and  authority,  and,  finally,  the  most  far-reaching  mutual  material  help,  and  the  equality  of 
all  Church  members,  the  election  of  elders  and  preachers  by  the  local  congregations,  and, 
to  a  large  extent,  the  unpaid  character  of  the  pastoral  office;  these  principles  were  in  close 
agreement  with  the  democratic  tendencies  of  the  masses."  So  Ernst  Troeltsch,  The  Social 
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Teaching  of  the  Christian  Churches^  2  vols.,  trans.  by  Olive  Wyon  (Chicago:  University  of 
Chicago  Press,  1981;  reprint  of  the  1931  edition,  Allen  and  Unwin),  vol.  2,  703. 

7.  See  Karl  Holl,  "Luther  und  die  Schwarmer,"  1922,  in  Gesammelte  Aufsdtze  zur 
Kirchengeschichte,  I,  (Tubingen:  Mohr,  1948),  420-467.  Holl  noted,  "But  even  insofar  as  the 
sketch  is  intended  only  as  a  woricing  out  of  the  "Types,"  I  cannot  agree  with  it.  What 
Troeltsch  explains  precisely ...  is  indeed  abstractly  clearly  thought,  but  it  corresponds  not  at 
all  to  reality.  There  is  no  Anabaptism  which  did  not  support  mysticism  however  simply. 
Above  all  the  Anabaptists  placed  the  weight  on  the  "Spirit,"  in  contrast  with  mere  learning 
and  a  literal  understanding.  . . .  When  Troeltsch  freed  the  [spiritualists]  as  a  group  from 
the  others,  by  means  of  the  uniform  "Type,"  he  immediately  destroyed  v^liat  characterized 
the  movement  as  a  whole.  And  this  is  that  in  this  movement,  seeming  opposites  stand  in  a 
reciprocal  relationship:  a  mysticism  raised  to  a  fine  spiritualism,  (along  with)  a  determined 
will  to  renew  the  world.  Thus  at  one  point  mysticism  appears  as  the  source  of  power,  and 
at  the  next  moment  as  the  refuge  for  the  disappointed..."  424,  n.  1  (translation  mine). 

8.  For  a  retrospective  look  at  the  life  and  work  of  Harold  Bender,  see  the  entire 
issue  of  MQR,  37  (April,  1964).  Bender  was  the  founder  and  editor  of  the  MQR  from  its 
inception  until  the  time  of  his  death. 

9.  Bender’s  original  address  was  published  in  MQR  18  (April,  1944),  67-88.  For 
this  citation  see  Harold  Bender,  "The  Anabaptist  Vision,"  in  Guy  F.  Hershberger,  ed..  The 
Recovery  of  the  Anabaptist  Vision  (Scottdale,  Pa.:  Herald  Press,  1957),  37. 

10.  Ibid.,  35;  36. 

11.  Ibid.,  42. 

12.  Roland  Bainton,  "The  Left  Wing  of  the  Reformation,"  Journal  of  Religion, 
21  (1941).  See  also  the  Introduction  to  Heinold  Fast,  Der  linke  Fliigel  der  Reformation 
(Bremen:  Carl  Schiinemann  Verlag,  1962). 

13.  George  H.  Williams,  The  Radical  Reformation  (Philadelphia:  Westminster 
Press,  1962),  xxiii-xxxi.  Williams  speaks  of  the  Radical  Reformation  as  a  "three-pronged 
movement  ...  which,  besides  Anabaptists  of  various  types,  included  Spiritualists  and 
spiritualizers  of  varying  tendencies,  and  the  Evangelical  Rationalists,  largely  Italian  in 
origin."  Ibid.,  xxiv.  A  substantially  revised  edition  of  Williams’  great  work  is  available  only 
in  Spanish:  La  Reforma  Radical  (Mexico,  D.F.:  Fondo  de  Cultura  Economica,  1983).  His 
definition  of  the  Radical  Reformation,  however,  has  remained  unchanged  in  that  edition. 

14.  See  the  "Introduction,"  in  George  Williams  and  Angel  Mergal,  eds..  Spiritual 
and  Anabaptist  Writers  (Philadelphia:  Westminster  Press,  1957),  19-38. 

15.  Speaking  of  the  Swiss  and  South  German  movements,  Kuhler  writes  "Het 
Anabaptisme  blijft  dan  in  beide  gebieden  voortbestaan,  maar  zijn  beginselen  groeien  niet 
meer  uit  in  nieuwe  levensvormen,  men  gaat  zich  aan  oude  tradities  vastklemmen,  en  het 
overblijfsel  wordt  meer  en  meer  een  eerbiedwaardige  antiquiteit.  Eerst  in  Nederland 
komt,  in  weerwil  van  niet  minder  zware  vervolging,  de  voile  ontplooiing;  eerst  hier  toont  de 
doopersche  beweging,  in  een  ontwikkelingsgang  van  eeuwen,  welke  krachten  in  haar 
scholen.  Vandaar,  dat  veel  van  de  geschiedenis  in  Nederland  licht  werpt  op  die  daar- 
buiten."  WJ.  Kuhler,  Geschiedenis  der  Nederlandsche  Doopsgezinden  in  de  zestiende  eeuw 
(Haarlem:  Tjeenk  Willink,  1932),  6. 

16.  Ibid.,  3-6. 
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17.  See  James  M.  Stayer,  "Was  Dr.  Kuehler’s  Conception  of  Early  Dutch 
Anabaptism  Historically  Sound?,”  in  MQR  60  (July,  1986),  261-188;  and  Walter  Klaassen, 
"Menno  Simons  Research,  1937-1986,"  MQJR  60  (Oct.,  1986),  483^96. 

18.  Robert  Friedmann,  "Anabaptism  and  Protestantism,"  MQR,  24(1950),  12-24; 
idem.,  The  Theology  of  Anabaptism  (Scottdale:  Herald  Press,  1973). 

19.  Hans  Hillerbrand,  "Anabaptism  and  the  Reformation:  Another  Look,"  in 
Stayer  and  Packull,  The  Anabaptists  and  Thomas  Muntzer  (Toronto:  Kendall/Hunt,  1980), 
46-53. 

20.  "The  Lutherans  and  Anabaptists  did  not  regard  Christ  in  person  and  work 
in  the  same  manner."  John  Oyer,  Lutheran  Reformers  Against  Anabaptists  (The  Hague:  Nij- 
hoff,  1964),  215.  And  again,  "On  the  importance,  indeed  the  absolute  necessity,  of  works  in 
the  Christian  life  the  Anabaptists  of  Central  Germany  spoke  with  rare  unanimity.  They 
did  not  always  emphasize  the  same  activities  as  woiks,  but  most  of  them  included  sepa¬ 
ration  from  the  world,  the  sharing  of  material  goods  with  the  brother  and  suffering  for  the 
sake  of  the  gospel.  . . .  This  discipleship,  this  following  of  Christ  by  the  new  creature,  had 
a  distinct  relation  to  salvation,  so  that  one  could  not  say  it  was  unnecessary  for  salvation. 

.  .  Unanimously  (the  Anabaptists)  held  that  faith  and  obedience  to  the  commands  of 
Christ  could  not  be  separated  in  the  salvation  process.”  Ibid.,  221. 

21.  "It  is  time  to  raise  the  question  again  as  to  \^ether  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
all  they  wanted  was  a  little  more  of  what  Luther  and  Zwingli  had  to  offer.  It  is  the  thesis  of 
this  paper  that  the  matter  went  deeper  than  that.  It  was  not  simply  a  question  of  playing 
one-upsmanship  with  the  Reformers.  The  Anabaptists  started  farther  back  religiously, 
economically,  and  politically.  They  not  only  agreed  with  the  necessity  for  correcting 
abuses,  but  they  raised  questions  about  the  basic  assumptions  of  European  religion  and 
culture."  Walter  Klaassen,  "The  Nature  of  the  Anabaptist  Protest,"  MQR  45  (October, 
1971),  293-294. 

22.  Friedmann  noted  that  the  Reformers  "concentrated  on  the  individual  and 
his  predicament  qua  sinner."  By  contrast,  "Nothing  of  this  kind  belongs  to  the  Anabaptist 
vision.  It  is  therefore  not  allowable  to  interpret  Anabaptism  as  a  sort  of  radicalized 
Protestantism  or  even  as  "Protestantism  plus  more  emphasis  on  ethics.’"  Friedmann, 
Theology,  159. 

23.  See  Walter  Klaassen,  "Spiritualization  in  the  Reformation,  MQR  37(1%3). 
Friedmann  notes  that  "the  first  generation  of  Anabaptists  shows  ...  a  reliance  on  the 
spiritualistic  or  semimystical  awareness  of  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  believer 
which  enables  him  to  understand  the  Scriptures  without  special  learning,  and  also  to  inter¬ 
pret  them  afresh,  independently  from  other  teachers."  It  was  only  later  that  this  was 
abandoned  "in  favor  of  a  stricter  biblicism."  Friedmann,  Theology,  19-20. 

24.  "Mijn  bezwaar  is,  dat  bij  hem  de  feiten  zich  te  veel  naar  het  schema  moeten 
voegen.  Om  zijn  ‘Sektentypus’  terug  te  vinden  beperkt  hij  het  Anabaptisme  willekeurig  tot 
de  strenge  richting.  Mannen  als  Denck  en  David  Joris  behandelt  hij  afzonderlijk  en  veel 
later.  Zoo  komt  hij  tot  de  ongerijmdheid,  dat  de  uitdrukking  Treie  Taufer’  een 
‘contradictio  in  adjecto’  is.  In  Nederland  hebben  de  16de-eeuwsche  Doopsgezinden  ander 
geoordeeld:  zoowel  bij  hen  als  bij  hunne  vijanden  vinden  wij  de  gewraakte  benaming  van 
den  oudsten  tijd  af."  Kuhler,  Geschiedenis,  15,  n.  2.  There  is,  of  course,  a  certain  echo  here 
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of  Karl  Holl’s  earlier  critique. 

25.  An  illustration  of  the  limitations  of  the  typological  approach  is  found  in 
Fast,  who  in  Der  linke  Fliigel  der  Reformation  argued  that,  by  definition,  there  could  be  no 
"revolutionary"  Spiritualists  or  Anabaptists.  "Spiritualismus  kann  nicht  revolutionar  sein. 
Ihm  ist  an  einer  sichbaren  Umwalzung  grundsatzlich  nicht  gelegen.  Ahnliches  gilt  von  dem 
Begriff  ‘revolutionares  Taufertum’.  GewiB  ist  die  Wiedertaufe  von  Melchior  Hoffman  und 
in  Munster  geiibt  worden.  Insofern  kann  man  hier  von  Taufern  sprechen.  Aber 
theologisch  gesehen  haben  sie  doch  mehr  gemein  mit  dem  ‘revolutionaren  Spiritualisten’ 
Miintzer  als  mit  den  Taufern  in  Zurich.  Sie  sollten  deshalb  nicht  mit  den  genuinen 
Taufern  unter  einem  Namen  zusammengefafit  werden,  sondem  mit  Miintzer,"  xxx-xxxi. 

26.  As  noted  by  Klaus  Deppermann,  Melchior  Hoffman:  Soziale  Unruhen  und 
apokalyptische  Visionen  im  Zeitalter  der  Reformation,  (Gottingen:  Vandenhoeck  & 
Ruprecht,  1979),  11:  "der  soziale  und  politische  Kontext,  in  dem  die  Ideen  ihren  Sitz  hat- 
ten,  blieb  weitgehend  ausserhalb  der  Betrachtung." 

27.  James  Stayer,  Werner  Packull  and  Klaus  Deppermann,  "From  Monogenesis 
to  Polygenesis:  The  Historical  Discussion  of  Anabaptist  Origins,"  MQR  49  (April,  1975), 
84. 

28.  Ibid.,  S3-S5,  passim. 

29.  "Leaving  aside  the  three  movements  which  established  themselves  on  the 
ruins  of  early  South  German  Anabaptism,  we  see  that  the  three  more  or  less  independent 
points  of  departure  for  Anabaptist  history  were  South  German  Anabaptism,  the  Swiss 
Brethren  and  the  Melchiorites.  The  Zurich  baptisms  of  1525  have  priority  in  point  of  time, 
but  the  South  German  Anabaptism  which  began  in  Augsburg  in  1526  and  the  Low 
German-Dutch  Anabaptism  which  Melchior  Hoffman  began  in  Emden  in  1530  cannot  be 
regarded  as  ’derived’  from  the  Swiss  Brethren."  Ibid.,  86. 

30.  For  summaries  of  the  new  polygenesis  historical  consensus,  see  Hans-Jiirgen 
Goertz,  Die  Tdufer:  Geschichte  und  Deutung  (Miinchen:  Beck,  1980);  J.  Denny  Weaver, 
Becoming  Anabaptist  (Scottdale,  Pa.:  Herald  Press,  1987),  the  first  three  chapters. 

31.  James  Stayer,  "The  Easy  Demise  of  a  Normative  Vision  of  Anabaptism,"  in 
Mennonite  Identity:  Historical  and  Contemporary  Perspectives,  ed.  by  Calvin  Redekop  and 
Samuel  Steiner  (Waterloo,  Ont.:  Institute  of  Anabaptist  and  Mennonite  Studies,  1988), 
109.  See  also  Rodney  J.  Sawatsky,  "The  One  and  the  Many:  The  Recovery  of  Mennonite 
Pluralism,"  in  Walter  Klaassen,  ed.,  Anabaptism  Revisited  (Scottdale,  Pa.:  Herald  Press, 
1992),  pp.  141-154;  Sawatsky  cites  Stayer’s  observation  on  142. 

32.  "A  number  of  Anabaptist  movements  arose  that  were  independent  of  the 
Swiss  Brethren...  They  had  basically  different  memberships  and  theologies."  Stayer,  Pack¬ 
ull,  Deppermann,  "Polygenesis,"  85. 

33.  I  have  arrived  at  this  critique  of  polygenesis  primarily  because  of  my  own 
frustrated  attempts  (as  an  historian  and  a  teacher  using  the  categories  provided  by  the 
polygenesis  model)  to  describe  Anabaptism  as  a  theological  movement.  On  the  other  hand, 
my  friend  and  colleague  at  Conrad  Grcbcl  College,  Werner  Packull  (whose  own  earlier 
work  on  South  German  Anabaptism  was  instrumental  in  defining  the  polygenesis  interpre¬ 
tive  model)  has  been  working  for  some  years  now  on  a  careful  and  meticulous  historical 
description  of  the  development  of  Anabaptism  in  Moravia.  (See  his  soon-to-be-published 
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monograph,  "The  Beginnings  of  the  Hutterian  Brethren:  The  Storm  and  Stress  of  Early 
Communitarian  Anabaptism,  1527-1556.")  I  find  it  significant  that  when  Packull  moved 
past  the  question  of  origins,  and  addressed  the  question  of  Anabaptist  development,  he 
discovered  a  rich  interplay  in  Moravia  between  Swiss,  Silesian  and  South  German  Anabap¬ 
tists  and  their  respective  theological  traditions,  as  well  as  finding  a  surprising  fluidity  of 
boundaries  between  those  traditions.  There  was  a  more  fundamental  unity  of  Anabaptist 
belief,  and  thus  a  readier  crossing  of  boundaries,  than  the  polygenesis  model  might  have 
led  one  to  expect.  My  thanks  to  Werner  Packull  for  sharing  his  manuscript  with  me  prior 
to  its  publication. 

34.  No  claim  is  made  for  the  originality  of  what  we  are  proposing,  nor  would  we 
claim  that  we  are  presenting  a  new  paradigm.  This  proposal  was  not  bom  ex  nihilo.  Above 
all  a  heavy  debt  is  owed  to  Walter  Klaassen’s  work,  as  will  be  evident.  See  especially 
Walter  Klaassen,  Anabaptism:  Neither  Catholic  nor  Protestant  (Waterloo,  Ont.:  Conrad 
Press,  1973),  a  little  theological  outline  that  still  retains  validity  today.  Also  Walter  Klaas¬ 
sen,  "Word,  Spirit,  and  Scripture  in  Early  Anabaptist  Thought,"  thesis  submitted  for  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  Oxford  University,  1960. 

35.  When  interrogated  about  his  faith,  for  example,  Jorg  Maler  asserted  that  he 
believed  "wie  Christus  und  die  aposstel  im  evangelion  leren  und  di  12  articl  des  glaubens 
aussweisen."  TA,  Ostschweiz,  #323,  238.  One  of  the  earliest  Anabaptist  testimonies  from 
Switzerland  tells  how  Uli  Hottinger  asked  Heinrich  Aberli  to  baptize  him,  when  they  had 
come  to  a  fountain  on  their  journey  to  Waldshut.  Aberli  asked  Hottinger,  "Do  you  believe 
in  your  heart?"  In  response  Hottinger  recited  the  creed  (erzalte  er  im  den  gloubenn),  fell 
onto  his  knees,  and  with  tearful  eyes  asked  to  be  baptized.  QGTS,  zu.,  161-2.  See  also  the 
discussion  in  Friedmann,  Theology,  53ff.  The  "articles  of  the  faith"  are  exposited  in  writing 
in  places  as  diverse  as  Ausbund,  the  Swiss  Brethren  hymnal  (hymn  2  is  a  versification  of 
the  Creed),  to  Balthasar  HubmaieFs  writings,  to  Peter  Riedemann  in  the  Hutterite  tradi¬ 
tion.  The  most  notable  Swiss  example  of  a  confession  built  upon  the  credal  pattern  is 
Balthasar  HubmaieFs  "Die  Zwelf  Artickel  Christenlichs  glaubens,"  in  Westin  and  Bergsten, 
eds.,  Balthasar  Hubmaier  Schriften  (Gutersloh:  Gerd  Mohn,  1962),  215-220,  written  in 
1527;  Leonard  Schiemer  exposited  the  Apostle’s  Creed  in  a  letter  to  the  congregation  at 
Rattenberg,  printed  in  Lydia  Muller,  Glaubenszeugnisse  oberdeutscher  Taufgesinnter  (Leip¬ 
zig:  Heinius  Nachfolger,  1938;  reprint  by  Johnson  Reprint  Corp.,  1971),  44-58.  For  a  Hut¬ 
terite  example,  see  Peter  Riedemann,  Account  of  Our  Religion,  Doctrine  and  Faith 
(London:  Hodder  and  Stoughton,  1950),  written  in  1542.  In  the  Hessian  context,  Tasch’s 
"Confession  of  Faith"  of  1538  included  the  simple  acceptance  of  the  "twelve  articles  of  the 
Christian  faith."  TA,  Hesse,  255,  art.  VI.  See  also  the  later  Swiss  Brethren  confession  from 
Hesse  in  Theodor  Sippell,  ed.,  "Confession  of  the  Swiss  Brethren  in  Hesse,  1578,"  MQR  23 
(Jan.,  1949),  22-34;  full  text  in  TA,  Hesse,  404-440.  Jorg  Maler  wrote  a  confession  based  on 
the  Apostles’  Creed  (see  the  Kunstbuch,  number  40)  with  the  title  "Ein  bekanntnuss  des 
gloubens,  mach  vermocg  heiliger  gschrift  zamengstelt..."  TA,  Ostschweiz,  #599,  493.  See 
also  the  discussion  in  Friedmann,  Theology,  53-55. 

36.  "Spirituality,"  in  Gordon  S.  Wakefield,  ed..  The  Westminster  Dictionary  of 
Christian  Spirituality,  (Philadelphia:  Westminster  Press,  1983),  361-2. 

37.  In  his  interpretation  of  Anabaptist  theology  Robert  Friedmann  noted  that 
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the  absence  of  systematic  theological  activity  on  the  part  of  the  Anabaptists  indicated  only 
the  lack  of  an  aq)licit  theology  as  an  abstract  system  of  thought.  Nevertheless,  he  argued 
that  any  religious  movement  will  be  based  on  underlying  (implicit)  theological  ideas.  The 
non-systematic  religious  ideas  of  the  Anabaptists  Friedmann  called  their  implicit  theology, 
and  he  proceeded  to  extract  this  theology  from  Swiss  and  South  German  Anabaptist  writ¬ 
ings.  (Friedmann,  Theology,  20.)  Friedmann’s  description  of  Anabaptist  theology  as  an 
"existential  theology"  (a  theology  based  on  immediate  experience,  in  principle  non- 
systematic)  has  not  been  utilized  subsequently,  although  most  of  the  features  of  Swiss  and 
South  German  Anabaptist  thought  subsequently  identified  by  Friedmann  still  retain 
validity. 

38.  Walter  Klaassen,  Anabaptism:  Neither  Catholic  nor  Protestant  (Waterloo, 
Ontario:  Conrad  Press,  1973). 

39.  This  task,  while  not  ignored,  was  pursued  only  incidentally  by  Klaassen.  But 
see,  e.g.,  Klaassen’s  discussion  of  Anabaptist  legalism,  and  the  internal  discussion  it 
provoked.  Ibid.,  34  ff. 

40.  There  were  to  my  knowledge  no  Anabaptists  who  supported  the  Lutheran 
view  of  the  Supper. 

41.  Walter  Klaassen,  "Word,  Spirit,  and  Scripture  in  Early  Anabaptist  Thought," 
thesis  submitted  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  Oxford  University,  1960;  and 
Walter  Klaassen,  "Spiritualization  in  the  Reformation,"  MQR  37  (1963),  61-77.  Klaassen’s 
continuum  was  applied  in  the  specific  question  of  spirit  and  letter. 

42  Summarized  in  Bauman,  Gewaltlosigkeit,  130-4. 

43  Walter  Klaassen,  "Word,  Spirit,  and  Scripture  in  Early  Anabaptist  Thought," 
thesis  submitted  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  Oxford  University,  1960;  and 
Walter  Klaassen,  "Spiritualization  in  the  Reformation,"  MQR  37  (1963),  67-77. 

44.  "It  is  not  in  the  least  surprising  that  Anabaptists  have  traditionally  been 
regarded  as  enthusiasts  and  visionaries.  The  Tduferakten  and  their  own  writings  are  full  of 
pneumatic  language,  of  expressions  of  their  conviction  of  the  immediacy  of  God’s  working. 
They  knew  themselves  to  be  under  the  direct  command  of  God  and  could  say  without 
doubt  or  reticence  that  what  they  did  was  a  result  of  God’s  direction."  So  Walter  Klaassen, 
"Word,  Spirit,  and  Scripture  in  Early  Anabaptist  Thought,"  thesis  submitted  for  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  Oxford  University,  1960,  98. 

45.  Although  Heinold  Fast  wished  to  deny  that  this  group  of  people  were 
Anabaptist,  preferring  to  classify  them  as  Schwarmer,  nevertheless  he  recognized  their  par¬ 
ticular  kind  of  biblicism:  "Die  Heilige  Schrift  ist  fiir  sie  nur  unter  bestimmten  Bedingungen 
mafigebend.  Jedenfalls  aber  gibt  es  eine  Offenbarung  iiber  die  Bibel  hinaus."  Heinold 
Fast,  Der  linke  Flugel  der  Reformation  (Bremen:  Carl  Schiinemann  Verlag,  1962),  xxviii. 
Regardless  of  how  we  may  judge  their  interpretive  efforts,  it  is  clear  that  they  themselves 
considered  dreams  and  visions  in  continuity  with  biblically  revealed  truth  (and  in  continuity 
with  biblical  examples),  not  as  going  beyond  the  Bible. 

46.  As  against  J.H.  Yoder’s  description,  which  traces  the  hermeneutics  of  the 
old  "evangelical  Anabaptist"  grouping,  but  excludes  important  Anabaptist  figures.  See 
John.  H.  Yoder,  "The  Hermeneutics  of  the  Anabaptists,"  MQR  41  (Oct.,  1967),  291-308. 

47.  Kenneth  Davis,  Anabaptism  and  Asceticism  (Scottdale,  Pa.:  Herald  Press, 
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1974). 

48.  Niccxlemism  is  a  word  that  describes  the  secret  holding  of  one  belief,  while 
outwardly  practicing,  and  appearing  to  believe  another. 
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Chapter  2 


"Community  as  Conversation: 

A  New  Model  of  Anabaptist  Hermeneutics 

John  D.  Roth 

In  an  essay  published  in  1955  noted  historian  and  theologian 
Harold  S.  Bender  summarized  the  hermeneutical  assumptions  which 
informed  the  Anabaptist  interpretation  of  Scripture.  The  Anabaptists,  he 
suggested,  endorsed  the  Reformation  slogan  of  sola  Scriptura^  but  unlike 
the  reformers  —  who  were  ”led  at  times  by  theological  and  practical  con¬ 
siderations  to  depart  from  the  strict  teaching  of  scripture”  --  the  Anabap¬ 
tists  were  "more  radical  and  consistent  in  their  application  of  the  princi¬ 
ple."  In  addition,  the  Anabaptists  assumed  the  "supremacy  of  the  New 
Testament"  over  the  Old  Testament,  they  sought  to  find  a  healthy  balance 
between  the  Inner  and  the  Outer  Word,  and  they  "tried  to  ob^  the  com¬ 
mands  of  Christ  and  teachings  of  the  New  Testament  literally."^ 

In  the  decades  which  have  followed  since  Bender’s  article 
Anabaptist  scholarship  has  undergone  a  significant  transformation.  If 
Bender  and  his  generation  focused  primarily  on  Zurich  and  the  Grebel 
circle  as  the  birthplace  of  the  movement,  more  recent  studies  have 
demonstrated  that  legitimate  claims  for  Anabaptist  origins  might  also  be 
made  for  the  followers  of  Melchior  Hoffman  in  the  Low  Countries  or  the 
converts  of  Hans  Hut  in  Central  Germany.^  A  field  formerly  dominated 
by  theologians  has  since  made  room  for  social  historians  who  have 
inquired  into  the  economic  and  political  context  within  which  the  Anabap¬ 
tist  movement  took  its  distinctive  shape.  And  the  once  comfortable 
notion  of  "evangelical  Anabaptism"  as  a  clearly-defined,  normative 
standard  against  which  other  16th  —  as  well  as  20th  —  century  expressions 
of  faith  might  be  judged,  has  given  way  to  a  view  of  Anabaptism  whose 
boundaries  were  much  more  fluid  and  dynamic  than  earlier  scholars  were 
willing  to  concede.  But  despite  the  fact  that  these  new  emphases  and 
approaches  have  encouraged  a  reappraisal  of  virtually  every  assumption 
in  the  older  historiography,  it  would  appear  as  if  the  study  of  Anabaptist 
hermeneutics  has  remained  relatively  immune  to  these  revisionist 
impulses.  While  recent  scholarship  on  Anabaptist  hermeneutics  has 
refined  Bender’s  summary  and  broadened  the  scope  of  his  inquiry,  it  has 
not  challenged  the  premises  or  the  essential  content  of  his  conclusions.^ 
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This  essay  will  not  attempt  to  overturn  the  established  scholarly 
consensus  regarding  the  Anabaptist  understanding  of  scripture.  It  will, 
however,  suggest  that  recent  trends  in  scholarship,  particularly  those 
prompted  by  social  historians,  raise  a  set  of  questions  for  the  study  of 
Anabaptist  hermeneutics  which  have  not  yet  been  fully  explored.  One 
consequence  of  these  questions  may  be  a  new  understanding  of  the 
Anabaptist  approach  to  scripture  which  is  more  sensitive  to  the  diversity 
within  the  Anabaptist  movement,  more  careful  to  distinguish  between 
stated  principles  and  actual  practice,  and  more  attuned  to  the  broader 
social,  political  and  economic  context  within  which  discussions  about  Bib- 
hcal  interpretation  occurred. 

Anabaptist  Hermeneutics:  The  Traditional  Interpretation 

Anabaptism  took  shape  within  the  broader  contours  of  the 
Protestant  reformation,  a  movement  of  religious  and  social  reform  deeply 
committed  to  the  careful  study  of  scripture  by  laity  and  clergy  alike,  and 
utterly  convinced  of  the  Scripture’s  authority  and  relevance  in  all  matters 
of  faith  and  daily  life.  Thus,  in  their  insistence  that  the  Bible  was  the  final 
arbiter  of  religious  debate  the  Anabaptists  did  not  differ  markedly  from 
other  Protestant  reformers,  even  those  reformers  who  quickly  denounced 
them  as  schismatics  and  heretics.  Rather,  the  Anabaptists  p^ted  com¬ 
pany  with  the  magisterial  reformers  on  the  question  of  how  the  truths  of 
scripture  were  to  be  interpreted  and  applied:  the  issue,  in  other  words, 
was  one  of  hermeneutics. 

Determining  exactly  what  those  distinctly  Anabaptist 
hermeneutical  principles  were,  however,  has  been  made  more  difficult  by 
the  fact  that  few  Anabaptist  leaders  wrote  explicitly  on  the  issue.^ 
Indeed,  the  evidence  upon  which  the  traditional  interpretation  of  Anabap¬ 
tist  hermeneutics  rests  is  gleaned  from  an  eclectic  set  of  sources:  theologi¬ 
cal  treatises,  court  interrogations,  martyrologies,  hymns,  transcriptions  of 
disputations,  and  confessions  of  faith.  But  from  these  various  sources,  a 
composite  picture  of  hermeneutical  principles  has  emerged.^  According 
to  the  standard  scholarly  concensus,  now  almost  forty  years  old,  the  essen¬ 
tial  elements  of  that  hermeneutic  included  the  following: 

1.  The  Anabaptists  believed  that  the  meaning  of  Scripture  was 
clear,  even  to  the  unlearned;  all  points  of  confusion  or  apparent  con¬ 
tradiction  in  scripture  could  be  clarified  by  scripture  itself.  That  is,  by 
reference  to  other  biblical  passages  rather  than  to  private  revelation  or 
tradition. 

2.  The  life  and  teachings  of  Jesus  offered  an  important  key  to 
unlocking  the  mysteries  of  the  written  word.  All  of  Scripture,  both  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  needed  to  be  interpreted  in  a  way  that  was  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  revelation  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ. 

3.  The  Anabaptists  insisted  on  a  simple  and  literal  obedience  to 
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the  clear  commands  of  Scripture,  particularly  the  teachings  of  Jesus.  A 
proper  hermeneutic,  they  believed,  was  inextricably  linked  to  a  life  of 
faithful  obedience. 

4.  A  distinction  was  to  be  made  between  the  Old  Test2mient 
(covenant,  promise,  warfare)  and  the  New  Testament  (grace,  fulfillment, 
suffering  love).  Particularly  in  their  teaching  on  the  oath  2md  the  sword, 
the  Anabaptists  granted  to  the  latter  an  authority  superior  to  that  of  the 
Old  Testament. 

5.  God  speaks  both  in  the  Outer  (or  written)  word  of  Scripture  as 
well  as  in  the  Inner  (or  spiritual)  word  of  revelation.  Both  are  necessary 
for  a  proper  understanding  of  God’s  will,  but  either  one  could  easily  be 
stressed  to  the  detriment  of  the  other.  TTie  Anabaptists  sought  to  balance 
the  Outer  word  and  the  Inner  word. 

6.  Scripture  is  best  interpreted  as  a  communal  process,  in  the 
context  of  a  body  of  believers  who,  with  the  help  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  gather 
to  study  God’s  Word  and  to  discern  God’s  will. 

Over  the  past  forty  years  these  basic  principles  have  been 
restated  2md  aunplified  in  numerous  articles  and  monographs.  One  pEirtic- 
ular  line  of  research  has  focused  on  the  hermeneutics  of  specific  Anabap¬ 
tist  leaders.  Overwhelmingly  theological  in  orientation,  these  studies  of 
such  leaders  as  Menno  Simons,  Pilgrim  Marpeck,  Peter  Riedemann  and 
Dirk  Philips  have  indeed  shairpened  our  understanding  of  the  hermeneuti¬ 
cal  nu2mces  within  the  Anabaptist  movement  and  they  have  provided  a 
rich  source  of  illustrations  to  buttress  the  general  principles  noted  above.^ 

Other  scholars  working  in  a  slightly  different  vein  have  attempted 
to  refine  or  reconceptualize  the  overarching  principles  of  Anabaptist 
hermeneutics  by  giving  particular  emphasis  to  a  specific  theme.  Thus,  for 
example,  John  Howard  Yoder  has  helped  to  popularize  the  concept  of  the 
"hermeneutical  community"  as  a  distinctively  Anabaptist  approach  to 
scripture.  In  contrast  to  both  medieval  Catholicism  and  the  magisteriad 
reformers,  the  Anabaptists  interpreted  scripture  as  a  communal  exercise 
thereby  denying  a  prior  authority  to  tradition,  formal  creedal  statements 
or  the  political  interests  of  the  state.^  Taking  a  slightly  different  tack,  C. 
J.  Dyck  and  others  have  written  eloquently  of  an  Anabaptist 
"hermeneutics  of  obedience,"  arguing  that  early  Anabaptists  refused  to 
separate  proper  Biblical  interpretation  from  a  life  of  obedience  to  God’s 
will  as  revealed  in  Scripture.^  Other  scholars  have  highlighted  the 
"christo-centric"  nature  of  Anabaptist  hermeneutics,  suggesting  that  the 
Anabaptists  interpreted  scripture  prim2uily  through  the  lens  of  Christ’s 
example  and  His  teachings.^  And  one  historian  has  even  proposed,  not 
altogether  convincingly,  that  the  Anabaptists  had  a  distinctive 
"hermeneutics  of  grace." 

These  various  efforts  to  capture  the  essence  of  Anabaptist 
hermeneutics  have  much  to  commend  them.  As  "ideal  tyi>e"  summaries 
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parison  with  other  Reformation  traditions.  Moreover,  within  con¬ 
temporary  church  contexts  the  principles  delineated  in  these  studies  may 
well  have  a  legitimate  pedagogical  function.  But  from  the  perspective  of  a 
social  historian,  such  summaries  tend  to  conceal  as  much  as  they  reveal. 
In  what  follows  below,  I  would  like  to  offer  a  short  critique  of  the  tradi¬ 
tional  scholarly  interpretation  and  to  briefly  sketch,  by  way  of  conclusion, 
the  outline  of  a  new  model  for  understanding  Anabaptist  hermeneutics. 

The  Reality  of  Anabaptist  Diversity 

As  noted  above,  much  of  the  traditional  scholarship  on  Anabap¬ 
tist  hermeneutics  has  approached  the  topic  deductively ^  compiling 
numerous  quotes  from  a  variety  of  sources  into  a  composite  summary  of 
distinctive  principles.  But  though  this  deductive  approach  may  be  useful 
in  defining  a  normative  Anabaptist  ideal,  it  also  creates  the  impression 
that  the  Anabaptists  spoke  clearly,  coherently  and  consistently  on 
theological  and  ethical  matters.  Such  was  emphatically  not  the  case. 
While  sixteenth-century  opponents  of  the  Anabaptists  clearly  exaggerated 
the  schismatic  nature  of  the  movement,  recent  studies  have  made  it  clear 
that  Anabaptism  was  a  diverse,  even  fragmented  movement,  character¬ 
ized  by  deep  hostility  and  divisions  within  and  among  various  groups. 

From  the  perspective  of  hermeneutics,  this  diversity  becomes 
interesting  from  several  angles.  To  what  degree,  for  example,  did  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  traditions  which  were  coalescing  during  the  course  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  reflect  genuinely  different  approaches  to  Biblical  inter¬ 
pretation?  The  history  of  Swiss  Brethren  and  Hutterite  relations 
illustrates  the  complexity  of  the  question.  According  to  most  accounts, 
the  Swiss  Brethren  and  the  Hutterites  shared  very  similar  hermeneutical 
principles.  Both  were  inclined  toward  literalist  interpretations  of  the  New 
Testament,  giving  a  strong  ethical  component  to  their  biblical  study.  Both 
emphasized  the  centrality  of  the  visible  church,  the  importance  —  at  least 
in  principle  —  of  communal  discernment  of  scripture,  and  the  willingness 
to  submit  to  church  discipline.  In  their  theology  both  stressed  a  two- 
kingdom  dualism  and  tended  to  read  scripture  in  terms  of  a  cosmic  battle 
between  the  forces  of  good  and  evil.  Compared  with  many  other  Anabap¬ 
tist  groups,  the  hermeneutical  emphases  of  the  Swiss  Brethren  and  Hut¬ 
terites  were  remarkably  similar. 

Yet  ironically  enough,  these  shared  hermeneutical  principles  did 
little  to  unify  the  two  groups,  either  internally  or  in  their  relations  with 
other  Anabaptist  groups.  The  early  history  of  the  Hutterites  was 
dominated  by  a  fiercely-contested  struggle  for  leadership  among  the 
Gabrielites,  the  Philipites  and  supporters  of  Jakob  Hutter  in  which  the 
ban  became  a  partisan  weapon,  freely  employed  by  all  involved  in  the  dis- 
pute.^^  Even  after  internal  order  was  restored  among  the  Hutterites  new 
sources  of  antagonism  presented  themselves,  particularly  in  regards  to  the 
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Swiss  Brethren.  Throughout  the  last  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  Hutterites  and  the  Swiss  Brethren  steadily  deteriorated 
as  explicit  differences  over  such  theological  principles  as  community  of 
goods,  war  taxes,  marital  separation  and  the  practice  of  church  discipline 
hardened  in  a  series  of  sharply- worded  letters  and  polemics.^  To  make 
matters  worse,  Hutterian  missionaries  were  also  gaining  numerous  con¬ 
verts  among  the  Swiss  Brethren.  After  a  large  number  of  Swiss  Brethren 
near  Kreuznach  left  the  congregation  in  1557  to  join  the  Hutterites  in 
Moravia,  the  leader  of  the  group— a  man  named  Farwendel— called  the 
Hutterites  "a  cursed  people”  and  excommunicated  himself  for  not  having 
guarded  his  flock  sufficiently  against  them.^^  A  decade  later,  Hutterian 
leaders  explicitly  charged  the  Swiss  Brethren  with  apostasy,  and  in  the 
Chronicle  entry  for  1567  they  suggested  that  the  willful  ignorance  of  the 
Swiss  "will  be  a  judgment  on  them  on  the  last  day."^^ 

Clearly  in  the  case  of  the  Swiss  Brethren  and  the  Hutterites  a 
shared  set  hermeneutical  principles  did  not  yield  a  common  mind  on  a 
whole  set  of  theological  questions,  including  such  crucial  matters  as 
ecclesiology,  child  nurture,  mutual  aid  and  missions.  Yet  these  important 
differences  between  the  Swiss  Brethren  and  Hutterites,  and  the  hostility 
which  characterized  their  relations  in  the  sixteenth  century,  tend  to  be 
glossed  over  or  lost  altogether  in  the  traditional  approach  to  Anabaptist 
hermeneutics.^^ 

Granted,  in  one  specific  area  —  the  question  of  the  Inner /Outer 
Word  —  students  of  Anabaptist  hermeneutics  have  acknowledged  a 
measure  of  diversity  among  Anabaptist  leaders  and  have  charted  a  variety 
of  Anabaptist  positions,  usually  along  a  continuum  between  a  "literalist" 
and  a  "spiritualist"  approach  to  scripture.^^  Here,  however,  a  different 
kind  of  conceptual  problem  arises.  For  even  though  the  distinction 
between  a  literalist  and  a  spiritualist  approach  to  hermeneutics  may  be 
helpful  in  the  most  general  sense,  the  actual  principles  of  interpretation 
employed  by  specific  Anabaptist  leaders  cannot  be  made  to  fit  neatly 
along  this  continuum.  Thus,  men  such  as  Thomas  Miintzer,  Melchior 
Hoffman,  Hans  Denck,  Caspar  Schwenckfeld  and  even  Hans  Hut  are  all 
often  gathered  together  under  the  "Spiritualist"  rubric.  And  indeed,  each 
of  them  did  appeal  to  the  active  role  of  the  Spirit  in  the  interpretation  of 
scripture.  But  in  terms  of  theological  presuppositions  and  concrete  appli¬ 
cations,  fundamental  distinctions  must  be  made,  for  example,  between  the 
revolutionary  mysticism  of  Thomas  Muntzer  and  quietist  individualism  of 
Caspar  Schwenckfeld,  or  between  the  latent  apocolypticism  in  Melchoir 
Hoffman,  the  irenic  ecumenism  of  Hans  Denck,  and  the  eschatological 
zeal  of  Hans  Hut.  While  it  may  indeed  be  possible  to  isolate  quotations 
from  these  leaders  to  support  one  or  more  of  the  general  hermeneutical 
principles  ascribed  to  the  Anabaptist  movement,  it  is  clear  that  the  dif¬ 
ferences  among  those  who  favored  the  "Inner  Word"  as  a  hermeneutical 
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principle  are  at  least  as  striking  as  their  similarities. 

Similar  examples  of  intramural  hostility  and  hermeneutical  vari¬ 
ety  abounded  in  the  sixteenth  century,  yet  the  general  literature  on 
Anabaptist  hermeneutics  has  tended  to  blur  this  diversity  in  the  interest  of 
unity  and  coherence. 

Application  of  Hermeneutical  Principles 

Even  if  one  assumed  that  an  Anabaptist  consensus  on 
hermeneutical  principles  persisted  despite  this  diversity  in  theological 
orientation,  a  second  closely-related  question  still  needs  to  be  asked: 
namely,  how  —  or  if  —  these  principles  were  ever  actually  implemented  in 
the  life  of  the  congregations  and  communities  they  served.  Obviously, 
ideas  and  convictions  can  have  merit  and  are  worthy  of  study  quite  apart 
from  their  embodiment  in  concrete  situations;  but  from  the  perspective  of 
a  social  historian,  questions  regarding  reception  and  application  become 
particularly  relevant.  Moreover,  it  is  precisely  this  point  —  the  congruence 
between  precept  and  practice  —  which  the  traditional  historiography  has 
argued  distinguished  the  Anabaptists  from  mainline  reformers.  To  pose 
the  question  of  application,  after  all,  is  only  to  apply  the  same  standard  to 
the  Anabaptists  which  students  of  the  Anabaptist  movement  have  applied 
critically  to  Zwingli  and  the  other  reformers.  A  few  examples  serve  to 
illustrate  the  broader  point: 

1.  How  consistently  did  the  Swiss  Brethren  —  or  any  other 
Anabaptist  group  —  actually  implement  the  ideal  of  a  ’’hermeneutical 
community"?  Much  has  been  made  of  the  fact  that  the  Brotherly  Union 
composed  at  Schleitheim  in  1527  appears  to  have  emerged  out  of  intense 
commimal  discussion;  and  a  similar  process  may  well  have  governed  pro¬ 
ceedings  at  Augsburg  in  the  same  year  and  at  Teufern  in  1529.^^  But 
what  is  the  evidence  that  this  mode  of  interpretation  actually  became  an 
established  principle  in  the  life  of  Swiss  Brethren  congregations  after 
1530,  or  that  it  was  ever  a  common  practice  in  the  various  other  Anabap¬ 
tist  traditions?  Menno  himself  certainly  does  not  seem  to  have  practiced 
this  principle  very  consistently,  despite  several  passages  in  his  writings 
which  point  to  the  communal  discernment  of  scripture  as  an  ideal.  And  in 
the  most  communal  of  all  the  Anabaptist  groups  —  the  Hutterites  —  the 
principle  of  the  "hermeneutical  community"  was  almost  immediately 
qualified  by  the  emergence  of  a  powerful  hierarchy  of  communal  lead¬ 
ership  and  a  very  high  regard  for  the  authority  of  tradition  in  Biblical 
exegesis.  The  point  here  is  not  to  deny  that  the  principle  of  the 
"hermeneutical  community"  found  egression  among  the  Anabaptists,  but 
rather  to  ask  how  this  ideal  actually  worked  itself  out  in  practice.  Clearly, 
this  is  an  area  calling  for  more  research. 

2.  The  life  and  thought  of  Balthasar  Hubmaier  poses  a  related 
question  regarding  the  connection  between  precept  and  practice.  Hub- 
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maier  was  a  well-educated  man,  probably  the  most  accomplished 
theologian  of  Anabaptism  in  the  first  generation.  Moreover,  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  hermeneutics,  Hubmaier  offers  a  gold-mine  of  quotations  to  sup¬ 
port  the  traditional  consensus  view  on  Anabaptist  hermeneutics.  It  was 
Hubmaier  who  argued  most  vigorously  for  the  principle  of  the 
hermeneutic  community,  insisting  that  the  honest,  spirit-inspired  reading 
of  scripture  by  simple  lay  folk  offered  a  better  understanding  of  the  will  of 
God  than  the  scholarly  treatises  of  the  learned. Until  recently, 
however,  Hubmaier  himself  was  virtually  written  out  of  the  canon  of 
acceptable  Anabaptist  leaders,  in  part  because  he  defended  the  use  of 
violence  by  Christian  magistrates,  an  anathema  to  the  '^evangelical 
Anabaptist"  position.  How  can  it  be  that  someone  who  espouses  the  "cor¬ 
rect"  Anabaptist  hermeneutical  principles  be  led  to  conclusions  which 
were  only  "marginally"  Anabaptist?  Without  addressing  the  question  of 
Hubmaier’s  proper  place  within  the  Anabaptist  pantheon,  the  apparent 
gap  between  Hubmaier's  hermeneutical  premises  and  his  theological  con¬ 
clusions  seem  to  merit  more  reflection. 

3.  What  are  we  to  make  of  the  claim  that  the  Anabaptists,  in  con¬ 
trast  to  their  Protestant  counterparts,  followed  the  commands  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  "literally"?  In  the  sixteenth  century,  the  claim  was  put  in  its  most 
explicit  form  by  the  Swiss  Brethren  in  Zurich  who  refuted  Zwingli’s 
defense  of  infant  baptism  with  the  claim  that  the  true  Christian  did  only 
those  things  which  are  explicitly  commanded  in  scripture.^  The  principle 
found  its  most  extreme  —  and  presumably  consistent  —  expression  in  the 
1520s  when  a  group  of  Swiss  Anabaptists  in  Appenzell  allegedly  played 
childrens’  games  in  the  streets  in  obedience  to  Christ’s  injunction  that 
"unless  you  become  as  children  you  cannot  inherit  the  Kingdom  of 
God."21 

But  a  milder  and  more  common  version  of  Anabaptist  literalism 
has  focused  on  the  question  of  ethics  and  obedience  to  Jesus’  teachings:  in 
Hans  Denck’s  famous  phrase,  the  only  way  one  could  truly  know  Christ 
was  to  follow  Him  in  life.  And,  according  to  the  traditional  consensus,  the 
Anabaptists  did  exactly  that. 

This  notion  of  a  literalist  understanding  of  scripture,  however,  is 
problematic  at  several  different  levels.  In  the  first  place,  by  suggesting 
that  the  Anabaptists  moved  directly  from  scriptural  imperative  to  ethical 
action  —  without  any  intermediate  cognitive  reflection  —  the  claim 
represents  a  virtual  denial  of  hermeneutics.  If  it  were  indeed  true,  then 
the  Anabaptist  hermeneutic  should  consist  of  this  point  alone,  since  all 
other  reflection  on  the  matter  would  be  superfluous.  Moreover,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  heroic  witness  of  the  martyrs,  the  claim  to  literalism  is  simply 
not  historically  correct.  In  the  course  of  their  daily  lives,  the  Swiss 
Brethren  engaged  in  numerous  activities  which  were  not  "directly  com¬ 
manded"  by  scripture.  Zwingli’s  exasperation  with  the  Brethren  on  this 
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point  is  fully  understandable. 

But  the  most  important  problem  with  the  claim  to  a  literal 
obedience  to  scripture  is  the  fact  that  it  masks  the  creative  way  in  which 
various  Anabaptists  groups  did  indeed  interpret  difficult  passages  of 
Scripture  and  the  means  by  which  particular  interpretations  were 
defended  and  reinforced.  Almost  simultanuous  with  the  beginnings  of  the 
movement,  a  whole  range  of  extra-Biblical  resources  appeared  among  the 
various  Anabaptist  groups  which  served  to  orient  Anabaptists  engaged  in 
Biblical  study  as  a  kind  of  '*canon  within  the  canon.**  In  addition  to  oral 
traditions  —  which  are  the  hardest  for  the  historian  to  identify  —  these 
resources  included  letters,  confessions  of  faith,  accounts  of  disputations, 
concordances,  martyr  stories,  apologetical  writings  and  a  rich  tradition  of 
hymnody,  all  of  which  had  a  decisive  effect  on  the  shaping  and  reinforcing 
of  distinctive  hermeneutical  traditions  within  the  Anabaptist  movement. 
An  insistence  on  Anabaptist  literalism  as  a  principle  separating  them 
from  Catholics  and  Protestants  overshadows  the  ways  in  which  elements 
of  tradition,  creed,  charisma  and  the  authority  of  office  also  shaped  the 
Anabaptist  reading  of  scripture  in  decisive  ways. 

Social-Historical  Context  of  Anabaptist  Hermeneutics 

Finally,  in  a  closely-related  vein,  a  strong  emphasis  in  the  tradi¬ 
tional  interpretation  of  Anabaptist  hermeneutics  on  theological  concerns 
has  minimized  —  if  not  altogether  ignored  —  considerations  of  how  an 
Anabaptist  reading  of  scripture  might  have  been  shaped  by  the  particular 
social,  political  or  economic  context  of  its  readers.  The  point  here  is  not 
to  rehearse  the  complex  philosophical  discussion  of  historical  causation 
(idealism  vs.  materialism)  or  to  suggest  that  the  interpretation  of  scripture 
is  soley  a  function  of  one’s  cultural-social  setting  (der  Sitz  im  Leben).  But 
our  understanding  of  Anabaptist  hermeneutics  would  be  enriched  if 
greater  consideration  were  given  to  the  various  contexts  within  which  the 
Anabaptists  were  reading  the  Bible. 

At  a  rather  mundane  level,  one  might  begin  by  asking  a  textual 
question:  what  versions  of  the  Bible  were  available  to  the  Anabaptists? 
which  did  they  prefer?  and  why?  Historian  Werner  Packull  has  recently 
suggested  that  the  Swiss  Brethren  emphasis  on  the  New  Testament  in 
their  formative  years  in  Zurich  might  be  explained  by  the  simple  fact  that 
until  1529  the  entire  Old  Testament  was  not  widely  available  in  the 
vernacular  for  lay  bible  study.  Since  for  five  crucial  years  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  was  the  only  scripture  easily  accessible  to  the  fledgling  Swiss 
Anabaptist  group,  it  should  come  as  no  surprise,  claims  Packull,  that  they 
gave  it  pride  of  place  in  the  formation  of  their  theology.^^  Packull’s  sug¬ 
gestion  that  the  New  Testament  orientation  of  the  Anabaptists  was  a  kind 
of  historical  accident,  determined  more  by  the  history  of  print  than  by 
theological  conviction,  is  not  entirely  convincing.  But  his  argument  does 
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raise  important  questions  for  the  study  of  Anabaptist  understanding  of  the 
Bible.  In  a  similar  way,  Arnold  Snyder  has  insightfully  reminded  us  that 
early  modem  Europe  was  an  oral  —  and,  one  could  add,  a  visual  —  culture 
much  more  than  a  print  culture.  Thus,  many  Anabaptists  first 
encountered  Scripture  through  the  spoken  word  —  sermons,  disputations, 
discussions  —  rather  than  in  the  written  word,  and  in  a  communal  context 
of  conversation  and  debate  rather  than  as  individuals  engaged  in  silent 
reading  and  study.^^  How  did  the  predominantly  oral  setting  of 
sixteenth-century  Bible  study  shape  Anabaptist  understandings  of  scrip¬ 
ture? 

At  another  level,  the  study  of  Anabaptist  hermeneutics  must  take 
more  seriously  the  interplay  between  theological  principles  and  the 
specific  social,  economic  and  political  realities  within  which  these  princi¬ 
ples  found  expression.  More  than  two  decades  ago,  J.  F.  Goeters  called 
attention  to  the  importance  of  the  tithe  in  the  countryside  around  Zurich 
and  the  economic  frustration  which  lay  behind  the  Anabaptist  rejection  of 
the  tithe  as  unbibhcal.^  Martin  Haas  and  others  have  airgued  that  the 
Swiss  Brethren  understanding  of  separatist  church  as  expressed  in  the 
Schleitheim  Confession  of  1527  emerged  more  as  a  practical  response  to 
the  failure  of  the  Peasants’  War  than  as  a  faithful  application  of  Scriptual 
studies.^  Hans- Jurgen  Goertz  has  recast  the  entire  Anabaptist  move¬ 
ment  —  including  the  principle  of  the  "priesthood  of  2ill  believers"  --  within 
the  context  of  late  medieval  anti-clericalism.^  James  Stayer  has  written 
insightfully  on  the  various  settings  within  which  different  Anabaptist 
understandings  of  mutual  aid  and  the  community  of  goods  emerged.^^ 
And  Werner  Packull  has  noted  striking  similarities  between  the  reform 
program  and  leadership  of  the  early  Anabaptist  movement  in  Switzerland 
and  the  abortive  Peasants’  War  of  1525.^ 

Again,  the  point  here  is  not  to  suggest  that  Anabaptist 
hermeneutics  were  merely  a  reflection  of  material  forces  or  pragmatic 
considerations;  but  it  is  also  clear  that  Anabaptist  theology  did  not 
emerge  directly  from  Scripture.  While  the  importance  of  context  has  long 
been  acknowledged  in  broader  Anabaptist  historiography,  its  implications 
for  Anabaptist  hermeneutics  largely  remain  to  be  drawn.  A  deeper 
appreciation  for  context  would  go  a  long  way  to  explain  the  consolidation 
of  different  traditions  within  Anabaptism  and  the  p2irticular  means  by 
which  these  traditions  were  legitimated. 

Conclusion:  Is  there  a  "distinctively  Anabaptist"  Hermeneutic? 

I  have  suggested  in  this  paper  that  many  of  the  traditional 
assumptions  regarding  an  Anabaptist  hermeneutic  may  need  to  be 
reconsidered  in  light  of  recent  scholarship  on  the  Radical  Reformation: 
the  Anabaptist  movement  was  clearly  more  diverse  than  the  composite 
summary  of  hermeneutical  principles  would  imply;  it  is  not  at  all  clear 
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that  the  principles  articulated  by  various  leaders  were  actually  imple¬ 
mented  in  particular  congregational  settings;  and  more  attention  needs  to 
be  given  to  the  dynamic  interaction  between  theological  principles  and  the 
social,  political  and  economic  contexts  within  which  particular  traditions 
emerged. 

In  light  of  this  critique,  what  then  can  be  said  of  an  Anabaptist 
hermeneutic?  What,  if  anything,  was  distinctively  ’’Anabaptist”  about  their 
interpretation  of  scripture?  Is  there  any  hope  of  defining  Anabaptism  in 
terms  of  a  specific  set  of  theological  doctrines  or  ethical  practices?  An 
appropriate  response  to  such  questions  will  not  be  found,  I  think,  in  the 
distillation  of  yet  another  set  of  principles,  now  even  more  general  and 
abstract  to  accommodate  the  reality  of  diversity  within  the  movement. 
But  neither  would  it  be  appropriate  to  reject  out  of  hand  the  "ideal  type” 
summary  established  by  the  traditional  scholarship.  Instead,  drawing  on 
the  basic  themes  of  the  traditionalist  summary  I  would  like  to  suggest  a 
new  model  for  understanding  Anabaptism  —  particularly  as  it  coalesced 
during  the  last  half  of  the  sixteenth-century  —  and  the  place  of 
hermeneutical  principles  within  the  movement. 

I  begin  with  an  insight  taken  from  historian  David  Sabean’s  work 
on  village  culture  in  early  modem  Germany.  Sabean  challenges  the  tradi¬ 
tional  scholarship  on  rural  communities  which  —  like  Anabaptist  scholar¬ 
ship  -  has  tended  to  define  community  in  structural,  functional  or  norma¬ 
tive  terms.^^  While  not  denying  the  relevance  of  these  approaches, 
Sabean  argues  that  in  the  end,  rural  communities  in  early  modern 
Germany  were  not  united  by  a  specific  set  of  shared  values,  the  familial 
bonds  of  love,  or  even  a  clear  sense  of  corporate  purpose.  Rather,  com¬ 
munal  boundaries  were  defined  by  the  fact  that  ”members  of  the  com¬ 
munity  [were]  engaged  in  the  same  argument,  the  same  raisonnement,  the 
same  Rede,  the  same  discourse,  in  which  alternative  strategies,  misunder¬ 
standings,  conflicting  goals  and  values  are  threshed  out."^ 

What  Sabean  envisioned  for  studies  of  village  life  in  early 
modern  Germany,  may  also  be  instructive  for  a  clearer  understanding  of 
the  Anabaptist  movement  and  the  various  expressions  it  took  in  the  late 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  century.  If  he  is  correct,  the  Anabaptist  use  of 
scripture  can  be  described  best  not  as  a  set  of  fixed,  normative 
hermeneutical  principles,  but  rather  as  a  series  of  arguments  or  debates 
into  which  participants  were  drawn  precisely  because  they  agreed  on  the 
importance  of  the  issue  being  debated.  The  summary  of  Anabaptist 
hermeneutics  compiled  by  the  traditional  historiography  is  helpful  there¬ 
fore  in  that  it  points  toward  a  frame  of  reference  within  which  discussions 
and  disagreements  regarding  proper  Biblical  exegesis  took  place. 

But  these  principles  were  salient  not  because  they  resolved  all 
exegetical  questions.  To  the  contrary.  Embedded  within  each  of  the 
basic  hermeneutical  principles  were  fundamental  tensions  —  in  some 
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cases  outright  contradictions  —  which  led  almost  inevitably  to  disagree¬ 
ment  and  debate,  and  to  varying  understandings  as  to  how  these  tensions 
might  be  resolved. 

The  ideal  of  the  "hermeneutical  community"  serves  as  a  useful 
illustration.  The  notion  that  scripture  should  be  interpreted  by  a  gathered 
body  of  earnest  Christians  was  a  powerful  concept;  but  it  was  (and  is)  also 
inherently  problematic.  In  actual  practice,  it  inevitably  raised  a  host  of 
unanticipated  questions:  what,  for  example,  was  the  role  of  the  trained 
expert  within  the  congregation  who  brought  knowledge  of  the  Biblical 
languages  and  historical  or  contextual  insights  into  the  discussion?  what 
prevented  the  hermeneutical  community  from  degenerating  into  a  "least 
common  denominator"  approach  to  scripture  in  which  lay  people  simply 
pooled  their  ignorance?  how  was  authority  to  be  legitimized  within  the 
hermeneutical  community?  what  was  the  place  of  charismatic  leadership? 
how  was  tradition  integrated  into  the  active  process  of  discernment?  who 
decided  when  consensus  had  been  reached?  All  of  these  questions,  and 
many  more,  quickly  belied  the  notion  that  communal  interpretation  was 
merely  a  question  of  discussion  and  agreement.  And  the  fact  that  these 
questions  could  be  answered  in  a  variety  of  ways  accounts,  at  least  in  part, 
for  the  diversity  which  characterized  the  Anabaptist  movement  from  the 
very  beginning. 

Nevertheless,  even  though  by  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  the 
principle  of  the  "hermeneutical  community"  was  not  an  explicit  theological 
theme  among  any  of  the  various  Anabaptist  groups,  and  even  though 
routine  Bible  study  along  this  model  does  not  seem  to  have  been  fully 
integrated  into  local  congregation  life,  the  ideal  of  congregational  involve¬ 
ment  in  the  process  of  spiritual  discernment  persisted  and  it  continued  to 
echo  among  the  varied  descendents  of  the  Anabaptists  throughout  the 
seventeenth  century  and  beyond  as  a  focus  of  debate,  renewal,  and  even 
as  a  principle  of  unity. 

Frequently  the  debate  over  the  role  of  the  local  congregation  in 
scriptural  interpretation  found  expression  in  questions  related  to  church 
discipline.  Most  Anabaptist-related  groups  agreed  that  the  authority  to 
"bind  and  loosen"  implied  some  sort  of  congregational  process  of  discern¬ 
ment  regarding  acceptable  doctrine  and  practice.  Yet  practical  considera¬ 
tions  of  what  constituted  disciplinary  offenses,  where  the  authority  to 
excommunicate  actually  rested,  and  how  church  discipline  should  be 
implemented  became  the  focus  of  a  long  series  of  acrimonious  divisions. 
In  1557,  for  example,  representatives  from  various  German  and  Dutch 
Anabaptist  groups  gathered  at  a  conference  in  Strasbourg  to  debate  the 
issue.  But  when  the  group  refused  to  adopt  Menno’s  hardline  position  on 
spousal  shunning  and  called  for  greater  congregational  involvement  in 
matters  of  church  discipline,  Menno  and  his  followers  responded  by 
excommunicating  the  entire  German  fellowship.^^  Soon  thereafter, 
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echoes  of  the  same  disagreement  found  local  expression  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands  when  the  so-called  Waterlanders  broke  with  Menno  and  other  more 
conservative  leaders  over  the  issue  of  the  ban  and  the  corporate  role  of 
congregation  in  church  discipline.  Part  of  the  Waterlander  dissent  was  a 
concern  to  preserve  greater  latitude  for  individual  differences  and  a 
plurality  of  theological  viewpoints  within  the  congregation. 

And  the  debate  over  the  authority  of  the  congregation  refused  to 
die.  In  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  congregations  in  Hamburg- 
Altona  were  deeply  divided  by  a  renewal  movement  —  known  as  the 
Dompelaars  -which  insisted  on  baptism  by  immersion,  footwashing  and 
evening  communion  with  unleavened  bread  in  faithful  fulfillment  of  the 
literal  commands  of  scripture.  Only  a  few  years  later,  in  1657,  a  new  and 
even  deeper  division  wracked  the  Dutch  church  when  David  Spruyt  and 
Galenus  Abrahams  de  Haan  at  Amsterdam  published  a  series  of  articles 
which,  among  other  things,  gave  lay  persons  the  freedom  to  preach,  teach, 
baptize  and  administer  communion.  The  local  debate  in  the  Amsterdam 
congregation  quickly  escalated  into  a  vituperative  polemical  exchange  — 
known  to  historians  as  the  ’’War  of  the  Lambs"  —  which  focused  on  ques¬ 
tions  related  to  church  membership  and  the  exercise  of  church  discipline. 
Eventually  the  Waterlanders  themselves  split  into  two  opposing  groups  — 
the  Sonnists  and  Lamists,  a  division  which  persisted  for  a  full  century  and 
a  half.^^  Nor  was  the  debate  confined  to  the  Low  Countries.  Among  the 
many  issues  which  separated  the  Swiss  Anabaptists  from  the  followers  of 
Jakob  Ammann  in  the  so-called  Amish  Division  of  1693  was  the  question 
of  congregational  authority  in  matters  of  church  discipline.^^ 

Clearly,  more  was  at  stake  in  each  of  these  divisions  than  merely 
the  issue  of  the  "hermeneutical  community."  But  the  notion  of  active  con¬ 
gregational  involvement  in  biblical  exegesis  seems  to  have  been  a  per¬ 
sistent  ideal  within  the  groups  which  descended  from  the  Anabaptists;  and 
that  ideal  continued  to  provide  a  source  of  ferment  and  renewal  in  a  wide 
variety  of  contexts  and  circumstances. 

In  a  similar  fashion,  one  could  look  at  the  latent  tensions  with  the 
ideals  of  "Biblical  literalism,"  or  the  "Christo-centric"  approach  to  scrip¬ 
ture,  or  the  "supremacy  of  the  New  Testament  over  the  Old  Testament." 
To  the  extent  that  various  groups  continued  to  take  these  principles 
seriously  by  debating  and  discussing  them,  they  were  part  of  a  shared  con¬ 
versation  which  can  legitimately  be  described  as  Anabaptist.  But  insofar 
as  various  groups  resolved  the  apparent  tensions  or  contradictions  in  dif¬ 
ferent  contexts,  finding  a  variety  of  theological  resolutions  to  the  practical 
conundrums  thrown  up  by  the  principles,  they  came  to  embody  genuinely 
distinctive  traditions  whose  richness  and  integrity  is  often  lost  by  a  single- 
minded  focus  on  normative  principles. 

To  define  the  Anabaptist  use  of  scripture  in  terms  of  tensions, 
argument  and  debate  does  not  negate  the  importance  or  the  relevance  of 
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the  idead.  But  it  does  suggest  a  more  dynamic  model  for  understanding 
Biblical  interpretation  which  drew  the  spiritual  amcestors  of  the  Men- 
nonites  and  Brethren  into  a  common  conversation,  though  not  always  a 
common  mind. 
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Hie  Inner  and  the  Outer  Word:  A  Study 
in  the  Anabaptist  Doctrine  of  Scripture 

Wilhelm  Wiswedel 

The  terms  "inner  Word"  and  "outer  Word"  were  once  used  to 
designate  the  written  and  unwritten  Word  of  God.  In  the  place  of  "inner 
Word"  the  terms  "illumination"  or  "inner  voice"  were  often  used.  These 
expressions  are  by  no  means  an  invention  of  the  Anabaptists  or 
Spiritualists  of  the  Reformation  period.  They  appear  in  Augustine’s  book 
Tolle  LegCy  from  which  a  Pietist  of  the  18th  century  quotes,  "The  sound  of 
our  word  strikes  your  ears,  but  the  Master  is  within  you."^  Likewise  the 
medieval  mystics,  Bernhard  Tauler,  Thomas  k  Kempis,  Ruysbroeck,  Ger¬ 
hard  Groote,  Catherine  of  Siena,  etc.,  heard  the  inner  and  immediate 
voice  of  God  in  the  stillness.  A  "Friend  of  God"  called  the  attention  of  the 
"pious,  gentle"  Tauler,  who  "possessed  a  good  knowledge  of  the  Bible,"  to 
the  fact  that  "he  did  not  yet  possess  and  live  by  the  light  of  the  grace  of 
God  and  was  therefore  a  Pharisee."^  Thomas  k  Kempis  in  his  Imitatio 
also  speaks  of  "inner  illumination,"  though  he  does  not  at  all  despise  the 
outer  Word.  He  had  the  courage,  in  defiance  of  the  pope,  to  recommend 
the  Bible  as  the  highest  light  to  those  who  would  be  happy.  He  made  four 
copies  of  the  Bible  for  distribution.^  Bishop  Berthold  Pirstinger,  the 
author  of  Deutsche  Theologie^  also  has  much  to  say  about  "inner  illumi¬ 
nation"  or  the  "true  light,"  especially  in  chapters  39-44.  Luther  rated  this 
booklet  very  highly.  Peter  Chelcicky  speaks  of  the  divine  light  that  is 
lighted  in  us  through  the  Holy  Spirit:  "Faith  is  a  light  that  God  lights  in 
the  heart."^  In  this  way  only  does  "the  birth  of  God  in  the  depths  of  the 
soul"  occur.  Luther,  as  Karl  Holl  remarked,  at  times  stressed  the  need  for 
the  Holy  Spirit  so  strongly  that  his  expressions  seem  to  approach  fanati¬ 
cism,  when  he  says,  for  instance,  "Everyone  shall  therefore  believe  that  it 
is  the  Word  of  God  when  he  feels  within  him  that  the  Bible  is  true.  The 
heart  speaks:  this  is  true,  even  if  I  should  die  one  hundred  deaths  for  it." 
It  was  therefore  his  idea  "that  basically  every  outward  authority  that  seeks 
to  be  accepted  inwardly  needs  an  inner  organ  in  man  that  convinces  him 
of  the  truth  of  what  is  offered,  the  witness  of  the  Holy  spirit."^  Luther 
bases  this  concept  in  part  on  the  verse  in  the  Psalms,  "I  will  hear  what 
God  Himself  speaks  in  me."  "It  could  not  be  comprehended  by  anyone 
but  such  a  quiet,  reflecting  spirit."^  In  his  Beschluss  following  the  exposi- 
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tion  of  the  Gospel  passage  for  Dreikonigstag  the  reformer  says,  "It  is  an 
endless  word  and  must  be  understood  and  meditated  upon  with  a  quiet 
spirit  as  the  Psalm  says,  I  will  hear  what  God  Himself  says  within  me.  No 
one  can  comprehend  it  except  such  a  quiet,  meditating  spirit."^  This  indi¬ 
cates  that  for  Luther,  who  was  strongly  influenced  by  the  mystics  on  this 
point,  experience  is  the  beginning  of  the  knowledge  of  the  divine  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  Scripture.  On  the  other  hand  his  opposition  to  the  "enthusiasts," 
who  strongly  emphasized  the  "inner  light"  or  "inner  Word,"  led  him  to 
protest  against  their  view  that  God  gives  His  Spirit  in  other  ways  than 
through  the  "outer"  Word.  Word  and  Spirit  he  put  on  the  same  level. 
God  works  with  man  only  through  the  word  of  Scripture.^  Luther  thereby 
begins  the  chorus  of  voices  who  to  our  very  day  have  charged  that  the 
Anabaptists  disavowed  the  written  Word  of  God,  expecting  everything  of 
the  "inner  Word"  or  that  they  "wanted  to  be  sharp  judges  between  the 
Spirit  and  the  letter,"  or  "they  valued  the  inner  Word  at  the  expense  of  the 
written  Word."  Let  Melanchthon  lead  the  series.  At  the  close  of  his  Ver- 
legung  etlicher  unchristlicher  Artikel,  welche  die  Wiedertdufer  furgeben 
(1536),  he  says,  "Disregard  for  the  outer  Word  and  the  Scripture  is 
blasphemy....  Therefore  the  temporal  arm  of  government  shall  watch 
here  too  and  not  tolerate  this  blasphemy,  but  earnestly  resist  and  punish 
it."^®  Justus  Menius  says,  "No  Scriptures  are  of  any  consequence,  but 
alone  divine  dreams,  visions,  and  heavenly  revelations,  through  which  the 
glory  of  God  speaks  to  and  deals  with  these  saints,  teaching  them  things 
far  higher,  holier,  more  spiritual,  and  more  ineffable  than  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Scriptures."^^  The  theologians  of  the  university  of  Marburg 
asserted  that  the  Anabaptist  preacher  Melchior  Rinck  held  a  doctrine  of 
disparagement  of  the  written  Word  as  spiritless  literalism,  common  to  the 
sectarians. The  1527  booklet  Getreue  Wamung  der  Prediger  des 
Evangeliums  zu  Strassburg,  so  Jakob  Kautz,  Prediger  zu  Worms,  hat  aus- 
gehen  lassen  say^  "All  their  teaching  leads  to  the  idea  that  the  Scripture  is 
of  no  account".^^  Urbanus  Rhegius  says,  "As  the  Anabaptist  abbot  indi¬ 
cates,  your  spirit  is  unwilling  to  submit  to  the  Scriptures,  and  with  reason, 
for  if  the  Scriptures  are  to  stand,  then  your  spirit  lies  in  the  mud.  Summa: 
Anabaptists  cannot  and  will  not  endure  the  Scripture." The  Bedenken 
der  Wiedertdufer  halbert,  which  is  identical  with  Prozess,  wie  es  soil  gehalten 
werdenmit  den  Wiedertdufem  (1557),  says,  "Fourth  error:  God  makes 
Himself  known  without  consideration  of  the  outer  Word  and  without  the 
sacrament. In  recent  times  it  was  especially  Dari  Holl,^^  H. 
Bohmer,^^  and  Lydia  Muller, who  have  revived  the  assertion  that  the 
Anabaptists  were  the  spiritual  descendants  of  Thomas  Muntzer,  that  the 
Spirit  rather  than  the  written  Word  is  the  highest  authority  for  them,  that 
revelations  in  addition  to  the  Scripture  are  needed,  and  that  the  spiritual 
man  can  therefore  dispense  with  the  Bible.  Thus  Lydia  Muller  writes 
concerning  the  Hutterites,  "The  esteem  for  the  word  of  Scripture  found 
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among  the  Swiss  Brethren,  and  especially  with  Hubmaier,  recedes  with 
Miintzer  and  the  Hutterian  Brethren  in  favor  of  personal  revelation,  the 
‘inner  Word’  which  man  receives  from  God  in  the  depths  of  his  souL” 
"Mimtzer’s  doctrine  of  the  inner  Word,  vdiich  separated  him  from  Luther, 
has  been  passed  on  to  the  Hutterites  almost  without  alteration.**  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Lydia  Muller,  Hutterite  theology  does  not  hold  that  the  Scripture  is 
the  reg^la  fidei,  but  rather  **the  Spirit,  which  speaks  to  man  in  the  depths 
of  his  soul.** 

But  are  these  charges  made  against  the  Anabaptists  really  justi¬ 
fied  in  the  light  of  historical  facts?  Did  the  Anabaptists  really  despise  the 
written  Word  or  overemphasize  the  **inner  Word**  at  the  expense  of  his¬ 
torical  revelation?  Did  they  really  desire  to  be  **sharp  judges  between  the 
spirit  and  the  letter,**  as  Luther  charges.  Let  us  hear  what  they  themselves 
say— Swiss  Brethren,  Hutterites,  Mennonites,  and  the  group  around  Hub- 
maier.  Muntzer  and  the  Mimsterites  do  not  enter  the  picture,  as  many 
important  historians  and  even  the  contemporary  government  of  Ulrich  of 
Wiirttemberg  have  recognized  and  stated.^^  Hubmaier’s  (d.  1528)  high 
estimation  of  the  Scripture  is  well  known.  In  his  Preislied  des  gottlichen 
Wortes  each  of  the  eighteen  stanzas  contains  the  line,  **For  God’s  Word 
will  stand  forever.**  The  Holy  Scripture  is  for  him  the  straight  edge  by 
which  all  spiritual  things  are  decided:  it  is  the  touchstone  by  which  all 
doctrine  should  be  tested.  God’s  Word  alone  should  be  the  judge.  It  is 
clear  that  Hubmaier  means  the  entire  written  and  printed  Bible.  Nothing 
should  be  added  to  or  subtracted  from  the  word  of  Christ.**  '*One  must 
bring  Scripture;  that  will  sound  the  harp  of  David.**  **I  consider  the  Scrip¬ 
ture  to  be  a  Hercules."  "I  call  upon  heaven  and  earth  to  bear  witness  that 
I  have  faithfully  said,  cursed  is  he  who  dissolves  the  slightest  word  and 
does  not  say  amen  to  it."  "The  Word  of  God  stands  firm  as  a  stone  wall." 
"The  Scripture  is  the  friend  of  God  in  which  Jesus  lives,  dwells,  and  rests; 
there  is  no  spot  in  it."  In  his  Christliche  Lehrtafel  Hubmaier  speaks  of  the 
"inner  and  outer  drawing  by  God."  He  does  not  put  them  side  by  side 
independent  of  each  other,  but  makes  the  one  the  result  of  the  other.  The 
"outer  drawing"  precedes;  it  takes  place  through  the  public  proclamation 
of  the  written  Word.  From  it  comes  the  "inner  drawing."  Thus  God  has 
enlightened  man  also  inwardly  in  his  soul,  "that  it  may  understand  the 
irresistible  truth,  convinced  by  the  Spirit  of  God  and  the  spoken  Word,  so 
that  one  must  in  his  own  conscience  confess  that  it  is  true  and  that  it  can¬ 
not  be  otherwise."  *The  Word  of  God  is  water  to  all  those  who  thirst  for 
salvation  and  is  made  alive  in  us  through  the  Spirit  of  God,  without  whose 
work  it  is  only  a  dead  letter "Do  you  have  Zwingli’s  word,  we  want 
God’s  Word!"  was  the  cry  of  the  Zurich  Anabaptists  according  to 
Kessler.^^  Ambrosius  Spittlemeier,  who  died  a  martyr’s  death  in 
Kadolzburg  near  Fiirth,  held  the  written  word  to  be  the  "indubitable 
Word  of  God,"  which  he  has  taught  everywhere.  The  Bible  is  a  rich 
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source  of  comfort  for  all  who  live  Christian  lives.^^  Hans  Nadler  of 
Erlangen  confessed  that  the  Word  of  God  had  moved  him  to  begin  a  new 
life  and  be  baptized  upon  his  faith.  Three  verses  have  seized  him  and 
would  not  leave  him.  And  in  whatever  country  he  entered  he  preached 
from  the  Word  of  God  to  the  people  on  the  streets  and  in  the  inns.  In 
Schrobenhausen,  Bavaria,  some  Anabaptists  were  arrested  and 
imprisoned  for  reading  the  Bible  in  a  home.^  In  Augsburg  about  sixty 
Anabaptists  were  sitting  together  in  a  cellar,  listening  to  Hans  Leupold 
and  Jorg  von  Passau  read  the  Bible  and  explain  what  they  read.^^  Hans 
Schlaffer,  a  former  priest,  declared  at  his  trial,  ”So  I  say  and  swear  like 
Paul;  ‘God  is  my  witness  in  my  conscience  that...I  hold  the  written  Gospel 
of  faith  in  Christ  in  high  esteem.’”^  Veit  Grunberger,  a  Hutterite  mis¬ 
sionary,  remarked  in  a  letter  to  Peter  Walpot,  "I  hope  to  be  able  to  learn 
100  chapters  of  the  testament  by  heart.  If  I  had  had  the  Testament 
before,  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  would  know  it  from  memory.  Temptation 
makes  one  pay  attention  to  the  word."^^  When  the  Hutterite  Onoffrius 
was  seized  in  the  Tirol  in  1538  a  New  Testament  was  found  in  his 
pocket.^^  Thomas  von  Imbroich  said  in  his  confession  before  the  court  at 
Cologne  (ca.  1556),  ’’The  Scripture  can  not  be  broken,  nor  shall  anything 
be  added  to  or  subtracted  from  the  Word.  It  is  God’s  Word,  which 
remains  in  eternity.”^  Mattias  Servaes  wrote  in  prison  to  a  brother 
asking  him  to  send  his  wife,  who  was  not  yet  in  prison,  a  Dutch  New 
Testament,  since  she  was  unable  to  read  German.^^  Johannes  Bair  of 
Lichtenfels,  who  was  held  in  the  Bamberg  prison  twenty-three  years  until 
he  died,  asked  his  brethren  to  send  him  a  Bible,  for  he  had  lacked  a  Bible 
for  many  years  and  had  a  great  thirst  for  the  Lord.^  Wolfgang  Vogel,  a 
former  priest  in  Eltersdorf  near  Erlangen,  was  deprived  of  his  Bible  when 
he  was  imprisoned  in  a  Nurnberg  tower Paul  Clock  passed  the  time  of 
his  nineteen-year  imprisonment  in  careful  Bible  study.^^  A  familiar  state¬ 
ment  of  Menno  Simons  was  ’’Our  council  (Konzilium)  is  the  Scripture.” 

In  the  Hutterite  catechism  in  the  discussion  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer 
we  find  in  the  margin  no  fewer  than  131  Biblical  references.^^  “Grant  us. 
Lord,  to  live  in  Thy  Word  and  to  keep  Thy  covenant,”  is  the  prayer  of  an 
Anabaptist  poet.^  In  a  discussion  with  the  Landmarshall  in  Vienna,  the 
Anabaptists  Max  and  Bernhard  Klampferer  read  to  him  from  the  Bible.^^ 
Again  and  again  Anabaptist  prisoners  made  it  clear  that  they  would 
recant  if  they  could  be  shown  something  better  from  the  Scriptures.^ 
What,  may  we  ask,  was  the  reason  for  the  Anabaptist  rejection  of  infant 
baptism?  Was  it  the  inner  voice  that  compelled  them?  Most  certainly 
not!  It  was,  of  course,  because  they  found  nothing  about  it  in  the  Scrip¬ 
tures.  Further,  did  the  preachers,  known  as  Diener  am  Wort,  on  their 
journeys  tell  the  people  about  their  supposed  dreams  and  visions,  or  did 
they  in  the  simplest  way  possible  seek  to  impress  the  Word  of  salvation 
upon  their  hearts?  Are  not  their  letters,  epistles,  and  confessions  filled 
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with  quotations  from  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  with  chapter  and 
verse?^^  In  the  writings  of  the  shoemaker  Preudler  and  in  the  Rechens- 
chaft  of  Peter  Riedemann  verse  after  verse  is  quoted,  connected  by  simple 
logic  and  explanation.  Can  there  still  be  talk  of  a  disparagement  or  even 
disregard  for  the  written  Word  of  God?  Anyone  who  is  at  all  acquainted 
with  the  writings  of  the  Anabaptists  will  not  employ  his  pen  to  such  a  pur¬ 
pose.  Walter  Kohler  says  correctly,  "The  Anabaptists  wanted  to  be  Bible 
Christians  and  they  were  on  the  whole  precisely  that."^  Also  L.  von 
Muralt  writes:  "Horsch  shows  that  the  Swiss  Brethren  held  strictly  to  the 
Word  of  Scripture.  The  proofs  found  in  the  Horsch  material,  especially 
from  the  disputations  between  the  Anabaptists  and  the  clergy  at  Zofingen 
in  1532  and  Bern  in  1538  reveal  this  position.  The  Anabaptists  stand  on 
the  platform  of  the  Scripture  (Schriftprinzip).*'^^  Edward  Becker  also 
mentions  their  extensive  knowledge  of  the  Bible."^  Likewise  Bossert,  Jr.: 
"They  are  the  quiet  in  the  l^md;  they  take  their  direction  from  the  Bible  in 
continuous  Bible  study."^^  To  be  sure,  some  opponents  of  the  Anabap¬ 
tists,  such  as  Fritz  Heyer,  asserted  that  the  Anabaptists  used  the  written 
Word  in  a  rather  legalistic  way,^^  or  even  presume  to  declare:  "The 
Anabaptists  do  indeed  adapt  themselves  to  the  manner  of  argument  of 
the  Reformation  period  in  their  defensive  writings,  but  this  does  not 
prove  that  all  their  assertions  are  the  result  of  Bible  study."^^  This  is 
surely  a  peculiar  kind  of  logic,  especially  in  the  absence  of  all  attempts  to 
prove  or  explain  the  charge. 

Having  examined  the  position  of  the  Anabaptists  with  regard  to 
the  written  and  preached  Word  of  God,  let  us  now  hear  their  testimonies 
regarding  the  "inner  Word"  or  the  "inner  light."  It  must  be  said  that  in 
looking  over  the  total  Anabaptist  literature,  their  confessions  of  faith, 
catechisms,  Rechenschaften,  letters,  and  the  records  of  their  cross- 
examinations,  we  find  very  little  mention  of  the  "inner  light."  The  follow¬ 
ing  names  of  preachers,  missionaries,  and  leaders  may  be  mentioned: 
Leonard  Dax,  the  "Bibelfeste  Kampfer,  "Griesinger,  Leonhard  Schiemer, 
Nikolaus  Geyersbuhler,  Hans  Kr^,  Jeronimus  KMs,  Michael  Seifensieder, 
Antoni  Erfordter,  Hans  Oberecker,  Andreas  Ehrenpreis,  Ambrosius  and 
Hans  Spittelmeier,  Thomas  van  Imbroich,  Matthias  Servaes,  Hans 
Arbeiter,  Hans  Schmidt  or  Raiffer,  Julius  Lober,  Hans  Nadler,  Georg 
Nespitzer,  Leonhard  Dorfbrunner,  Hans  Leupold,  the  schoolmaster 
Wurztburger,  Georg  Wagner,  Hans  Zuckenhammer,  Veit  Griinberger, 
Hans  Schlaffer,  Hans  Amon,  Hans  Mandel,  Hans  Hut,  Georg  Zaunring, 
Wolfgang  Vogel,  the  teacher  Alexander  of  Thuringen,  Melchior  Rinck, 
Georg  Blaurock,  Michael  Sattler,  Philip  Plener,  Jakob  Wiedemann, 
Joseph  Hauser,  and  Menno  Simons.  The  very  fact  that  all  of  these  lead¬ 
ers  are  rooted  in  the  written  Word  of  God  and  do  not  speak  of  an  "inner 
Word"  can  save  us  from  a  hasty  harsh  judgment  that  would  besmirch  the 
entire  Anabaptist  movement. 
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But  let  us  now  hear  what  these  Anabaptists  said,  who  were  some¬ 
what  influenced  on  this  point  by  the  ancient  mystics  whom  they  had  read. 
One  of  these  few  was  Hans  Langenmantel  who  said,  “Luther  says,  he 
preaches  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  with  his  physical  voice  he  brings  Christ 
into  the  hearts  of  his  hearers.  But  I  tell  you,  dear  Luther,  there  must  first 
be  something  within  us  that  can  accept  the  physical  voice  inwardly.”^ 
Ambrosius  Spittelmeier  declared  before  his  judges— that  it  was  not  the 
intention  of  the  Anabaptists  to  instigate  revolt,  but  “to  learn  and  desire 
the  divine  Word  that  all  men  might  be  led  to  the  truth...and  to  pray  for 
them  that  they  might  be  enlightened  with  the  divine  light.“  But  Spittel¬ 
meier  at  once  explained  what  he  meant  by  divine  light:  not  by  visible 
visions,  but  by  the  Spirit  of  God  Christ  leads  and  teaches  His  church.^^ 
During  the  discussions  with  the  Anabaptists  imprisoned  at  Jena,  when 
Melanchthon  kept  citing  Scripture  against  them,  Heinz  Kraut  declared 
that  it  was  written  in  his  heart  as  they  had  been  taught  by  God.  The  devil 
could  also  write.  Furthermore,  Master  Philip  killed  more  people  with  his 
dead  Scripture  than  all  the  hangmen.^  Hans  Hohne  of  Halberstadt  said, 
in  reply  to  the  question  as  to  where  he  had  learned  his  heresy,  that  no 
human  being  had  taught  it  to  him,  but  the  Father  in  heaven  had  written  it 
with  His  little  finger  upon  his  heart;  for  He  had  said,  “In  the  last  days  I 
will  pour  my  spirit  upon  all  people  that  they  may  be  taught  of  God.“  This 
same  spirit  he  had  received  from  God.^^  The  Anabaptist  Umblaufft  in 
Regensburg  said  the  Scriptures  and  the  outer  Word  are  merely  the  wit¬ 
ness  and  lamp  of  the  inner  Word  of  God.  Therefore  a  man  can  be  saved 
without  preaching  and  Scriptures.  Proof:  otherwise  illiterates  could  not 
be  saved.  We  understand  God,  our  Redeemer,  not  through  the  dead  let¬ 
ter,  but  through  the  indwelling  of  Christ.  Gal.  2:20.  To  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees  the  written  Word  was  not  a  guide  to  Christ,  but  a  hindrance  and 
punishment.  Furthermore  all  who  did  not  hear  the  Word  and  all  who 
lived  before  the  written  Word  was  given,  from  Adam  to  Moses,  would  be 
lost.  Salvation  shall  be  ascribed  alone  to  the  inner  living  Word  of  God 
and  not  be  bound  to  the  outer  Word,  “however  useful  it  may  be  if  God 
reveals  its  meaning.“  The  Bible  is  good  for  those  who  use  it  aright,  but  its 
misuse  is  the  source  of  all  heresy  and  unbelief.^  Another  Anabaptist  of 
Regensburg  confessed  that  knowledge  of  the  truth  does  not  come  from 
human  study,...it  comes  only  to  those  to  whom  it  is  given  by  grace  through 
the  light  of  His  Spirit.^^  Michael  Jungemann  of  Kiirnbach  in 
Wiirttemberg  considered  the  office  of  preaching  a  good  Christian  office  if 
the  Word  is  preached  pure  and  unadulterated  and  if  one  lives  accordingly. 
“A  preacher  must  be  blameless.. .Whatever  God  admonishes  and 
enlightens  him  to  do,  he  wants  to  follow  in  his  life.“^  Michel  HumePs 
widow,  seventy  years  old,  was  “unteachable*— she  declared  briefly  and 
finally  that  she  was  already  adequately  enlightened.^^  Likewise 
Margarete  Fleckelin  declared  that  she  had  been  led  to  this  doctrine  by 
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special  illumination.^^  Melchior  Greiner  could  not  go  to  the  Lord’s  table 
with  open  sinners,  for  Paul  forbade  the  Corinthians  to  do  so.  He  smd  that 
he  did  not  disdain  the  divine  order,  but  could  not  set  a  limit  to  God’s  illu¬ 
mination.  He  liked  to  hear  preaching.^^ 

Jakob  Kautz,  a  former  Lutheran  preacher,  said.  The  Word  that 
we  speak  outwardly  with  om  mouth,  hear  with  our  physical  ears,  write 
and  print  with  hands,  is  nothing  living,  nor  the  eternal  Word  of  God,  but 
only  a  witness  or  indication  of  the  inner  Word,  so  that  the  inner  Word 
may  be  rightly  understood.  Nothing  external,  be  it  word,  sign,  sacrament, 
or  promise,  has  power  to  reassure  the  inner  man,  comfort  him,  or  make 
him  certain.”^^  Leopold  Scharnschlager  wrote  in  a  letter: 

’’Dear  Brethren,  you  have  repeatedly  in  your  writing  spoken 
of  the  word  (letter).  I  think  you  have  well  understood  the 
book  of  reply  to  Schwenckfeld’s/M<i/c/M/n,  chapter  4,  answer 
96,  as  this  word  was  used  against  Schwenckfeld,  and  it  is  my 
opinion  that  the  word  ‘letter’  refers  to  the  Old  Testament 
(Rom.  2:29  and  II  Cor.  3:7)  and  not  to  the  New,  which 
brings  with  it  the  spirit  and  grace  to  make  alive.  Therefore 
it  behooves  us.. .not  to  call  the  Scriptures  a  dead  letter  as 
some  do,  because  this  Scripture  calls  itself  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
ture,  written  by  holy  men  of  God  and  inspired  by  the  Holy 
Spirit.  As  often  as  I  hear  or  read  it,  it  is  the  same  as  if  I 
heard  the  Lord  and  His  apostles  speak.  Furthermore, 
everyone  knows  that  the  letters  with  which  the  Scriptures 
were  written  are  in  themselves  dead  ink  and  paper,  but  in 
the  true  understanding  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  not  dead  ink 
and  letters.  If  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  their  meaning  and 
understanding  are  not  opened  in  the  heart  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  then  not  only  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  dead,  but 
Christ  Himself  with  His  teaching.  His  life,  suffering,  and 
death,  yea  even  His  resurrection  are  dead;  they  are  of  no 
use  to  a  man  to  eternal  life,  even  granted  that  he  reads  and 
studies  as  long  as  he  likes.  He  could  then  be  called  learned 
in  the  Scripture,  but  not  taught  by  the  Spirit.  In  itself  the 
Scriptures  are  the  Word  of  God  as  it  is  learned,  and  there¬ 
fore  I  should  not  call  them  a  dead  letter,  but  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures,  as  they  call  themselves"^^ 

Ludwig  Haetzer  who  with  Denck  translated  the  Prophets  into  German  in 
1527,  remarked, 

"He  who  goes  only  by  the  Scriptures  receives  knowledge, 
but  a  useless  knowledge,  which  does  not  reform,  as  happens 
to  all  who  acquire  faith  by  reading  and  by  hearsay  and  make 
no  other  use  of  it  than  to  say,  I  have  read  it  in  this  or  that 
chapter  of  the  Scriptures.  No  man,  no  matter  how  learned 
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he  may  be,  can  understand  the  Scriptures  unless  he  has 
experienced  and  learned  them  in  the  depth  of  his  soul. 
Otherwise  men  speak  of  the  matter  like  a  blind  man  of 
color.”^ 

In  Marbeck’s  reply  to  Schwenckf eld’s  judgment  of  the  Book  of  the 
Covenant  of  1542  the  author  says  that  Schwenkfeld  accused  the  Anabap¬ 
tists  of  making  two  Words  of  God,  one  inner  and  one  outer. The 
Brethren  refute  this  charge  by  saying,  'We  do  not  call  ink  and  paper  or 
the  perishable  part  of  the  books  of  the  Scripture  God’s  Word,  Spirit,  and 
life,  but  we  mean  the  meaning  contained  in  what  is  composed,  spoken, 
and  written.^  In  such  a  case  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  faith,  without  which 
God’s  preached  or  written  Word  does  not  reach  the  heart  and  cannot 
dwell  therein  to  be  spirit  and  life  therein,  as  the  Lord  says,  ‘The  words 
that  I  speak  are  spirit  and  life,  but  there  are  some  among  you  who  do  not 
believe.’  As  if  He  wanted  to  say:  they  are  spirit  and  life  in  man  only 
through  faith.  And  further,  ‘You  do  not  have  God’s  Word  dwelling 
within  you,  for  you  do  not  believe  Him  whom  God  has  sent.’  They  did  not 
believe  the  witness  that  God  had  given  in  the  law  and  the  prophets  before 
the  Incarnation,  reminding  them  again  of  the  Scripture  when  He  said,  ‘Ye 
search  the  Scriptures,  for  in  them  ye  think  ye  have  eternal  life,  and  they 
are  they  which  testify  of  me’;  as  all  those  think  even  today  who  have  the 
written  and  preached  Word  of  God  not  through  faith  in  their  hearts  for 
Life,  but  only  outwardly  in  books.^^  There  are  not  two,  but  only  one 
word  of  God.  What  the  Holy  Scriptures  call  the  Word  of  God  is  truly 
God’s  Word.^  Whoever  denies  it  makes  the  Scriptures  a  liar.^^  The 
outward  preached  or  written  Word  of  God  helps  no  one  if  faith  is  not 
added  by  those  who  hear  it.^^  The  outward  truth  is  a  co-witness  and  the 
same  truth  as  the  inner  truth  in  the  believing  heart.  When  a  man  hears 
the  Word  of  God  and  believes  it,  in  his  heart  the  Holy  Spirit  makes  it  life. 
It  is  God’s  fixed  ordinance,  that  he  "saves  and  makes  believers  by  means 
of  external  services."^^ 

In  the  booklet,  Prozess,  wie  es  soli  gehalten  werden  mit  den 
Wiedertdufem,  the  Brethren  made  an  unambiguous  reply  to  the  charge 
that  they  put  the  center  of  gravity  on  inner  illumination  and  taught  that 
God  could  make  Himself  known  without  the  outer  Word.  They  began  by 
saying  that  they  had  no  pleasure  in  opposing  such  defamatory  lies,  but  for 
the  sake  of  the  Word  of  God  one  must  not  neglect  to  refute  them  and  to 
put  to  shame  these  hair-splitting,  sly  opponents  of  the  truth.  They  did  not 
all  believe  that  God  reveals  Himself  without  the  hearing  of  the  preached 
Word,  for  that  would  mean  an  annulment  of  an  ordinance  established  by 
him.  With  Paul  in  I  Thess.  2:13,  they  thanked  God  without  ceasing  for 
such  a  gift  when  they  received  the  Word  of  divine  preaching  and  accepted 
it  not  as  the  word  of  men  but  as  the  true  Word  of  God  which  creates 
strong  holy  living  in  the  believing. 
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'*For,  dear  Philip  Melanchthon  and  Johannes  Brenz,  we  are 
not  ignorant  that  God  could  have  given  Saul  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  his  vision  without  human  means.  But  He 
did  not  want  to  interfere  with  His  order,  but  Ananias  had  to 
be  the  means  and  the  tool  of  God.  Thus  also  God  the 
Almighty  could  by  His  own  strength  and  might,  without 
Peter,  have  imparted  divine  understanding  and  divine  life 
and  caused  him  to  understand  the  preaching  and  doctrine. 
But  God  did  not  do  so,  but  Peter  had  to  journey  from 
Joppa  to  Caesarea  and  proclaim  the  Word  of  life  to  them, 
which  they  zealously  heard,  and  received  the  Holy  Spirit 
and  believed  the  preached  Word.  Therefore  Paul  says, 
"Faith  comes  by  preaching."  Christ  also  said,  "Go  ye  into 
all  the  world." 

The  Brethren  also  referred  to  the  voice  from  heaven  at  the  baptism  and 
transfiguration  of  Christ:  "This  is  my  beloved  Son...hear  ye  him."  And 
concerning  His  disciples  the  Lord  said,  "He  who  hears  them  hears  me." 
But  the  outer  Word  that  is  preached  to  the  people  is  the  image  and  the 
instruction  in  the  inner  word,  since  the  believer  feels  the  grace  and  power 
of  God  in  his  heart  and  soul,  which  has  been  written  there  by  the  finger  of 
the  divine  love  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  And  this  is  not  that  which  is  drawn 
upon  paper  or  tables  of  stone  as  an  imitation  nor  is  it  that  which  is  heard 
outwardly,  because  it  is  not  the  hearers  but  the  doers  of  works  of  piety  of 
a  heavenly  life  as  the  Scripture  says,  that  are  pleasing  and  acceptable  to 
God.64 

Further  proof  of  the  injustice  of  the  accusation  that  the  Anabap¬ 
tists,  especially  the  Hutterian  Brethren,  as  Lydia  Muller  asserts,  accorded 
the  written  Word  of  God  a  secondary  place  we  find  in  the  Geschicht-Buch 
of  the  Hutterian  Brethren:  the  brother  Benjamim  Kempel  at  Sabatisch 
refused  to  recognize  the  service  of  preaching  and  daily  prayer  meetings. 
Asked  to  explain,  he  replied:  The  just  need  no  teaching;  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
to  instruct  them,  and  common  prayer  is  simply  a  human  habit  and  not 
impelled  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  All  external  customs,  as  baptism  and  com¬ 
munion  are  not  necessary  to  the  Christian.  The  office  of  preaching  he  did 
not  consider  divine.  In  brief:  he  believed  that  the  Hutterian  Brotherhood 
had  never  held  the  true  position....  Since  "he  persisted  proudly  in  his  self- 
invented  opinion,"  he  was  expelled  from  the  brotherhood.^^  Peter 
Riedemann’s  Rechenschaft  says  unequivocally,  "When  the  Word  is  heard 
and  believed,  then  faith  is  sealed  by  the  Holy  Spirit."  The  Holy  Spirit 
works  upon  the  heart— "They  were  pricked  in  their  hearts"  (Acts  2)— but 
He  does  not  yet  dwell  therein.  Not  until  a  man  yields  to  the  Word,  opens 
his  heart,  and  believes,  does  the  Holy  Spirit  make  His  dwelling  in  the 
human  heart.  "Where  the  Spirit  is  not  added  to  the  Word,  it  cannot 
acquire  the  righteousness  that  is  valid  before  God."  But  this  (saving)  faith 
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conies  from  hearing  the  Gospel.  Rom.  12:17.  By  zealous  hearing  and 
accepting  of  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  we  become  partakers  of  the  fel¬ 
lowship  of  Christ.  Through  the  Word  God  calls  men  to  salvation  and 
through  it  reveals  Himself.^ 

Leonhard  Schiemer  said, 

'*One  is  not  yet  a  Christian  when  he  can  talk  and  sing  of 
spiritual  things:  it  must  be  written  within  and  without  us.  In 
the  book  of  the  heavenly  Revelation  it  stands  written  that 
the  book  was  written  from  without  and  within,  and  no  one 
in  heaven  or  on  earth  was  worthy  to  read  the  book  or  to 
open  it.  But  there  was  a  lamb  that  had  been  slain,  which 
opened  it.  Therefore  saith  the  Lord,  No  one  knows  the 
Father  but  the  Son  and  those  to  whom  the  Son  reveals  Him. 
If  one  comes  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  it  takes  place  not 
alone  through  hearing  the  Word  of  God  outwardly,  but  he 
must  also  have  the  light  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  his  heart.  For 
external  learning  is  not  sufficient  except  insofar  as  it  is 
revealed  inwardly  in  the  heart.”^^ 

Hans  Denck  was  one  of  those  who  stressed  the  inner  Word  the 
most.  The  dark,  difficult  language  peculiar  to  him  has  frequently  been 
misunderstood  and  interpreted  by  his  opponents  to  mean  something  that 
Denck  did  not  mean  at  all.  But  Denck  not  only  promoted  the  authority  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  but  he  also  made  abundant  use  of  them.  In  his 
"recantation"  he  remarked:  "The  Holy  Scriptures  I  hold  above  all  treas¬ 
ures,  but  it  is  not  as  high  as  the  Word  of  God  which  is  living,  powerful, 
and  eternal;  for  if  it  is  God  himself,  it  is  spirit  and  not  letter  written 
without  pen  and  paper,  that  it  may  never  be  blotted  out.  Hence  salvation 
is  not  bound  to  the  Scriptures,  however  useful  and  good  they  may  be  to 
that  end."^^  The  Holy  Scriptures  are  true  and  constant  and  reveal 
nothing  but  what  God  in  truth  wills.  Blessed  the  man  in  whom  the  Word 
is  true,  as  it  is  true  in  God  and  will  remain  in  all  eternity.  The  voice  that 
preaches  in  the  hearts  of  all  men  and  proclaims  the  Word  of  God  has 
from  eternity  been  immortal  spirit,  which  from  times  immemorable  has 
communicated  the  will  of  God  and  has  become  man  in  Christ.  The  Word 
of  God,  the  spirit  of  Christ,  who  was  from  eternity,  is  with  you  before  you 
know  the  historical  Christ  and  the  Holy  Scriptures.  This  "inner  Word" 
then  intermediates  the  possibility  of  understanding  the  outer  Word  and 
brings  it  about  that  we  are  led  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  but  as  we  do 
not  have  that  inner  Word  of  ourselves  but  from  God,  so  the  honor  and 
merit  belongs  to  Him.^^  The  light,  the  Word  of  God  that  is  invisible, 
shines  in  the  he2U‘ts  of  all  men  who  come  into  this  world,  for  it  has  been 
within  from  the  beginning.^^ 

There  are  two  factors  that  lead  to  faith;  first  the  Holy  Scriptures 
which  show  the  way  as  a  lamp  at  night.  Then  also  the  Morning  star. 
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which  proclaims  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  i.e.,  Christ,  the  inner  Word, 
the  voice  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  is  destined  to  rise  and  thrive. 

He  who  is  not  in  the  right  relationship  with  God,  who  is  not 
permeated  by  His  Spirit  nor  filled  with  His  love,  cannot  understand  the 
Scriptures,  but  "makes  of  it  an  idol."  The  inner  voice  is  the  foundation  of 
faith.  Faith  means  to  obey  the  Word  of  God,  be  it  for  life  or  death.  Denk 
calls  attention  to  Abraham,  who  of  course  did  not  possess  the  written 
Word  of  God  and  yet  saw  the  day  of  Christ  and  rejoiced. 

"As  I  now  progress  at  the  hand  of  the  inner  and  outer  Word, 
I  reach  the  understanding  that  the  inner  voice  in  me  is  a 
spark  of  the  divine  spirit.  But  this  divine  spark  is  darkened 
in  many  hearts.  Only  he  can  imderstand  the  Scriptures  cor¬ 
rectly  who  is  himself  illuminated  by  the  light  of  the  divine 
Spirit.  Therefore  let  no  one  venture  to  interpret  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  for  himself  or  others  before  he  knows  that  his  will  is  in 
harmony  with  the  voice  in  his  heart  which  commands  him  to 
do  good  and  abstain  from  evil.  John  7:17.  You  say  that 
anyone  can  understand  the  Scriptures  who  knows  the  lan¬ 
guage  and  the  history  to  which  it  refers,  and  believes  that 
human  understanding  and  reason  has  the  right  to  explain 
and  exegete  it.  No,  worldly  wisdom  does  not  suffice,  but 
what  Peter  says  is  true:  exposition  is  the  right  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  i.e.,  the  Spirit  that  has  given  it."^^ 

Elsewhere  he  states,  "He  who  does  not  regard  God’s  revelations  in  his 
breast  but  presumes  to  explain  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  is  really  the 
right  of  the  Spirit  alone,  he  will  surely  make  an  abomination  of  the  divine 
secrets  written  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  abuses  the  grace  given  to 
him."^^  These  are  probably  the  most  important  of  Denck’s  ideas  along 
this  line. 

Besides  Denck  it  was  Stadler  who  dealt  with  this  question  in 
three  booklets.  In  his  treatise,  Ein  Eingang  ins  ChristentumJ^  we  read 
the  following  sentences: 

In  the  Gospel,  the  written  Word,  repentance  from  dead 
works  is  proclaimed  to  all  people,  for  the  Word  of  the  Lord 
says:  "Repent,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand." 
Preachers  must  rightly  present  and  divide  Christ  and  His 
Word:  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  cause  and  reason  for  His 
incarnation,  life,  teaching.  His  death  and  resurrection, 
ascension.  His  kingdom  and  coming  judgment,  of  His 
church,  etc.  Him  who  is  upright  God  enlightens  and  draws 
him  inwardly  and  says,  "O  man,  what  is  impossible  with  you 
is  possible  with  me;  I  will  give  to  you  and  deal  with  you  if 
you  believe,  as  my  Word  says,  and  willingly  yield  and  trust 
Me,...then  it  will  be  made  easy  for  you  out  of  mercy.  When 
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one  believes  divine  preaching  from  his  heart,  is  obedient  to 
the  truth,  and  denies  the  world  and  its  deeds,  and  submits  to 
Christ  and  in  voluntary  submission  (Gelassenheit)  endures 
all,  then  man  becomes  a  temple  of  God...and  if  he  is  found 
faithful  unto  death,  then  with  those  who  have  washed  their 
garments  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  he  will  receive  the 
crown  of  life." 

Stadler  expresses  similar  ideas  in  the  epistle  he  wrote  at  Ladomir  in 
Podolia  to  the  brethren  in  Krasnikow.^^ 

Stadler  deals  at  length  with  the  matter  in  a  special  booklet 
entitled  Vom  lehendigen  und  geschriebenen  Wort  oder  von  dent 
dusserlichen  und  innerliechen  Wort  und  ihrer  Wirkung  im  Herzen. 
Unterschied  und  Bericht.^^  He  says  that  all  creation  and  all  creatures 
including  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  spoken  and  proclaimed  Word  are 
good,  but  they  are  not  the  living  Word.  He  who  would  use  the  Scriptures 
properly  must  not  base  it  on  anything  human,  but  he  must  also  distinguish 
it  from  the  inner  Word  of  the  heart.  The  outer  Word  is  the  word  which 
Christ  commanded  His  apostles  when  He  said,  preach  the  Gospel  to 
every  creature.  Here  preaching,  believing,  and  baptism  are  all  understood 
and  treated  purely  externally,  though  they  are  only  symbols  of  the  living 
Word,  faith,  and  baptism,  which  God  alone  works  through  His  righteous¬ 
ness.  Thus  Paul  also  says.  Faith  comes  from  hearing  the  preaching,  but 
hearing  from  the  Word  of  God.  A  true  preacher  must  accept  the  true 
Word  of  God  in  the  depth  of  his  soul:  then  it  becomes  the  true  Word  of 
God  in  the  depth  of  his  soul.  But  that  which  is  preached  is  only  the  wit¬ 
ness  or  symbol  of  the  true  Word.  The  inner  Word  is  not  written,  neither 
upon  paper  nor  upon  tables,  it  is  not  spoken  or  preached;  man  is  assured 
by  it  through  God  in  the  depth  of  his  soul  and  it  becomes  engraved  in  a 
heart  of  flesh  through  the  Spirit  by  the  finger  of  God.  The  inner  Word  is 
witnessed  by  the  outer,  as  the  sign  before  an  inn  witnesses  the  wine  in  the 
keg,  but  the  sign  is  not  the  wine;  thus  it  is  also  with  the  divine  order,  that 
always  the  physical  precedes  the  spiritual:  the  faith  of  hearing  comes 
before  justification,  after  which  the  tested  faith  grows  and  works  power¬ 
fully  toward  God  and  all  creation.  But  this  does  not  happen  as  quickly  as 
the  scribes  of  our  day  say,  who  persuade  the  poor  people  by  saying, 
"Believe,  believe!"  Yea,  this  will  soon  become  evident.  Then  they  say. 
with  God  all  things  are  possible.  This  is  indeed  true,  but  He  does  not  act 
thus,  but  orders  all  things  according  to  design  according  to  His 
omnipotence  and  mercy. 

Stadler  then  supports  his  argument  with  Biblical  examples. 
Abraham  heard  God’s  Word  and  believed  and  it  was  reckoned  unto  him 
for  righteousness.  The  outer  Word  worked  in  him  and  was  sufficient  for 
him  even  to  justification.  But  when  the  test  of  his  faith  came,  this  faith 
was  lost  in  unbelief  and  he  denied  his  wife  before  Pharaoh.  Thus  it  was 
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also  with  Jacob.  God  had  promised  him:  I  will  guard  thee,  whither  thou 
goest,  and  will  not  forsake  thee  until  I  have  accomplished  that  which  I 
have  promised.  But  when  Jacob  heard  that  his  brother  Esau  was  coming 
toward  him  with  an  army,  the  Word  of  promise  and  his  faith  were  com¬ 
pletely  hidden  by  unbelief.  He  fell  down  before  his  brother  and  begged 
for  mercy.  Where  were  his  faith  and  the  Word?  Nor  was  it  any  different 
with  David.  Upon  the  promise  of  God  he  had  been  anointed  king  over 
Israel  2md  he  believed.  But  when  he  was  sought  by  Saul  with  one  thou¬ 
sand  men  and  was  surrounded  he  thought  God  had  forsaken  him  and  was 
unable  to  believe  the  Word.  Oh,  how  a  man  suffers  before  his  faith 
becomes  separated  from  his  unbelief  in  justification  and  in  trial. 
"However  high  the  man’s  faith  in  the  beginning,  Word  and  fadth  com¬ 
pletely  disappear  before  he  becomes  aware  of  the  goodness  and  mercy  of 
God.  The  seed  of  grain  must  die  in  every  man  before  it  can  beau*  fruit. 
Man  must  first  be  justified  and  crushed.  It  does  him  no  good  to  know 
how  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  and  all  the  friends  of  God  fared;  indeed, 
even  if  he  knew  the  entire  Bible,  this  is  merely  lip  service,  of  no  benefit  to 
himself  or  to  others.  If  the  Word  that  he  hears,  believes,  and  perceives  is 
not  justified  and  tested,  it  will  be  called  only  a  sign,  witness,  or  letter  of 
the  living  Word."  The  image  of  a  man  is  not  the  man.  Thus  the  printed 
Word  is  only  an  image  or  sign  of  the  living  Word.  The  preachers  often 
deceive  the  poor  people  by  pointing  to  the  sign  which  one  hears  or 
preaches  or  reads  in  books.  They  persuade  the  people  that  it  is  God’s 
Word  and  the  people  remain  unsaved  and  the  teaching  is  not  followed  by 
reformation  of  life.  This  one  sees  with  his  eyes. 

Stadler  continues  that  according  to  the  divine  plan  the  inner 
Word  follows  the  outer,  and  the  preacher  shall  admonish  through  the 
outer  Word  that  man  should  yield  himself  to  God  and  listen  to  the  inner 
instructor.  One  must  not  make  the  people  depend  on  the  outer  Word,  or 
one  makes  an  idol  of  the  preacher,  the  Scriptures  and  words.  They  are 
merely  an  image  or  sign  or  tools.  It  does  no  good  and  is  not  sufficient  to 
confess  that  Christ  became  flesh  in  Mary,  Christ  must  also  become  flesh 
in  us,  in  the  Word  and  through  the  Spirit,  as  Paul  writes  in  Gal.  2:  "I  live, 
yet  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me."  And  again,  "The  world  is  crucified  to 
me  and  I  to  the  world."  Thus  whoever  confesses  Christ  may  boast  of  the 
living  Word,  he  can  properly  testify  of  the  truth;  such  preachers  we  want 
to  expect  from  God. 

The  Old  Testament,  as  it  is  written  according  the  letter,  is  in  this 
point,  according  to  Stadler,  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  New,  for  it  is 
preached  in  parable  by  preachers  like  the  New.  For  because  it  remains  a 
witness,  is  heard,  read,  and  preached,  it  is  all  called  the  Old  Testament, 
law,  command,  or  Word,  be  it  Moses  or  the  prophets,  the  evangelists,  or 
the  apostles,  Paul  or  John,  as  John  also  says:  I  do  not  write  you  a  new 
commandment,  but  an  old,  which  ye  have  had  from  the  beginning.  The 
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new  commandment  is  all  we  live  by,  implanted  in  our  heart  through  the 
Holy  Spirit:  it  is  the  new  commandment  or  living  Word  of  God,  if  it  lives 
within  us,  rules  us,  and  regenerates  us  from  sin  according  to  the  will  of 
God  as  He  desires  of  us  human  beings  in  Christ  Jesus7^ 

From  all  of  these  foregoing  testimonies  we  draw  the  following 
conclusions:  (1)  From  all  the  writings  of  the  Anabaptists  it  is  clejir  that 
they  did  not  deny  all  historical  objective  means  of  salvation  and  expect 
everything  from  the  "inner  light"  and  the  working  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 
Stadler  also  admits  the  Old  Testament  as  well  as  the  New.  Unambiguous 
are  his  words.  "The  inner  Word  is,  according  to  the  divine  order, 
preceded  by  the  outer  Word,  and  the  preacher  shall  admonish  from  the 
outer  Word."  (2)  But  they  believed  that  the  objective  and  traditional  writ¬ 
ten  Word  must  be  supplemented  by  the  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon 
the  subject.  They  did  not  separate  the  inner  Word  from  the  outer.  Word 
and  spirit,  or  "inner  light"  belong  together;  they  form  a  unit,  but  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  two  threads  are  twined  together  to  form  a  cord,  as 
water  and  baptism.  Word  without  spirit  was  to  them  a  dead  letter.  The 
life-giving  Spirit  of  God  turns  the  written  and  proclaimed  Word  into 
God’s  Word.  The  Word  is  the  sword  of  the  Spirit;  both  belong  together. 
This  was  well  stated  by  Wolfgang  Vogel,  a  former  clergyman  of 
Eltersdorf,  as  follows:  "The  Spirit  clings  and  hangs  alone  to  the  noble, 
pure,  tender,  and  holy  Word  of  God  through  a  strong  and  firm  faith."  In 
Marbeck’s  book  we  read,  'The  outwardly  preached  or  written  Word  is, 
according  to  the  sense,  one  with  the  inner  Word,  as  one  word  of  many 
words,  and  ministers  as  one  and  agrees  as  a  unit."  The  idea  of  the  inner 
Word  is  thus  meant  in  the  sense  of  an  inner  inspiration,  but  as  an  iUumi- 
nating  co-working  of  God.  This  inner  Word  or  Spirit  sharpens  the  inner 
spiritual  eye  and  gives  it  a  true  comprehension  of  the  truth  revealed  in  the 
written  Word. 

(3)  The  Anabaptists  did  not  believe  that  the  useful  preacher  of 
the  Word  was  one  who  knew  how  to  present  the  "true  doctrine,"  and  that 
the  written  Word  became  effective  in  and  of  itself,  though  it  be 
proclaimed  from  the  mouth  of  an  unbeliever.  They  could  correctly  point 
out  that  not  one  surpassed  the  Pharisees  in  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  as 
far  as  the  outer  letter  is  concerned  and  yet  they  were  far  removed  from 
the  true  knowledge  of  God  and  of  Christ.  "There  are  scribes,"  said 
Ascherham,  "^o  are  sent  without  the  Holy  Spirit,  only  by  the  Scriptures; 
from  it  they  take  their  wisdom  and  strength.  They,  having  received  the 
‘letter-spirit,’  proceed  to  make  a  profession  out  of  it,  and  thus  they  have 
only  the  dead  letter  to  give  the  people. Thus  Stadler  also  sai^  "We 
need  preachers  who  have  experienced  the  written  Word  as  a  vital  force 
and  are  illuminated  by  the  Spirit  of  God."^^  A  preacher,  they  thought, 
must  be  a  God-fearing  man;  it  is  not  the  ecclesiastical  ordination  but  the 
inner  call  and  equipment  through  the  Holy  Spirit  that  make  the  preacher. 
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The  Spirit  that  creates  the  Word  also  makes  it  effective-not  the  present¬ 
ation  of  the  "pure  doctrine."  Denck,  whose  religious  life  was  rooted  in 
the  soil  of  the  Middle  Ages,  repeatedly  cited  II  Cor.  3:6,  where  the  apostle 
warned  against  worshiping  the  letter,  countering  such  adoration  with  the 
fact  that  the  letter  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  becomes  a  living  and  life- 
creating  Word  only  through  the  Spirit  of  God.  To  be  sure,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  Denck,  Kautz,  and  also  Stadler  inclined  toward  a  strong 
spiritualization.  But  they  did  not  succumb  to  the  dangers  of  pantheism. 
Since  life  posed  practical  problems  to  them,  they  were  saved  from  this 
danger.  This  was  also  clearly  pointed  out  by  Walter  K5hler,  when  he 
remarked,  "Denck  allowed  himself  to  be  deeply  influenced  by  mysticism, 
especially  by  the  Deutsche  Theologie:  but  in  him  speculation  has  been 
reshaped  into  Biblicism  under  the  influence  of  Luther’s  ideas."^^  This  is 
seen  in  the  fact  that  Denck  speaks  so  much  of  discipleship  of  Christ,  this 
being  impossible  of  achievement  without  the  Holy  Scriptures,  since 
without  the  Gospel  one  does  not  know  wherein  such  discipleship  consists. 
But  the  prerequisite  of  discipleship  is  for  Denck  the  freedom  of  the  will 
and  divine  light  in  the  human  soul. 

Besides  Denck  there  is  also  Jakob  Kautz  who  uses  strong  words 
respecting  the  "inner  light."  "The  word  which  we  speak  outwardly  with  the 
mouth,  hear  with  physical  ears,  write  and  print  with  physical  hands,  is  not 
the  living,  true,  and  everlasting  Word  of  God,  but  only  a  symbol  or  wit¬ 
ness  of  the  inner  Word,  so  that  the  right  thing  may  be  done  outwardly. 
Nothing  external,  be  it  word  or  sign,  sacrament  or  promise,  has  the  power 
of  assuring,  comforting,  or  convincing  the  inner  man."  But  it  cannot  be 
said  that  Kautz  rejected  the  outer  Word;  consider  his  words,  "that  the 
right  may  be  done  outwardly."^ 

The  case  is  this:  the  Anabaptists,  seeing  that  the  new  preachers 
were  giving  disproportionate  emphasis  to  the  written  Word  of  God  and 
that  the  masses  by  their  consent  to  the  printed  and  proclaimed  Word  had 
not  become  new  creatures,  on  their  part  then  stressed  the  "inner  Word," 
occasionally  disproportionately  too,  but  not  to  the  extent  that  they 
removed  the  Spirit  from  the  written  and  preached  Word;  otherwise  they 
would,  of  course,  not  have  everywhere  appointed  and  chosen  preachers  of 
the  Word  (Dienerdes  Worts). 

(4)  The  Anabaptists  drew  a  sharp  line  between  Biblical  faith, 
which,  as  the  writers  influenced  by  mysticism  expressed  themselves,  is 
accomplished  in  the  "depth  of  the  soul"  by  the  Holy  Spirit  and  what  was 
commonly  called  faith.  Thus  Stadler  said,  It  does  not  suffice  to  confess:  I 
believe  the  written  Word  and  consider  it  God’s  Word.  Such  faith  does 
not  save  and  is  not  followed  by  improvement  of  conduct.  Biblical  faith  is 
a  work  of  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit  who  brings  to  life  the  read  or  heard 
Word,  so  that  it  becomes  a  power  in  man  to  live  righteously  and  to  suffer 
patiently.  Indeed,  suffering  becomes  for  those  who  believe  from  the  heart 
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a  means  of  strengthening  faith,  but  not  "the  means  by  which  a  man  comes 
into  possession  of  the  Spirit  or  of  the  inner  Word/  as  Lydia  Muller 
believes  can  be  concluded  from  certain  sentences  taken  out  of  context. 

(5)  That  there  was  occasionally  evidence  of  unwholesome  con¬ 
comitants  of  the  "inner  illumination"  cannot  be  denied.  It  did  indeed 
occur  that  the  supposed  voice  of  the  Spirit  was  simply  the  brain.  But  does 
that  not  still  happen  among  the  Christians  of  today?  But  this 
phenomenon  does  not  necessarily  discredit  the  valuable  content  of  the 
insight  gained  by  the  idea.  Hamack,  for  instance,  says  in  his  Dogmenges- 
chichte:  The  inner  word  of  the  "fanatics"  should  not  be  turned  into  a 
bogey  that  must  allegedly  fall  into  the  dust  under  the  sword  of  Biblicism 
("Schriftprinzip'^;  for  as  certainly  as  some  true  fanaticism  was  nourished 
on  the  "inner  Word,"  it  has  nonetheless  also  been  the  e3q)ression  of  a  reli¬ 
gious  liberty  which  Luther  himself  at  one  time  indeed  recognized,  but  the 
right  of  whose  existence  he  never  expressed  so  clearly  as  to  create  of  it  a 
dogmatic  statement  that  would  limit  the  Schriftprinzip^^ 

Von  Muralt  also  honors  historical  truth  in  replying  to  Bullinger’s 
assertion  that  in  the  entire  Anabaptist  movement,  which  was  clearly  con¬ 
nected  with  Miintzer,  the  immediate  possession  of  the  Spirit  outweighed 
Biblicism,  when  he  writes,  "Certainly  at  times  they  claim  the  immediate 
possession  of  the  Spirit. ..on  the  basis  of  I  Cor.  2:14.  In  doing  so  they 
merely  mean  to  point  to  the  understanding  of  the  Scriptures  given  by 
God's  Spirit."^^  That  is  indeed  the  case! 

(6)  Yes,  the  Anabaptists,  believed  also  in  the  immediate  work  of 
the  Spirit  of  God.  God  can  speak  directly  to  the  soul.  "The  world,"  said  a 
simple  Anabaptist  once,  "existed  for  2453  years  without  a  Bible,  but  the 
God-fearing  had  God's  Word"  (Ps.  25:14;  Gen.  25:22).  The  Bible  is  not 
the  only  revelation  of  God.  If  God  works  only  through  the  outer  Word, 
we  will  have  to  deny  the  possibility  of  miracles.  The  Anabaptists  had  Bib¬ 
lical  proof  for  this.  One  thing  is,  of  course,  correct:  all  other  revelations 
of  God  to  man  must  be  proved  by  the  Holy  Scriptures.  They  are  in  a 
sense  the  absolute  measure  that  can  alone  be  normative.  That  which  does 
not  agree  with  them  cannot  be  God's  Word. 

(7)  The  idea  of  the  "inner  Word"  recurs  later  in  history  in  other 
movements  as  well.  George  Fox  introduced  his  powerful  movement  with 
the  watchword,  "Upon  the  Spirit,  upon  the  inner  Word  everything 
depends,"  explaining  that  the  entire  Bible  must  be  personally  com¬ 
prehended  and  experienced  in  the  innermost  depth  of  the  soul.  Only  by 
inward  experience  do  we  become  strong  for  the  severest  conflict.  "You 
are  strong,  and  the  Word  of  God  remains  with  you  and  you  have  over¬ 
come  the  Evil  One." 

Gottfried  Arnold  in  his  history  of  the  church  and  heretics  quotes 
a  rhyme  by  Anna  Orvena  Hayer,  of  a  noble  family  of  Holstein: 

Aber  Gottes  Wort,  Jesus  Christ, 
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1st  Geist  und  Leben,  redt  inwendig, 

Machet  allein  das  Herz  verstandig, 

Aendert  der  Menschen  Sinn  und  Mut, 

Reicht  weiter,  denn  der  Buchstab  tut. 

Das  ausser  nur  die  Ohren  ruhret. 

Das  inner  wort  zum  Geist  einfuhret, 

Bringt  mit  ihm  Lebenskraft  und  Saft, 

Ohn  dies  das  ausser  weinig  schafft; 

Drum  soil  man  nach  dem  innem  trachten. 

Das  ausser  aber  nicht  verachten.^^ 

Tersteegen  also  honored  the  "inner  Word,"  as  in  this  littler  verse 

of  his: 

Von  Kreatur,  Vemunft  und  Sinne  abgeschieden, 

Im  edlen  Seelengrund  macht  sich  die  Gottheit  meinem 
Geiste  kund. 

And  even  the  world-renowned  C.  H.  Spurgeon  is  close  to  these 
people.  When  his  tabernacle  congregation  was  celebrating  its  fiftieth 
anniversary  he  said,  "Whenever  I  have  read  a  chapter  in  the  church,  I  have 
prayed  that  the  Holy  Spirit  may  disclose  to  you  the  meaning  of  the  words 
of  Scripture.  I  hope  that  I  have  never  preached  without  relying  com¬ 
pletely  on  the  Holy  Spirit." 

Indeed,  by  all  the  representatives  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  extra- 
ecclesiastical  Gemeinschaftsbewegung  the  immediate  working  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  assumed  and  taught.  The  concept  is  characterized  as 
"enthusiasm"  and  "fanaticism"  by  Pastor  Fleisch.  We,  however,  believe 
that  we  have  in  these  citations  brought  proof  that  all  of  the  men  discussed 
in  this  paper  from  the  depths  of  their  being  agree  with  the  confession  of 
two  church  hymn  writers: 

Mir  ists  nich  um  tausend  Welten, 

Aber  um  Dein  Wort  zu  tun: 
and 

Sein  Geist  spricht  meinem  Geiste 
Manch  susses  Trostwort  zu. 
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Chapter  4 


Balthasar  Hubmaier,  Catholic  Anabaptist 
James  Wm.  McClendon,  Jr. 

At  the  end  of  a  conference  celebrating  a  new  English  edition  of 
the  writings  of  Balthasar  Hubmaier  emd  presenting  new  studies  of  his  life 
and  thought,  it  is  appropriate  to  ask  what  difference  our  understanding  of 
him  can  make  for  baptist  or  Believers  Church  theology.^  Many  of  us 
believe  that  theology  cannot  disregard  what  we  learn  in  the  course  of  his¬ 
tory.  If  baptist  theology  is  to  prosper,  it  must  take  baptist  history  and  its 
wide  context  in  dead  earnest.  This  was  already  the  view  of  the  Hutterite 
Geschichtbuch  and  of  Martyrs  Mirror,  the  stories  in  these  collections  were 
told  not  merely  for  antiquarian  delight,  but  in  order  to  form  the  faith  and 
life—and  possibly  guide  the  death— of  their  readers.  Of  course,  influence 
flows  in  the  other  direction  as  well.  We  read  history  through  convinced 
eyes  (our  own  eyes);  what  we  see  in  the  past  bears  ineradicable  traces  of 
our  present  selves  and  our  existing  theologies.  For  ex2unple,  it  is  interest 
in  the  Believers  Church  (or  in  class  consciousness,  or  radical  revolution, 
or  liberal  democracy,  or  in  whatever  is  convictional  and  thus  life-forming 
for  us)  that  sends  us  to  examine  Balthasar  Hubmaier.  But  oui  interest, 
and  our  preunderstanding  of  history,  may  distort  as  well  as  illuminate.  At 
the  end  of  his  valuable  study  of  Hubmaier  and  Eck,  Walter  Moore 
remarked  that  it  has  been  common  to  use  the  terms  "left  wing”  and  "radi¬ 
cal"  to  designate  the  Anabaptists— they  on  the  left.  Magisterial  Protestants 
in  the  center,  and  Catholics  on  the  right.  This  is  a  vivid  image,  but,  as 
Moore  pointed  out,  it  may  conceal  some  truth  as  well.^  Another  image, 
made  prominent  now  for  a  generation  by  Donald  Durnbaugh  and  John  H. 
Yoder  among  others,  portrays  the  baptist  movement  as  a  recurrent  his¬ 
torical  phenomenon,  arising  in  different  settings  in  various  periods  of  his¬ 
tory,  but  repeatedly  displaying  common  features.^  This  image  may  mis¬ 
lead  as  well,  for  it  may  wrongly  give  us  license  to  find  in  the  movement  in 
other  times  and  places  all  the  features  we  see  in  our  own  time  and  place. 
A  useful  corrective  to  this  temptation  is  provided  by  the  considerable  vari¬ 
ety  of  origins  and  types  displayed  by  the  16th  century  radicals. 

Indeed,  if  we  enlarge  our  historical  sweep,  we  find  that  despite 
their  common  elements,^  radicals  have  appeared  in  many  settings:  there 
have  been  Reformed  baptists  and  Lutheran  baptists  and  Methodist  bap- 
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tists;  there  are  even  Cathohc  baptists.  My  thesis  is  that  Hubmaier  was 
one  of  these  last:  his  style  of  radicality  is  best  imderstood  in  terms  of  his 
Catholic  origins,  education,  and  pastoral  service  prior  to  the  radical  turn 
of  1524-25.  It  is  in  this  context—of  a  Cathohc  becoming  radical—that  we 
can  most  nearly  comprehend  his  writings  and  actions,  including  those 
writings  that  led  some  to  marginalize  Hubmaier  as  rather  less  than  pure 
Anabaptist,  and  those  actions  that  led  others  to  assign  him  to  the  margins 
of  a  violent  social  revolution,  the  Peasants’  War.^  Balthasar  Hubmaier 
did  differ  from  some  other  Anabaptists  of  his  day,  but  to  see  how  and 
why,  we  must  also  attend  to  his  profound  Cathohc  formation— a  formation 
that  focused  upon  his  intent  to  carry  with  him  the  entire  community,  in 
opposition  to  any  and  every  sort  of  schism  or  separatism. 

What  wih  be  required  to  make  good  this  claim?  First,  it  must  be 
distinguished  from  two  others,  one  trivial,  the  other  impossible:  We  must 
not  be  content  with  the  self-evident  and  therefore  trivial  claim  that  Hub¬ 
maier  had  a  Cathohc  past.  So  did  every  15th  and  16th  century  European 
from  Henry  VIII  to  Michael  Gaismair,  from  Martin  Luther  to  Pope  Leo 
X.  And  on  the  other  hand  we  must  not  implausibly  claim  that  Hubmaier 
was  iminfluenced  by  other  reformers:  He  read  and  liked  Luther’s  writ¬ 
ings;  he  met  and  allied  himself  with  Zwingli;  he  was  befriended  by 
Reublin  and  Grebel.  None  of  this  is  to  be  denied.  Rather  my  claim  must 
be  that  despite  these  influences  and  alhances  his  typical  deeds  and  central 
thoughts  remain  dark  to  us  until  we  take  account  of  the  near  foreground 
of  his  life  as  Cathohc  intehectual  and  Cathohc  pastor.  John  Eck  was  his 
Cathohc  teacher  and  Doktorvater,  Regensburg  and  Waldshut  were  his 
Cathohc  parishes;  the  Cathohc  mass  was  his  spiritual  wetnurse;  Cathohc 
social  theory  was  the  leitmotif  of  his  pohtics  of  hberty.  To  reshape  an  old 
aphorism,  Balthasar  Hubmaier  could  not  have  had  radical  reform  as  the 
father  of  his  (ah-too-brief)  new  life  in  Christ  had  he  not  had  the  Cathohc 
Church  for  its  spiritual  mother.  Others  can  and  have  become  radical 
Christians,  baptists,  by  other  paths;  not  he.  That  is  the  claim  I  must 
make  good.  I  wih  briefly  point  to  two  lines  of  evidence,  ah  gleaned  from 
the  known  facts  of  his  life  and  the  newly  translated  writings,  wih  mention 
some  others  without  developing  them,  and  will  then  suggest  their  rele¬ 
vance  for  Behevers  Church  or  baptist  self-understanding  today. 

I. 

First,  Hubmaier’s  way  of  being  a  baptist  was  grounded  in  his 
Cathohc  consciousness  of  worship,  congregational  life,  and  pastoral  care. 
To  be  a  medieval  Cathohc  certainly  imphed  a  given  faith  (or  doctrine) 
and  morals,  but  even  before  that,  it  entailed  participation  in  the  rites  of 
the  Church,  rites  that  were  Hrst  imposed  in  infancy  and  that  extended 
even  beyond  death.  Hubmaier  rebeUed,  but  at  no  time  in  his  life  did  he 
ever  turn  away  from  this  central  emphasis  upon  the  principal  Catholic 
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riteS"the  administration  of  baptism,  the  celebration  of  the  mass,  and  the 
exercise  of  salvific  discipline  (the  sacrament  of  confession).  Thus  to  say 
that  he  was  not  a  sacramentalist  may  be  downright  misleading— we  might 
better  say  he  rejected  the  current  prevailing  theory  of  the  sacraunents. 
Never  one  to  dabble  at  the  margins,  he  began,  as  his  radical  convictions 
took  shape  in  Waldshut,  with  that  centerpiece  of  Catholic  religious  prac¬ 
tice,  the  Roman  mass. 

Hubmaier’s  first  published  reforming  document,  the  Eighteen 
Theses  of  1524,^  has  as  its  controlling  theme  the  centrality  of  an  authentic 
eucharist.  He  proposed  that  the  Waldshut  Catholic  clergy  discuss  these 
theses,  which  he  enclosed  with  am  invitation  to  the  next  gathering  of  the 
Waldshut  chapter.  Although  the  first  thesis  ("Faith  alone  makes  us 
righteous...")  may  seem  to  have  a  distinct  Lutheran  flavor,  that  impression 
is  quickly  corrected,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Epistle  of  James,  by  thesis  3: 
"faith  cannot  be  idle,  but  must  break  forth  in  gratitude  toward  God  and  in 
all  sorts  of  works  of  brotherly  love  toward  others."  The  following  theses 
move  on  to  the  question  of  authentic  public  worship.  The  key  to 
Balthasar  Hubmaier’s  thinking  here  is  given  in  the  accompanying  invita¬ 
tion  itself:  his  fellow  presbyters  are  invited  "in  order  that  we  might  find 
food  and  drink  not  only  for  our  body  but  for  our  soul  also,  and  might 
henceforth  lead  our  sheep  all  the  more  usefully...."  He  promises  them  a 
fraternal  meal  when  they  gather,  but  the  deeper  point  would  not  have 
been  lost  on  his  colleagues:  it  was  the  consecrated  chalice  and  host,  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ,  that  were  the  food  and  drink  of  Catholic 
Christians.  Therefore  the  Eighteen  Theses  move  directly  to  the  task  of 
recovering  an  authentic  eucharistic  meal:  its  essence  is  not  ritual 
sacrifice,  but  authentic  anamnesis'^  its  focus  is  not  departed  saints  or 
living  patrons,  but  Christ  crucified;  the  rite  is  defective  unless  Christ  be 
plainly  preached  as  well  as  ritually  remembered;^  the  sculptured  images 
in  the  place  of  worship,  since  they  divert  attention  from  that  radical  focus, 
are  accordingly  called  into  question;^  the  locus  of  eucharistic  understand¬ 
ing  is  the  congr^ation,  who,  if  they  are  to  understand,  must  be  taught 
from  Scripture;  the  daily  office  is  seen  as  an  obscuring  competitor  to 
this  teaching  task  and  as  such  must  disappear;^^  the  ministers  of  the  altar 
must  be  preachers  as  well  and  must  live  lives  coherent  with  the  Word  of 
God,  so  that  abuses  of  clerical  privilege  and  spurious  clerical  ‘celibacy*  are 
alike  condemned.^  Two  years  later,  in  Nikolsburg,  Hubmaier  would  set 
out  an  order  for  eucharistic  worship, and  in  another  document  he 
would  show  how  the  creed  might  be  construed  as  a  prayer. In 
Nikolsburg,  too,  he  would  set  church  bells  rinmng  again  to  return  the 
hours  of  daily  common  prayer  to  all  the  people.^ 

So  we  come  next  to  baptism,  examining  now  "Hubmaier*s  best 
and  most  significant  writing"  (so  Wayne  Pipkin  and  John  Yoder),  the 
treatise  composed  in  Waldshut  and  named  "On  the  Christian  Baptism  of 
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Believers.”^^  It  is  a  classic,  benchmark  defense  of  believers  baptism- 
perhaps  the  earliest  of  its  sort.  This  may  seem  an  unlikely  place  to  seek 
evidence  of  the  Catholic  Hubmaier,  yet  the  evidence  is  inescapable.  The 
occasion  of  this  document  was  Zwingli’s  published  attack  upon  believers 
baptism;  Hubmaier’s  thesis  is  that,  contrary  to  Zwingli’s  argument, 
believers  baptism  is  the  regular  pattern  of  Scripture  and  the  command  of 
Christ.  In  Augustinian  tones  Zwingli  had  ar^ed  that  "God  baptizes  with 
His  Spirit  how,  whom,  and  when  He  will.”!'  Baptism  does  not  require 
faith  because  God’s  grace  has  no  need  of  faith  in  order  to  be  effective.  In 
reply.  Doctor  Balthasar  pointed  to  the  ordo  salutis  disclosed  over  and 
over  again  in  Scripture.  This  begins  with  repentance:  "it  belongs  first  to  a 
change  of  life  that  we  hear  the  law  of  God"  and  repent.  The  Spirit  makes 
this  repentance  fruitful,  turning  the  sinner’s  repentance  into  healing  faith, 
so  that  the  new  believer  can  now  live  a  "new  life  according  to  the  Rule  of 
Christ."  Only  then,  if  Scripture  is  the  guide,  does  the  committed  believer 
profess  that  belief— "lets  himself  be  baptized  with  outward  water...."^^  All 
this  may  now  seem  obvious  enough  to  the  heirs  of  Anabaptism.  Yet  "not 
so  obvious,"  wrote  Rollin  Armour,  "is  that  Hubmaier  here  perpetuates 
elements  of  the  Catholic  tradition"— (1)  that  salvation  is  contingent  upon 
preparation;  (2)  that  justification  is  "an  inner  regeneration  and  trans¬ 
formation";  and  (3),  that  Christians  could  thus  attain  a  "relative  perfec¬ 
tion"  in  this  life,  so  that  a  fauthful  walk  in  Christ  could  be  expected  and 
demanded  of  the  baptized.  Armour  conceded  that  in  part  Hubmaier 
departs  from  the  Catholic  view  in  allowing  that  God’s  initial  "drawing"  of 
the  sinner  is  external  rather  than  internal.^^  But  David  Steinmetz  and 
Walter  Moore  have  subsequently  showed,  on  the  basis  of  more  thorough 
examination  of  the  varieties  of  mediaeval  theology,  that  Hubmaier’s  ordo 
salutis  easily  fits  within  that  wide  Catholic  spectrum.  Hubmaier  is  not  a 
strict  Augustinian  like  Gregory  of  Rimini;  neither  is  he  a  Pelagian.  In 
line  with  his  Catholic  education  at  Freiburg  and  Ingolstadt,  he  is  rather  a 
semi-Pelagi2m— or  as  A.H.  Newman  might  have  put  it,  with  the  mediaeval 
tradition  he  is  semi-Augustinian.^ 

But  what  of  the  main  issue?  Was  not  insistence  on  believers  bap¬ 
tism  anti-Catholic?  Especially  so  since  it  entailed  the  invalidation  of  the 
almost  universal  practice  of  paedobaptism?  Certainly  Hubmaier  argued 
for  his  position  on  biblical  and  especially  New  Testament  grounds. 
Believers  baptism  was  the  persistently  repeated  pattern  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  which  included  hearing  the  word,  turning  to  faith,  receiving  bap¬ 
tism,  doing  the  works  that  follow.^^  It  cannot  be  denied  that  biblical 
arguments  were  as  such  always  good  Catholic  fare;  Doctor  Balthasar  was 
hardly  out  of  tune  with  the  Church  of  his  day  in  employing  them  once 
again,  albeit  reaching  conclusions  not  widely  accepted.  But  in  this  Wald- 
shut  "platform  statement"  on  baptism,  two  further  Catholic  aspects  appear 
alongside  those  named  by  Armour,  Steinmetz,  and  Moore.  The  first  is 
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that  in  demanding  a  return  to  believers  baptism,  Hubmaier  was  striking 
for  a  disciplined  universal  church.  Medieval  Christianity  had  now 
^baptized’  nearly  all  of  Europe,  and  the  consequence  was  the  sort  of  abuse 
Hubmaier  had  recently  attacked  in  the  Eighteen  TTiejcj— artifice  rather 
than  authenticity  in  ritual,  ’’dumb"  (i.e.,  private?)  masses,  the  precious 
Latinism  of  the  daily  office,  empty  scholasticism  in  theology,  financial 
abuses  of  church  structure,  hypocritical  discounting  of  human  sexuality, 
and  idle  loafing  of  every  sort!^^  As  Hubmaier  made  even  more  clear  in 
the  Summa  of  that  same  year  (1525),  the  obvious  remedy  for  these  evils 
was  a  church  composed  of  those  whose  public,  baptismal  confession  of 
Christ  constituted  their  pledge  to  follow  Christ,  and  whose  deliberate 
acceptance  of  baptism  committed  them,  in  the  unhappy  event  that  they 
should  ’1)lacken  or  shame"  the  good  name  of  Christ  by  public  or  offensive 
misconduct,  to  submit  "to  brotherly  discipline  according  to  the  order  of 
Christ,  Matt.  18:15ff."^^  Hubmaier  could  expect  this  result  from  a 
believers  baptism  that  followed  upon  inward  conversion,  because  such  a 
baptism  required  a  man’s  or  woman’s  self-involvement  from  the  outset- 
the  inner,  secret  self  and  the  outer,  public  self  were  in  scriptural  baptism 
made  partners  in  a  new  life  with  Christ.^^  Thus  Hubmaier’s  radical  bap¬ 
tismal  theology  staked  out  his  Catholic  concern  for  a  visible,  universal 
church.  Significantly,  he  dedicated  the  Summa  to  the  three  churches 
where  he  had  known  concrete  Christi2Ui  fellowship,  as  a  youth  in  forma¬ 
tion,  as  a  doctoral  student,  and  as  a  chaplain  and  pastor:  "Regenspurg, 
Ingolstadt,  and  Fridberg,"  though  these  scenes  of  his  former  life  had  so  far 
acquired  little  or  no  share  in  the  changes  already  occurring  in  Wald- 
shut.^^  Magisterial  Reformers  such  as  Zwingli  might  content  themselves 
with  an  invisible  universal  church,  but  Hubmaier’s  catholicity  must  have 
its  visible  communion  of  saints  on  earth. 

This  brings  us  to  a  further  link  between  Hubmaier’s  Catholic 
convictions  and  his  restitutive  baptismal  practice.  The  Synod  of  Orange 
(a.d.  529)  had  set  itself  against  what  has  been  called  strict  Augustinianism 
and  the  associated  double  predestination.  The  Synod  agreed  that  all  sal¬ 
vation  depended  upon  the  divine  initiative,  but  God’s  initiative,  it  taught, 
was  positively  exercised  in  Christian  baptism— frequently,  by  529,  the  bap¬ 
tism  of  infants.  Therefore  the  Synod  had  said  that  "all  who  have  been 
baptized  can  and  ought,  by  the  aid  and  support  of  Christ,  to  perform 
those  things  which  belong  to  the  salvation  of  the  soul  if  they  labor  faith¬ 
fully."^^  Orange  was  overtly  5e/n/-Augustinian;  it  assigned  a  far  more 
efficacious  role  both  to  baptism  and  to  the  viator’s  own  efforts  than  had 
Augustine  of  Hippo.  Hubmaier  followed  his  teacher  John  Eck  in  taking 
this  semi-Augustinian  line,  with  its  frank  encouragement  to  human  effort. 
Until  now,  however,  his  exhortations  to  his  Catholic  flocks  to  Christian 
morality  had  been  met  with  widespread  indifference,  an  indifference  he 
castigated  in  the  Eighteen  Theses.  Even  clergy  and  religious,  he  found. 
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were  deplorably  lax— not  least  he  himself.  But  if  the  pattern  and  com¬ 
mand  of  Scripture  (as  well  as  the  evidence  Hubmaier  could  glean  from 
the  Church  Fathers  and  Gratian’s  compilation  of  canon  law)^^  were  to  be 
followed,  the  "baptism’  that  had  failed  the  church  was  no  baptism  at  all, 
for  New  Testament  and  ancient  church  alike  had  practiced  another  rite, 
believers  baptism,  and  with  a  return  to  it  one  might  reasonably  expect  to 
fulfill  the  hopes  of  the  Synod  of  Orange.  That  is,  responsible  baptism 
would  introduce  its  candidates  to  a  way  of  life  in  which  God’s  grace  and 
God-aided  human  response  could  and  would  happily  cooperate. 

To  be  sure,  what  has  been  said  here  is  insufficient  to  explain  the 
ways  in  which  Hubmaier  differed  from  contemporary  "Protestant’ 
reformers  such  as  Zwingli,  or  from  contemporary  "Radicals’  such  as 
Grebel,  or  from  contemporary  continuing  Catholics  such  as  Eck.  With  all 
of  these  and  a  multitude  of  others  he  shared  a  Catholic  past.  Why  did 
Hubmaier’s  Catholicism  yield  different  fruit  than  theirs?  The  question  is 
well  taken  if  it  reminds  us  that  their  common  heritage  cannot  be  invoked 
as  a  full  explanation  of  the  life  of  each  participant  in  the  16th  century 
drama.  But  my  goal  is  more  modest:  I  have  only  claimed  that  in 
understanding  Balthasar  Hubmaier’s  case.  Catholic  formation  cannot  be 
neglected.  To  make  similar  claims  for  the  others,  or  to  show  how  dif¬ 
ferent  elements  in  Catholic  tradition  were  at  work  in  each  of  them,  goes 
beyond  the  limits  of  this  paper. 


11. 

Consider  next  Balthasar  Hubmaier’s  relation  to  the  state,  and 
particularly  his  relation  to  the  Austrian  Hapsburg  Emperors  upon  whose 
authority  he  was  eventually  burned  at  the  stake.  The  relevant  facts  are 
these:  In  1516,  Balthasar  Hubmaier  left  his  professorial  position  at 
Ingolstadt  (and  left  his  sponsor,  Johann  Eck)  to  accept  an  appointment  as 
cathedral  preacher  in  Regensburg,  80  kilometers  down  the  Danube.  Here 
he  took  up  the  reprehensible  local  quarrel  of  the  Catholics  with  Regens¬ 
burg’s  Jews,  violently  attacking  the  latter  from  the  cathedral  pulpit  as 
blasphemers  and  Virgin-mockers,  and  apparently  discouraged  the  legal 
enforcement  of  debts  due  to  Jews.  But  the  Jews  lived  under  imperial  pro¬ 
tection,  and  Balthasar  Hubmaier  was  summoned  to  explain  himself,  first 
before  the  local  Imperial  Captain,  Thomas  Fuchs,  and  then  before  M2ixi- 
milian  I  himself  at  the  diet  in  Augsburg  (1518).^  Soon,  however,  the 
Emperor  died,  and  non-Jewish  Regensburgers  abolished  the  old  Jewish 
colony,  razed  its  synagogue,  and  built  in  its  place  a  Mary-chapel,  of  which 
Balthasar  Hubmaier  became  chaplain.  There  he  presided  over  Marian 
devotions  and  encountered  still  wilder,  ecstatic  behavior  by  pilgrims.  One 
could  comment  on  the  Catholic  provenance  of  these  chapel  episodes,  but 
our  focus  now  is  on  the  Empire,  which  by  this  time  had  its  eye  on  this 
controversial  priest. 
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When  Balthasar  Hubmaier  next  accepted  appointment  to  a 
parish  within  his  home  diocese  of  Constance,  he  found  himself  in  a  town, 
Waldshut  on  the  Rhine,  that  was  already  under  close  Hapsburg  scrutiny, 
lying  as  it  did  within  traditional  Hapsburg  lands.  He  made  the  move  in 
1521,  leaving  behind  the  warm  favor  of  the  Regensburg  city  council.  Soon 
he  was  equally  honored  as  ‘town  pastor’  in  Waldshut.  In  two  years  time, 
however,  he  had  undergone  a  profound  biblical  conversion.  He  broke 
with  his  Catholic  friends,  Eck  and  Johann  Fabri,  and  initiated  reforms  in 
Waldshut  that  culminated  at  Easter,  1525,  in  his  own  baptism  along  with 
that  of  hundreds  of  his  parishioners. 

From  1523  on  there  was  continual  tension  between  the  town  with 
its  popular  priest  and  the  Empire,  until,  in  1525,  Austria  occupied  Wald¬ 
shut  and  suppressed  the  reforms,  which  by  then  had  become  radical. 
Sometime  during  this  interval,  Hubmaier  wrote  a  tract,  "On  Heretics  and 
Those  Who  Burn  Them,"  opposing  the  burning  of  heretics— but  in  a  grim 
historic  irony  offering  to  be  burnt  himself  if  what  he  said  was  not  judged 
gospel  truth.^  For  a  time,  ecclesiastical  reform  brought  both  Balthasar 
and  Waldshut  into  close  connection  with  Switzerland,  Austria’s  traditional 
antagonist  along  the  upper  Rhine.  Finally,  late  in  1525,  fmding  itself  iso¬ 
lated  from  all  others,  Waldshut  turned  to  the  militant  peasants,  whose 
own  war  against  the  Emperor  made  them  natural  allies.  Balthasar  Hub¬ 
maier  counseled  these  peasants  in  some  way,  and  with  his  town,  sup¬ 
ported  their  cause.^ 

After  the  fall  of  Waldshut,  he  fled  to  Zurich,  where  he  was  tor¬ 
tured  for  his  convictions  and  then  banished.  He  made  his  way  to 
Nikolsburg  in  Moravia.  There,  in  a  region  in  Austria’s  sphere  of  influence 
but  less  directly  under  imperial  control,  he  instituted  radical  reformation 
afresh,  won  the  adherence  of  the  territorial  ruler,  and  published,  among 
other  works,  "On  the  Sword"  (1527),^^  a  book  supportive  of  the  just  use 
of  force  by  the  state.  That  very  year,  imperial  rule  reached  into  Moravia; 
Balthasar  Hubmaier  was  arrested  with  his  deeply  committed  wife,  Elsbeth 
Hiigline,  for  inciting  rebellion,  transported  100  kilometers  south  to 
Vienna,  interrogated,  sentenced,  and  burned  at  the  stake  March  10,  1528. 
His  wife  was  drowned  in  the  Danube;  his  truth  alone  survived.^^ 

In  this  turbulent  political  narrative  three  salient  features  demand 
clarification:  (1)  Balthasar  Hubmaier’s  continual  conflict  with  the  Holy 
Roman  Emperor,  (2)  his  defense  of  religious  liberty,  (3)  his  engagement 
with  the  militant  peasants.  While  by  his  life’s  end  Balthasar  Hubmaier’s 
deepest  convictions  were  radically  biblical,  his  Catholic  life-context 
prepares  us  for  all  three  features.  First,  the  imperial  conflict:  In  pagan 
times  Augustus  had  been  at  once  Summus  Imperator  and  Pontifex  Maxi- 
muSy  but  in  494  A.D.  Pope  Gelasius  of  Rome  could  write  to  the  Byzantine 
Emperor  Anastasius  I,  "Two  there  are,  august  Emperor,  by  which  this 
world  is  ruled,"  namely  Pope  and  Emperor.  Thereafter  that  twoness  was 
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not  successfully  challenged  in  the  West;  church  and  state  remained  side 
by  side,  often  in  an  uneasy  coupling,  but  neither  absorbing  the  other. 
John  Courtney  Murray  argues  that  this  principle  of  twoness  laid  down  the 
"freedom  of  the  church,"  and  that  it  is  the  root  of  our  modern  religious 
liberty My  first  argument,  then,  is  that  Murray’s  (and  Gelasius’)  prin¬ 
ciple,  "two  there  are,"  sufficiently  prepares  us  for  Hubmaier’s  conflicts 
with  the  Empire.  His  conflicts  are  always  focused  on  the  freedom  of  the 
church,  whether  it  be  the  still  papal  church  of  Regensburg  harassing  Jews 
and  promoting  pilgrimages,  or  the  evangelical  and  baptist  church  of 
Waldshut  nurturing  its  peasant  rebels  and  practicing  its  (re)baptisms,  or 
the  protected  baptist  church  of  Nikolsburg  with  its  noble  sponsors.  In 
every  case  the  Empire  takes  up  its  ancient  claim  to  control  the  church  and 
the  city,  and  feels  threatened  when  it  loses  such  control;  in  every  case 
Hubmaier  responds  by  seeking  those  alliances  that  will  protect  the  church 
he  serves  in  exercising  its  own  freedom. 

What  this  first  argument  seems  not  to  explain  is  his  defense  of 
liberty  within  the  church.  When  Hubmaier  wrote  "On  Heretics,"  he 
addressed  the  question  of  how  the  church  should  deal  with  unbelief  and 
proposed,  in  answer,  that  biblical  (and  baptist)  last  resort,  the  ban  (Arti¬ 
cle  6).  Turks  and  heretics  require  "patience  and  supplication,"  and  must 
be  left  to  divine,  not  human,  judgment.^  But  all  this  was  also  classical 
Christian  doctrine,  often  if  not  always  honored  by  the  Catholic  church. 
The  too-frequent  exceptions,  notably  the  Catholic  inquisitors,  are 
implicitly  recognized  by  Hubmaier  as  being  exceptions  when  he  singles 
out  the  Dominicans’  Anthony  (a  clerical  official  at  Constance)  for  speciad 
blame. More  generally,  it  may  be  argued  that  in  "On  Heretics" 
Balthasar  was  not  only  shielding  the  church  from  state  interference,  but 
was  protecting  the  state  from  church  interference  when  it  carried  out  its 
legitimate  role  as  keeper  of  the  peace. 

Article  22:  It  is  fitting  that  secular  authority  puts  to  death 
the  wicked  (Rom.  13:4)  who  cause  bodily  harm  to  the 
defenseless.  But  the  unbeliever  [including  Regensburg’s 
Jews?]  should  be  harmed  by  no  one  should  he  not  be  willing 
to  change  and  should  he  forsake  the  gospel.^ 

By  thus  shielding  church  and  state,  ‘orthodoxy’  and  ‘heres/  alike,  Hub¬ 
maier  certainly  foreshadowed  modernity,  but  his  Catholic  grounding  is 
plainly  at  the  foundation  of  his  teaching. 

This  brings  us  to  the  difficult  task  of  assessing  Balthasar  Hub- 
maier’s  role  in  the  Peasants’  War  that  swept  across  Upper  Austria  and 
Switzerland  during  Waldshut’s  crisis  year  1525.  Here  I  am  less  certain 
what  to  say.  Part  of  the  difficulty  lies  in  knowing  Hubmaier’s  exact  role. 
Was  he  (1),  as  his  former  friend  and  final  inquisitor  Fabri  alleged,  an 
active  shaper  of  the  ideology  of  the  peasant  armies?^^  Was  he  (2)  at 
most  only  a  kindly  spiritual  counselor  to  these  armed  men,  as  Bergsten 
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infers?  Or  was  he  (3)  using  the  peasants,  as  the  Waldshut  city  council 
certainly  did,  as  a  hedge  against  the  imperial  forces?^  The  evidence,  at 
least  to  this  reader,  is  not  clear.  But  if  either  of  the  latter  two  theories 
prevails,  so  that  Hubmaier  was  either  an  otherworldly  spiritual  chaplain 
to  the  peasants  or  a  Realpolitik  actor  in  the  city’s  struggle  for  survival,  it 
will  be  easy  enough  to  connect  his  role  with  his  Catholic  heritage,  a 
heritage  that  has  traditionally  provided  military  chaplains  and  dynamic 
ecclesiastical  politicians  aplenty.  Therefore  let  us  assume  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  hypothesis:  that,  for  this  period  at  least,  Balthasar  Hubmaier  was 
himself  a  militant  radical,  bore  arms,^^  served  as  revolutionary 
theoreticiam,  and  fled  only  in  defeat. 

In  this  case  I  shall  invoke  the  long  Catholic  flirtation  with  just 
war  (or  just  revolution)  theory— viable  at  least  from  Augustine  of  Hippo 
(fifth  century)  through  Thomas  Aquinas  (13th  century).  To  that  I  shall 
add,  with  Ernst  Troeltsch  and  many  others,  the  medieval  social  synthesis 
that  provided  a  place  for  every  class  and  sort  of  humankind,  and  offered 
procedures  to  relieve  every  social  need,  and  I  will  in  particular  cite  the 
developing  late  medieval  theme,  the  "right  of  resistance"— a  Thomist  prin¬ 
ciple  as  well.^  What  becomes  difficult,  on  this  third  view,  is  not  the 
Catholic  rootage  of  Hubmaier’s  revolutionary  role,  but  its  coherence  with 
the  life  of  the  author  of  "On  Heretics  and  Those  Who  Bum  Them,"  a  life 
that  at  least  from  his  conversion  onwards  seems  otherwise  so  profoundly 
marked  by  New  Testament  gentleness.  But  the  facts  are  unclear,  and  so 
my  argument  here  must  remain  open. 

III. 

It  is  possible  to  find  still  other  areas  of  continuity  between 
Balthasar  Hubmaier  the  baptist  and  his  Catholic  inheritance.  As  hinted 
above,  Walter  L.  Moore,  Jr,  has  explored  at  length  the  intellectual  con¬ 
nections  between  Hubmaier  and  his  teacher,  Johann  Eck.^^  In  a  similar 
vein,  David  C.  Steinmetz  had  eairlier  canvaissed  the  nominalist  motifs  in 
Hubmaier’s  theology.^^  Many  have  been  struck  by  a  close  connection 
between  Hubmaier’s  doctrine  of  free  will  as  expressed  in  two  treatises  on 
the  subject  and  the  similar  position  of  medieval  Catholic  theology. 
(Indeed,  some  present-day  baptists  have  found  this  teaching  at  odds  with 
the  gospel  of  free  grace  amd  have  perhaps  arbitrarily  dismissed  Balthasar 
Hubmaier’s  view  in  favor  of  that  of  the  Magisterial  Reformers.)^^ 
Yoder  and  Pipkin,  in  their  new  translation  of  Hubmaier’s  writings,  point 
out  that  when,  in  the  paper  debate  with  Eck,  Hubmaier  appeals  to  the 
authority  of  the  gathered  church  as  the  only  adequate  judge  of  Scripture 
interpretation,  it  is  not  a  Protestant  principle  (sola  Scripturd)  but  another, 
the  duty  of  the  church  to  judge,  that  distinguishes  Hubmaier’s  thought.^ 
(One  must  contrast  this  with  Bergsten’s  judgment  that  Hubmaier’s  Wald¬ 
shut  teaching  on  authority  was  "completely  in  accord  with  the  Reforma- 
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tion  principle.")^^  No  one,  as  far  as  I  know,  at  least  no  one  writing  in 
English,  has  explored  Hubmaier’s  scholastic  rhetoric-e.g.,  his  arguments 
frequently  proceed  by  a  distinguo  such  as  finding  three  wills  in  man,  or 
two  wills  in  God,  and  the  like. 

Especially  striking,  though,  are  the  striking  doctrinal 
continuities—the  visible  church  and  the  sacraments,  the  authority  of 
Scripture,  the  great  doctrines  of  God  and  Christ  and  grace;  but  also 
specific  Catholic  doctrinal  specialities  that  seem  strange  if  spoken  in  a 
baptist  accent— the  perpetual  virginity  and  dignity  of  Mary  the  Mother  of 
God,  the  insufficiency  of  ’’mere  faith”  and  the  role  of  good  works,  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  will,  purgatory,  fixed  hours  of  prayer,  auricular  confession,  the 
honor  due  to  celibacy.  Not  least  here  is  Balthasar  Hubmaier’s  final 
appeal  to  a  future  general  council,  which  he  believed  would  resolve  those 
doctrinal  issues,  especially  the  ban  and  baptism,  that  separated  him  from 
other  Catholics.  Until  that  future  council  should  speak,  he  promised  to 
postpone  his  teaching  on  these  controverted  matters.^ 

To  be  sure,  that  promise  was  part  of  a  "Confession”  obtained  in 
the  terrible,  usual  way,  by  life-threatening  confinement  and  the  threat  of 
torture  and  death.  Yet  many  of  the  doctrinal  points  in  the  Vienna  "Con¬ 
fession”  are  substantiated  elsewhere  in  Balthasar  Hubmaier’s  life  and 
work,  and  if  we  make  due  allowance  for  the  ambiguities  of  expediency,  it 
retains  much  of  the  convictional  flavor  of  his  life,  which  is  to  the  end  that 
of  a  Catholic  baptist. 

There  remains  the  task  of  indicating  the  relevance  of  such  a  life 
to  our  own  day.  Some  readers  may  know  that  I  have  been  engaged,  these 
years,  in  preparing  a  systematic  theology  whose  community  of  reference  is 
no  single  denomination  of  Christians,  but  that  wider  grouping,  today’s 
scattered  heirs  of  the  16th  century  baptists."^^  This  work  has  made  for 
some  strange  theological  bedfellows:  as  suggested  above,  I  have  found 
Lutheran  baptists  and  Reformed  baptists,  Unitarian  baptists  and  even 
Catholic  baptists.  Among  the  last,  I  may  mention  the  newly  vigorous 
Latin  American  base  communities  and  some  Roman  Catholic  house  chur¬ 
ches  and  charismatic  fellowships.  Not  all  of  these  variant  communities 
have  found  their  way  to  the  riverside  or  church  baptistry  for  water  bap¬ 
tism,  but  give  them  some  time  to  sort  things  out.  At  any  rate,  current 
Roman  Catholic  baptismal  practice  points  the  way  toward  a  lively  internal 
Catholic  discussion  about  the  suitability  of  infant  baptism.^  What  is 
noteworthy  even  now  is  that  just  as  Reformed  baptists  brought  with  them 
some  unique  treasures  of  faith  and  practice  from  their  heritage,  so  do 
Catholic  baptists.  The  freshness  of  their  reading  of  Scripture,  the 
integrity  of  their  sense  of  a  visible  church  (warts  and  all),  the  consistency 
of  their  concern  for  the  wider  society,  the  earthy  humility  with  which  they 
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approach  the  ultimate  human  issues  of  life  and  death  and  life  beyond 
death— all  these  should  open  our  theological  and  spiritual  eyes.  Truth 
really  is  unkillable. 
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there  a  perspective  from  which  the  truth  of  both  views  can  be  seen?  There  is  in  fact  such  a 
perspective:  the  deeper  note  of  God’s  sovereignty  must  be  seen  as  encompassing  the  more 
immediate,  phenomenal  view  of  those  who  insist  on  free  will.  Yet  that  deeper  perspective 
is  exactly  the  view  Hubmaier  himself  makes  explicit  in  the  second  treatise:  "Philippians  2:13: 
‘It  is  God  who  works  in  you  the  willing  and  the  doing  according  to  good  will.’  [Hubmaier 
marginal  note:  In  you,  in  you]  Listen:  Paul  says,  ‘God  works  in  you  the  willing  and  the 
doing.’  He  does  not  say  God  wants  and  does  in  you,  though  both  sayings  are  also  true  if  you 
regard  the  problem  as  a  whole"  (P&Y  28:462,  emphasis  added).  So  Hubmaier  saw  that  the 
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two  views  could  be  reconciled  ”if  you  regard  the  problem  as  a  whole.”  My  present  point  is 
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Chapter  5 


The  Baptismal  Theology  of  Balthasar  Hubmaier 

H.  Wayne  Pipkin 


Balthasar  Hubmaier,  early  theologian  of  Anabaptism,  addressed 
much  of  the  whole  range  of  Christian  theology.  His  contributions  to 
Anabaptist  and  Free  Church  thought  were  many  and  significant,  ranging 
from  important  treatises  on  religious  liberty  and  freedom  of  conscience  to 
theological  studies  of  the  human  will  and  government.  Much  of  his 
energy  as  theologian  and  pastor  was  devoted  to  the  question  of  baptism. 
No  less  than  seven  treatises  were  devoted  exclusively  to  this  most  typical 
of  concerns  for  an  Anabaptist.  Hubmaier’s  baptismal  writings  provoked 
strong  and  vigorous  reactions  from  those  who  had  been  friends  and  close 
colleagues.  It  seems  appropriate  on  the  occasion  of  this  believers’  church 
conference  to  devote  some  time  to  a  survey  of  the  writings  of  Hubmaier 
on  baptism  and  to  see  what  his  main  contributions  as  a  theologian  of 
believers’  baptism  were. 

We  shall  first  of  all  set  the  various  writings  of  Hubmaier  on  bap¬ 
tism  within  their  historical  contexts.  After  that  we  shall  briefly  summarize 
the  contents.  Finally  we  shall  note  those  major  concerns  which  emerge 
from  his  writings. 

Summa  of  the  Christian  Life 

Historical  Context^ 

The  year  1525  was  decisive  for  the  personal  and  religious  devel¬ 
opment  of  Hubmaier  and  for  the  Reformation  in  Waldshut  and  the  sur¬ 
rounding  area  as  well  as  in  Zurich.  In  January  the  radical  challenge  to 
Zwingli’s  model  of  reform  came  to  an  irrevocable  breakthrough  with  the 
first  believers’  baptisms.  The  City  Council’s  harsh  response  against  the 
perceived  threat  of  the  Anabaptists  was  swift  and  decisive.  Faced  with  the 
evidence  of  continued  and  growing  impatience,  Zwingli  and  the  Council 
finally  brought  about  his  delayed  eucharistic  reforms  on  Maundy 
Thursday,  April  13.  Baptismal  reforms  were  not  forthcoming. 

In  Waldshut,  Hubmaier  was  moving  on  a  nearly  parallel  course 
but  with  a  notable  exception.  Anabaptists  who  had  been  forced  out  of 
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Zurich  found  a  willing  ear  and  receptive  response  in  the  reformer  of 
Waldshut.  Furthermore,  the  peasants’  unrest  nearby  and  the  initial  suc¬ 
cesses  of  the  revolt,  which  included  participants  from  Waldshut,  may  well 
have  accelerated  the  adoption  of  Anabaptism  in  the  city^.  The  rebellion 
certainly  proved  to  be  no  obstacle  to  Hubmaier’s  plans. 

Finally  on  the  Saturday  before  Easter,  April  15,  Hubmaier  was 
baptized  by  Wilhelm  Reublin  in  his  own  Waldshut  parish  church,  along 
with  sbcty  other  adult  believers.  In  the  course  of  the  following  week  Hub¬ 
maier  led  Waldshut  to  a  more  thoroughgoing  reform  than  had  as  yet  been 
realized  anywhere  in  Europe^.  According  to  reports,  perhaps  more  than 
300  persons  were  baptized,  including  the  majority  of  the  City  Council.  In 
addition,  the  evangelical  Lord’s  Supper  was  celebrated  during  the  Easter 
festival;  this  likely  was  influenced  by  the  Swiss  Brethren  as  well  as  by 
Zwingli. 

Not  long  afterwards  Hubmaier  turned  his  attention  outward  from 
Waldshut.  On  July  1,  he  published  his  first  writing  as  an  Anabaptist, 
Summa  of  the  Christian  Life,  The  treatise  addressed  the  issues  of  infant 
baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper  and  was  dedicated  to  the  cities  of  Fried- 
berg,  Regensburg,  and  Ingolstadt,  that  is,  the  city  of  his  birth  and  two 
cities  where  he  had  ministered.  It  is  possible  that  Hubmaier  produced  the 
tract  in  response  to  several  persons  in  Regensburg  who  wished  to  be  bet¬ 
ter  instructed  in  the  matter  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  and  baptism.  It  is  in  fact 
a  self-conscious  treatise  of  a  Reformer  who  feels  the  need  to  justify  his 
actions  both  before  and  after  having  become  an  evangelical. 

Content  of  the  Summa 

The  treatise  begins  with  a  confession  to  the  churches  where  he 
has  ministered,  noting  that  he  has  both  sinned  personally  and  ”instructed, 
fed,  and  tended”  the  flock  outside  of  the  Word  of  God.  He  writes:  ”I  did 
so  unknowingly.  The  red  whore  of  Babylon,  with  her  school  teachings, 
laws,  and  fables  deceived  me.”  [110  (83)]^  With  this  confessional  polemic 
established,  Hubmaier  turns  to  a  five  part  summary  of  the  Christian  life. 

First,  when  Christ  teaches  the  Christian  life  he  begins  with 
repentance  and  change  of  life.  To  bring  about  this  change  we  must  begin 
with  self-knowledge.  We  remember  our  deeds  and  our  omissions.  Such 
self-knowledge  teaches  us  that  ”there  is  no  health  in  us,  but  rather  poison, 
wounds,  and  all  impurity  . .  .  because  we  are  conceived  and  born  in  sin.” 
[110  (84)]  We  can  only  despair.  This  is  the  result  of  our  self  investigation. 
Having  established  the  need  for  God’s  action,  Hubmaier  then  uses  one  of 
the  most  striking  images  of  the  divine  and  gracious  activity: 

Then  the  Samaritan  must  come,  that  is,  Christ.  He  brings 
along  medicine,  namely,  wine  and  oil,  which  he  pours  into 
the  wounds  of  the  sinner.  Wine:  he  leads  the  person  to 
repentance  so  that  he  is  sorry  for  his  sins.  He  brings  oil,  by 
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which  he  softens  his  pain  and  drives  it  away,  and  says, 
"Believe  the  gospel.  It  clearly  shows  that  I  am  your 
physician  who  has  come  into  this  world  to  make  the  sinner 
just  and  righteous.  The  gospel  teaches  also  that  I  am  the 
only  giver  of  mercy,  reconciler,  intercessor,  mediator,  and 
peacemaker  toward  God,  my  father,  so  that  whoever 
believes  in  me  will  not  be  damned  but  have  eternal  life." 
Through  such  words  of  comfort  the  sinner  is  enlivened 
again,  comes  to  himself,  becomes  joyful  and  henceforth  sur¬ 
renders  himself  entirely  to  the  physician.  All  his  sicknesses 
he  commits,  submits,  and  entrusts  to  him.  [Ill  (84)] 

Christ  maikes  it  possible  for  the  believer  to  follow  his  word  and 
commandment.  Faith  is  necessary,  but  it  is  provided  by  the  one  who 
comes.  There  is  a  two-fold  surrender  to  a  new  life.  There  is  the  intention 
to  live  first  according  to  the  Rule  of  Christ  and  second,  according  to  the 
teachings  of  Christ.  Third,  this  inner  commitment  having  been  made,  the 
believer  then  makes  this  known  publicly  before  the  Christian  church  "into 
whose  communion  he  lets  himself  be  registered  and  counted  according  to 
the  order  and  institution  of  Christ."  [Ill  (85)]  The  outward  baptism  is  at 
once  a  two-fold  action:  it  is  a  public  profession  of  faith  in  "a  gracious, 
kind,  and  merciful  God  and  Father"  and  it  is  an  expressed  commitment 
"henceforth  to  change  and  amend  [one’s]  life."  [112  (85)]  With  this  com¬ 
mitment  the  believer  is  committed  to  fraternal  discipline  according  to  the 
order  of  Christ,  Matthew  18:15ff. 

Fourth,  recognizing  the  personal  weakness^  of  the  individual  per¬ 
son,  believers’  baptism  then  takes  place  in  the  name  of  God  as  a  public 
testimony  of  the  inner  commitments:  the  accusation  of  self  as  sinner, 
recognition  of  guilt,  confession  of  divinely  accomplished  forgiveness,  and 
the  resolve  to  live  according  to  the  Word  and  order  of  Christ,  not  accord¬ 
ing  to  human  capacity,  so  that  "through  us  others  may  be  healed  and 
saved."  [112  (86)]  This  leads  to  persecution,  for  the  world  "despises  the 
unattractive,  plain,  and  simple  Rule  of  Christ."  [112-113  (86)] 

Hubmaier  here  again  emphasizes  the  importance  of  faith’s  issu¬ 
ing  in  good  works.  "Day  and  night  [the  Christian]  practices  all  those 
things  which  concern  the  praise  of  God  and  brotherly  love."  [113  (87)] 

Finally,  after  we  recognize  the  good  of  God,  we  should  be  thank¬ 
ful  and  not  forget  what  Christ  has  done  for  us  through  the  cross.  We  do 
this  through  the  memorial  of  the  Supper  wherein  we  remember  his  suffer¬ 
ing.  Hubmaier  departs  clearly  from  medieval  Catholic  practice  by  affirm¬ 
ing  that  the  Supper  is  "nothing  other  than  a  memorial  of  the  suffering  of 
Christ."  [114  (88)]  It  is  bread  and  wine  which  is  consumed,  not  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ.  He  inserts  at  this  point  a  polemical  jab  at  the 
Catholic  practice  that  has  turned  the  Mass  into  mysterious  and  profitable 
trafficking:  "We  have  turned  this  Supper  into  a  bear’s  mass  with  mum- 
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bling  and  growling.  We  have  sold  the  mass  for  huge  amounts  of  posses¬ 
sions  and  money.”  [114  (88)]  The  behever  who  truly  observes  the  Supper 
"contemplates  the  suffering  of  Christ  in  a  firm  faith"  [114  (88)]  and 
determines  to  do  also  for  one’s  neighbor  what  Christ  has  done  for  us.^ 
He  concludes  with  an  exhortation  to  the  reader  to  "strive  for  the  clear, 
plain,  and  pure  Word  of  Christ  from  which  alone  your  faith  comes."  [114 
(88)] 

Summary  of  Major  Concerns  of  the  Summa 

With  this  summary  of  the  Summa  in  hand,  what  can  we  identify 
as  the  major  concerns  of  Hubmaier  in  regard  to  baptism  at  this  beginning 
point  in  his  career? 

First,  there  is  apologetical/polemical  concern.  It  is  early  in  the 
career  of  Hubmaier,  so  it  is  not  surprising  to  see  him  sorting  out  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  his  perceived  earher  error.  He  engages  in  self-justification,  but  he 
pleads  ignorance  as  well  as  the  "sinful  hfe,  which  I  led  in  all  pride,  fornica¬ 
tion,  and  worldly  luxury  among  you.  .  ."  [110  (83)]  A  limited  polemic  is 
directed  against  the  Roman  church,  but  not  yet  against  the  mainline 
Protestant  Reformers. 

Second,  his  theological  method  is  one  of  correlation,  that  is,  he 
demonstrates  first  a  concern  for  analysis  of  the  human  condition.  That 
having  been  achieved,  he  can  demonstrate  the  divine  action  in  response  to 
that  need.  We  can  expect  the  demonstration  of  human  need  and  God’s 
action  to  be  fairly  typical  for  Hubmaier,  as  it  was  for  other  Reformers. 

Third,  the  priority  of  grace  with  a  Christological  emphasis  is 
affirmed.  Having  portrayed  the  need  for  the^divine  action,  it  is  the  divine 
initiative  that  brings  faith  and  makes  repentance  possible.  Only  in 
response  to  this  initiative  is  baptism  appropriate. 

Fourth,  baptism  is  related  to  faith.  External  baptism  is  at  once  a 
profession  of  faith,  a  recognition  of  God’s  redemptive  activity,  and  an 
expression  of  that  faith  before  the  church  as  one  is  registered  within  the 
church. 

Fifth,  baptism  is  a  commitment  to  Christian  living.  The  treatise 
is,  after  all,  a  treatise  on  the  entirety  of  the  Christian  life.  Through  bap¬ 
tism  one  commits  oneself  to  live  such  a  life. 

Finally,  baptism  is  linked  to  the  Supper.  What  has  been  experi¬ 
enced  and  confessed  in  baptism  is  also  expressed  in  the  Supper.  Indeed, 
already  in  this  treatise,  Hubmaier  is  joining  very  closely  the  three  con¬ 
cerns  of  baptism,  fraternal  admonition,  and  the  Supper  as  a  sacramental 
matrix  expressing  the  whole  of  the  Christian  life. 
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Historical  Context 

In  1525,  confrontations  in  Zurich  gave  birth  to  the  Anabaptist 
movement  with  the  first  baptisms  in  January,  followed  by  serious  efforts 
of  the  Zurich  council  under  the  leadership  of  Zwingli  to  contain  the 
movement.  For  Zwingli  it  was  a  year  of  consolidation  and  achievement 
but  one  threatened  by  the  appearance  of  significant  threats  to  the  estab¬ 
lished  order  within  the  city.  Shortly  after  suppressing  the  fledgling  Baptist 
movement  and  after  finally  overcoming  the  old  Catholic  opposition  with 
the  institution  of  the  evangelical  Lord’s  Supper,  the  Zurich  reformer 
turned  his  attention  to  writing  against  the  baptismal  threats  by  writing  his 
Von  der  Tdufe,  von  der  Wiedertdufe  und  von  der  Kindertdufe  which 
appeared  in  May. 

In  June,  Hubmaier  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Zurich  Council  in  which 
he  mentioned  that  he  was  hard  at  work  on  a  study  of  baptism  which  he 
hoped  to  finish  in  a  day  or  two.^  It  was  to  be  an  answer  to  Zwingli’s  writ¬ 
ing,  but,  more  than  that,  it  was  to  provide  a  platform  statement  for  the 
young  anti-pedobaptist  movement.  Written  in  five  days,  by  all  coimts  On 
the  Christian  Baptism  of  Believers  is  Hubmaier’s  best  and  most  significant 
writing.  It  is  a  fluent,  clear,  and  biblically  based  defense  of  believers’  bap¬ 
tism. 

Hubmaier  expresses  some  reluctance  in  the  drafting  of  the 
treatise.  He  says  that  he  would  have  preferred  to  stay  in  his  barrel  and 
cave  and  not  at  all  to  creep  out  into  the  light.  "Not  that  I  feared  the  light," 
he  wrote,  "but  so  that  I  might  remain  in  peace."  [119  (97)]  No  doubt  the 
vocation  of  pastor  and  scholar  was  preferable  to  that  of  polemicist,  but 
the  choice  was  no  longer  his  to  make.  Like  it  or  not,  he  was  to  enter  the 
public  arena.  According  to  the  contemporary  chronicler,  Johannes 
Stumpf,  the  treatise  received  rapid  and  extensive  circulation^.  This  suc¬ 
cess  may  account  for  the  response  both  of  Zwingli  and  of  Calvin  to  it.^ 

Content  of  the  Treatise 

The  treatise  is  organized  by  Hubmaier  as  a  study  of  the  differing 
kinds  of  baptism.  Beginning  with  a  definition  of  the  various  types  he  then 
proceeds  to  study  baptism  according  to  John,  Christ  and  the  apostles.  In 
the  course  of  the  study  several  questions  related  to  baptism  are  raised.  He 
concludes  by  adding  the  previously  published  Summa  as  the  last  chapter. 

First,  there  are  five  kinds  of  baptism,  this  in  response  to  Zwingli’s 
assertion  that  there  are  four  sorts.  The  five  kinds  are:  (1)  outward  water 
baptism,  that  is,  a  simple  form  with  no  limiting  content  as  such;  (2)  water 
baptism  unto  change  of  life,  that  is,  baptism  which  contains  commitment 
to  live  by  the  Rule  of  Christ;  (3)  baptism  in  the  Spirit  and  fire,  that  is, 
baptism  emphasizing  the  work  of  the  Spirit  of  God  inwardly;  (4)  rebirth 
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out  of  water  and  the  Spirit,  likewise  an  inward  baptism;  (5)  baptism  in  the 
name  of  the  Trinity  or  in  the  name  of  Christ  ~  one  of  confession  and 
commitment  leading  to  missions  involvement  and  eventually  to  persecu¬ 
tion. 

From  this  very  brief  description,  one  can  see  that  there  are  essen¬ 
tially  two  aspects  to  baptism,  the  outward  act  of  actual  baptism  in  water 
and,  the  inward  action  of  the  Spirit  of  God  which  brings  forth  a  human 
response  and  commitment. 

A  major  issue  with  Hubmaier  is  the  baptism  of  John,  largely  so 
because  Zwingli  makes  it  a  significant  issue^®.  Hubmaier  largely  stands 
in  the  medieval  tradition  in  his  interpretation  of  John’s  baptism.^^  John 
baptized  under  the  law^^  and  although  he  pointed  to  Christ,  his  baptism 
was  clearly  a  preresurrection  baptism  different  from  the  baptism  of  Christ 
and  the  apostles.^^  What  is  important  in  John’s  baptism  is  the  order  and 
the  nature  of  the  response  of  the  baptizand  in  relation  to  the  act  of  bap¬ 
tism  itself. 

A  study  of  the  biblical  passages  on  the  baptism  of  John  is 
designed  to  prove  the  following  order:  (1)  word,  (2)  hearing,  (3)  change 
of  life  or  recognition  of  sin,  (4)  baptism,  and  (5)  works.  Even  though  the 
baptism  of  John  is  somehow  incomplete  (in  that  it  only  points  to  Christ,  it 
is  not  of  Christ),  the  order  of  preaching  and  baptism  is  similar  and  proves 
the  same  point:  one  must  be  old  enough  to  hear  and  to  respond  and  only 
then  is  it  appropriate  to  be  baptized. 

Next  Hubmaier  turns  to  a  study  of  the  baptism  of  the  apostles 
and  of  Christ.  The  order  is  similar:  first,  there  is  preaching;  second,  faith; 
third,  outward  baptism.^^ 

The  preaching  of  the  apostles  was  a  recitation  of  salvation  history 
so  as  to  bring  about  repentance  on  the  part  of  the  hearers.  This  always 
precedes  baptism  and  therefore  requires  the  recipient  to  be  a  believer, 
not  an  infant.  By  emphasizing  repentance  and  not  only  faith,  Hubmaier 
has  reinforced  the  emphasis  on  the  human  response  and  therefore  streng¬ 
thened  his  argument  2igainst  pedobaptism.  One  might  argue  that  even  an 
infant  had  faith,  though  Hubmaier  would  not  accept  that  argument.  It  was 
more  difficult  to  suggest  that  an  infant  had  the  capability  to  repent. 
Repenter’s  baptism  renders  infant  baptism  impossible. 

The  second  article  is  faith  as  response  to  preaching.^^  There 
follows  then  a  commitment  to  "live  a  new  life  according  to  the  Rule  of 
Christ,"  [136  (117)]  the  public  testimony,  and  the  act  of  water  baptism 
itself.  This  baptism  does  not  save,  however,  "the  "yes"  of  a  good  con¬ 
science  toward  God  which  preceded  inwardly  in  faith  does."  [137  (118)] 

But,  whether  it  saves  or  not,  it  is  required  if  one  is  to  be  obedient 
to  Christ. In  fact,  in  one  lengthy  passage  Hubmaier  lists  ten  reasons  or 
arguments  which  prove  that  one  should  be  baptized  according  to  the 
institution  of  Christ.  It  is  not  enough  merely  to  argue  against  pedobap- 
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tism;  one  must  be  baptized  as  a  believer.  The  arguments  are  similar  to 
those  already  made,  but  the  conclusion  introduces  a  striking  point: 

Where  there  is  no  water  baptism,  there  is  no  church  nor 
minister,  neither  brother  nor  sister,  no  fraternal  admoni¬ 
tion,  excommunication,  or  reacceptance.  .  .  .  There  must 
exist  an  outward  confession  or  testimony  through  which 
visible  brothers  and  sisters  can  know  each  other,  since  faith 
exists  only  in  the  heart.  [145  (127)] 

Believers’  baptism  is  therefore  at  once  a  foundation  stone  in  the 
visible  church  and  the  public  testimony  that  one  intends  to  live  as  a  dis¬ 
ciple  according  to  the  Rule  of  Christ.  One  might  say,  "no  baptism,  no 
chinch;  no  baptism,  no  discipleship." 

After  a  lengthy  discussion  of  the  many  Scriptures  that  prove  the 
apostolic  practice  of  believers’  baptism,  Hubmaier  turns  to  some  related 
questions.  First,  is  infant  baptism  forbidden  by  the  Word  of  God?  It  is  a 
hermeneutical  question.  Baptizing  believers  is  commanded,  so  baptizing 
of  infants  is  not.  Clearly  he  is  rejecting  the  Zwinglian  hermeneutic  which 
allows  that  which  is  not  explicitly  forbidden. 

But  that  it  is  not  written  explicitly:  ’Do  not  baptize  them,’  to 
this  I  answer:  Then  I  may  also  baptize  my  dog  and  my 
donkey. . .  mumble  prayers  and  hold  vigils  for  the  dead,  call 
wooden  idols  St  Peter,  or  St  Peter  and  St  Paul,  take  infants 
to  the  Lord’s  Supper,  bless  palm  branches,  herbs,  salt,  but- 
terfat,  and  water,  sell  the  mass  as  a  sacrifice.  For  it  is  not 
prohibited  anywhere  in  explicit  words  that  we  do  these 
things.  [152  (136)] 

The  reason  he  rejects  this  is  not  because  it  is  from  Zwingli,  but 
because  it  would  open  the  door  once  again  to  papalism:  "Realize  what  a 
nice  double  popery  we  would  set  up  again  if  it  were  acceptable  to  juggle 
outside  the  Word  of  God  in  those  matters  which  concern  God  and  souls." 
[152  (136)]  It  is  not  then  only  a  question  of  hermeneutic,  but  one  of 
soteriology.  A  radical  and  stringent  hermeneutic  is  necessary  to  insure 
salvation.  A  second  question:  "Have  people  not  always,  from  apostolic 
times  until  today,  baptized  infants,  or  has  it  not  always  been  like  that?" 
[153  (137)]  A  view  of  Christian  history  and  the  development  of  doctrine 
is  raised.  In  fact,  Hubmaier  says,  "it  has  not  always  been  like  it  is  today." 
[153  (138)]  He  cites  a  few  fathers  and  canon  laws  to  support  his  case,  but 
concludes  that  this  is  not  important  in  itself.  What  is  important  is  follow¬ 
ing  Scripture. 

A  third  question  addresses  an  emotional  issue  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  namely,  "What  happens  to  the  unbaptized  infants?  Are  they 
damned  or  saved?"  [154  (139)]  We  see  how  emotional  an  issue  it  is  by  the 
way  Hubmaier  responds.  If  one  were  to  judge  merely  on  the  basis  of 
Scripture,  one  would  have  to  conclude  that  infants  were  condemned. 
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Yet,  this  conclusion  is  not  acceptable  to  Hubmaier:  ”1  confess  here 
publicly  my  ignorance.”  [155  (140)]  One  can  only  conclude  that  a  pastoral 
concern  of  Hubmaier  leads  him  to  conclude  that  God  will  not  condemn 
infants.  God  ”can  save  infants  very  well  by  grace  since  they  know  neither 
good  nor  evil."  [155  (140)]  He  concludes:  "I  commit  this  into  his  hands. 
His  will  be  done.  With  this  I  will  leave  it."  [155  (140)] 

A  final  conclusion  by  Hubmaier  in  this  section  is  important  for  its 
theological  implications.  Baptism  of  infants  is  not  real  baptism,  even  if 
the  Trinitarian  name  of  God  is  used,  for  "baptizing  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  takes  place  when  a  person  first 
confesses  that  he  is  a  sinner  and  guilty,  when  he  then  believes  in  the  for¬ 
giveness  of  sins  through  Jesus  Christ  and  therefore  resolves  henceforth  to 
live  according  to  the  Rule  of  Christ  as  far  as  God  the  Father,  and  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  will  give  grace  and  strength."  [156  (142)]  In  other 
words,  the  very  nature  of  God  demands  believers’  baptism.^ 

Summary  of  the  Major  Concerns  of  On  The  Christian  Baptism  of  Believers 
With  this  analysis  of  the  treatise,  let  us  now  turn  to  state  in  sum¬ 
mary  form  the  main  concerns  of  this  major  work  of  Hubmaier.  First, 
there  is  a  clear  theocentric  emphasis,  one  that  underlies  the  whole  of 
attention  to  believers’  baptism  as  against  infant  baptism.  The  nature  of 
God  demands  believers’  baptism.  Often  this  emphasis  evidences  itself  as 
a  Christological  motif,  for  the  baptism  of  Christ  is  believers’  rather  than 
infant  baptism.  The  baptism  of  John,  for  example,  is  not  in  itself  com¬ 
plete,  but  points  finally  to  Christ  which  is  the  center.  At  times  it  is 
pneumatological,  for  his  linkage  of  outward  baptism  to  inner  baptism  is 
predicated  always  on  the  work  of  the  Spirit.  Without  the  divine  matrix  as 
the  center  of  true  baptism,  baptism  is  empty  and  meaningless.^^ 

Second,  the  stress  on  believers’  baptism  reveals  a  soteriological 
concern.  Infant  baptism  is  a  "different  baptism"  [151  (135)],  a  "human  tri¬ 
fle."  [153  (137)]  It  is  a  humanly  established,  not  a  divinely  ordained 
institution.  "Human  teachings,  laws,  dreams,  and  legends  are  already  for¬ 
bidden.  For  every  institution  which  God  the  heavenly  Father  has  not 
implanted  makes  blind  and  should  be  uprooted."  [151-152  (132)]  For 
Hubmaier  it  is  a  given  that  pedobaptism  is  without  faith.  It  does  not  fol¬ 
low  preaching  and  the  hearing,  and  "what  does  not  arise  from  faith  leads 
to  eternal  condemnation."  [152  (137)] 

Third,  related  to  the  soteriological  emphasis  is  the  accent  on  dis- 
cipleship  and  obedience.  Absolutely  linked  to  baptism  is  enrollment 
under  the  Rule  of  Christ.  The  recognition  and  confession  of  sin  through 
repentance  leads  to  a  life  of  discipleship  out  of  which  grows  the  missions 
impulse  and  a  certain  willingness  to  suffer  as  a  follower  of  Christ.  This 
emphasis  on  discipleship  may  well  be  the  distinctive  element  in  believers’ 
baptism.  It  is  also  related  to  his  concern  for  the  church,  for  without 
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believers’  baptism  there  is  no  true  church. 

Fourth,  the  hermeneutical  concern  is  central.  There  is  a 
thoroughgoing  amalysis  of  Scriptures  related  to  baptism  which  leads  to  the 
simple  conclusion  that  infant  baptism  is  forbidden  and  believers’  baptism 
is  normative.  The  hermeneutic  is  stringent:  only  that  may  be  practiced 
which  is  commanded  by  the  Word  of  God. 

Finally,  there  is  the  pastoral  dimension.  Hubmaier  cannot  bring 
himself  to  admit  the  possibility  that  children  without  baptism  would  be 
condemned,  certainly  a  matter  of  concern  within  the  Christian  com¬ 
munity.  The  pastoral  commitment  also  underlies  his  polemic  against 
infant  baptism.  It  is  a  new  element  in  his  baptismal  writing,  but  it  now 
has  become  necessary  because  of  the  defense  of  pedobaptism  being 
offered  by  Zwingli. 

Dialogue  With  Zwingli’s  "Baptism  Book" 

Historical  Context 

The  harsh  lines  of  separation  between  the  two  former  colleagues, 
Hubmaier  and  Zwingh,  were  clearly  drawn  after  Hubmaier’s  publication 
of  Christian  Baptism.^^  Certainly  the  Anabaptist  challenge  was  perceived 
by  Zwingli  as  a  growing  threat  and  was  occupying  much  of  his  attention  as 
church  leader  and  writer.  His  writings  against  the  radical  reformers  were 
becoming  increasingly  more  extensive  and  frequent.  In  December,  1524 
he  had  written  Those  Who  Give  Cause  for  Rebellion  followed  in  March 
1525  by  his  Commentary  on  True  and  False  Religion  in  which  he  included 
a  major  section  on  baptism  and  promised  a  treatise  against  the  Anabap¬ 
tists.  Zwingli’s  major  treatise  against  the  Anabaptists,  On  Baptism, 
Rebaptism  and  Infant  Baptism  called  the  ''Baptism  Book"  by  Hubmaier, 
appeared  in  May.  A  further  major  theological  attack  against  the  Anabap¬ 
tists  followed  with  The  Preaching  Office  in  June.  By  all  counts  it  was  an 
exhaustive  publishing  program  directed  against  the  Anabaptists. 

If  one  places  these  writings  against  the  background  of  the  six  pri¬ 
vate  and  two  public  baptismal  disputations  in  the  twelve  months  ending  in 
March  as  well  as  the  actual  outbreak  of  baptisms  in  January  and  the 
governmental  suppression  which  followed,  one  can  understand  the 
mounting  pressure  under  which  Zwingli  was  laboring.  Against  this  back¬ 
drop  came  the  major  defence  of  believers’  baptism  in  July  by  Hubmaier, 
Christian  Baptism.  Zwingli  saw  in  this  work  a  personal  attack  by  a  man  he 
had  coimted  among  his  friends.^  In  October,  Zwingli  wrote  to  Vadian 
that  he  was  soon  to  turn  to  writing  against  Hubmaier  "who  stupidly  treats 
the  baptism  of  infants  and  the  rebaptism  of  adults  with  much  wresting  and 
violence  of  the  holy  Scriptures."^^  The  promised  treatise  was  the  less 
than  moderate  Answer  to  Balthasar  Hubmaiefs  Baptism  Book^  pub¬ 
lished  November  5,  1525,  the  day  before  the  third  disputation  on  infant 
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baptism  was  to  take  place  in  Zurich. 

Meanwhile,  the  same  time  period  for  Hubmaier  was  hardly  one 
of  less  tension.  Indeed,  he  was  about  to  enter  into  one  of  the  most  stress¬ 
ful  periods  of  his  life.  The  situation  deteriorated  rapidly  for  Waldshut  in 
the  course  of  the  siunmer  and  fall.  The  Peasants’  War  in  South  Germany 
largely  reached  climax  in  July  with  the  defeat  of  the  peasants.  On 
November  4,  the  Klettgau  peasants  were  defeated  at  Griessen.  Hub¬ 
maier,  attempting  to  reach  Zurich  for  the  baptismal  discussions,  was 
forced  to  turn  back.^  As  could  be  expected,  the  disputation  was  decided 
to  the  advantage  of  Zwingli.  As  Bergsten  observes,  it  was  a  "severe  blow" 
for  the  Anabaptists,  for  the  result  was  that  the  attitude  of  Zwingli  and 
Zurich  toward  the  Anabaptists  became  a  model  for  other  Swiss 
reformers.  Thus,  Zurich’s  influence  increased  in  the  realm  of  religious 
policies.  The  gulf  between  Anabaptism  and  the  Swiss  Reformation  could 
no  longer  be  bridged.  Hubmaier’s  attempts  to  achieve  peace  and  unity  on 
the  baptismal  question  had  completely  failed.  The  religious  isolation  of 
the  Anabaptist  community  in  Waldshut  was  complete.  At  the  same  time 
its  political  situation  had  become  hopeless. 

Matters  moved  swiftly.  By  the  end  of  November  it  was  clear  that 
no  military  support  was  forthcoming  from  Zurich  and  that  it  was  only  a 
matter  of  time  before  the  Hapsburg  victory  was  certain.  In  this  setting, 
only  days  before  the  capitulation  of  Waldshut  and  his  own  flight  to 
Zurich,  Hubmaier  penned  the  Dialogue  on  ZwinglVs  Baptism  Book, 
though  apparently  without  having  read  Zwingli’s  Answer.  Cast  in  the  form 
of  a  dialogue,  it  was  Hubmaier’s  compensation  for  not  having  been  able 
to  participate  in  the  Zurich  disputation. 

Hubmaier  allows  Zwingli  to  speak  by  citing  fragments  from  his 
writings,  often  verbatim.  The  main  source  is  Zwingli’s  Baptism  Booky  but 
occasionally  Zwingli’s  of  the  TheseSy  Those  Who  Give  Cause  for 

Rebellion  y  and  the  Commentary  are  utilized.  This  treatise  is  thus  closely 
bound  to  Zwingli  texts  and  is  consequently  not  as  coherent  a  literary 
effort  as  his  Christian  Baptism.  In  every  exchange  Hubmaier  has  the  last 
word;  repetition  is  frequent. 

In  general,  the  tone  of  Hubmaier’s  work  is  more  moderate  than 
Zwingli’s  Answer.  Although  written  in  November  it  was,  however,  not 
published  until  after  Hubmaier  had  fled  Waldshut  and  had  spent  his  time 
in  Zurich.  His  being  mistreated  in  Zurich  left  Hubmaier  understandably 
bitter  in  his  remembrance  of  his  former  colleague.  The  preface  and  con¬ 
clusion,  penned  in  Nikolsburg  before  publication,  have  a  distinctly  sharper 
tone  than  the  body  of  the  treatise,  though  still  not  as  belligerent  as 
Zwingli’s  Answer.  In  the  conclusion  Hubmaier  suggests  that  a  public 
dialogue  between  the  two  should  take  place,  perhaps  in  Regensburg, 
approximately  half-way  between  Zurich  and  Nikolsburg.  Unfortunately 
the  dialogue  was  never  to  take  place.  "The  distance  between  the  two 
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reformers,  so  near  in  so  many  ways  theologically  if  not  in  spirit,  was  never 
to  be  overcome."^^ 

Summary  of  Dialogue's  Concerns 

Rather  than  summarize  the  document  as  such,  let  us  note  the 
main  foci  of  Hubmaier’s  baptismal  theology  as  he  is  caught  up  in  the  crux 
of  historical  circumstances  that  are  more  and  more  moving  him  away 
from  his  erstwhile  close  friend. 

The  most  striking  motif  has  at  once  both  negative  and  positive 
components  to  it,  namely,  the  bitter  and  poignant  reports  of  Hubmaier 
about  his  treatment  by  Zwingli  and  the  Zurich  church  coupled  with  his 
call  for  religious  liberty  and  toleration.  He  calls  on  Zwingli  to  ’’stop  the 
miserable  imprisoning  and  banning  of  pious  brothers,  the  exiling  out  of 
the  territory,  imprisoning,  throwing  into  the  dungeons,  putting  in  stocks 
and  blocks,  drowning  and  the  like,  all  of  which  you  may  do  easily,  if  you 
only  give  way  to  the  clear  truth  of  God."  [213  (232)]  Hubmaier’s  own 
encounters  in  Zurich  had  moved  him  to  this  eloquent  plea  for  liberty^ 
and  it  is  clear  that  the  issue  is  intimately  related  to  the  question  of  faith 
and  believers’  baptism.^^  If  faith  cannot  be  coerced,  baptism  should  not 
be  imposed  on  the  unbelieving  individual. 

In  this  writing  Hubmaier  turns  more  consistently  to  the  affirma¬ 
tion  of  Scripture  as  authority.  He  insists  continually  that  the  Scriptures 
are  bright  and  clear  and,  as  such,  are  the  only  true  authority  for  baptismal 
practice.^  It  is  not  only  the  use  of  Scripture  that  is  called  for,  but  a 
proper  hermeneutic.  It  is  what  is  called  for  by  God’s  Word  that  is  to  be 
practiced,  not  what  is  forbidden. 

Note  here,  Zwingle,  (sic),  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  point 
out  a  prohibition.  For  Christ  does  not  say,  "All  plants  which 
my  Heavenly  Father  has  forbidden  should  be  uprooted." 
Rather,  he  says,  "All  plants  which  my  Heavenly  Father  has 
not  planted  should  be  uprooted."  (Matt.  15:  13)  Here  you 
must  point  out  clearly  the  institution  of  infant  baptism  in  the 
Scriptures,  or  it  must  be  uprooted.  [178  (184)] 

Nor  should  foreign  glosses  or  strange  interpretations  be  added,  for  "such 
glosses  are  spun  more  out  of  your  human  brain  than  out  of  the  Word  of 
God.*  (183  (191)]31 

Next  to  the  question  of  Scripture,  the  polemical  dimension  of  the 
treatise  is  strongest.  The  possibility  of  reconciliation  with  Zwingli  is  now 
a  moot  question.  The  Zurich  reformer’s  errors  are  several:  apostasy, 
destruction  of  the  church^^,  papalism,^  oppression  of  the  faithful  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Christ,^^  falsely  identifying  the  baptisms  of  John  and  Christ  as 
one,^  identifying  circumcision  as  an  Old  Testament  figure  of  baptism,^^ 
and  not  being  true  to  Scripture^  or  even  to  his  own  earlier  understand¬ 
ings  in  regard  both  to  Scripture  and  to  baptism  and  faith.^^  Likewise,  he 
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turns  strongly  against  infant  baptism  as  a  human  trifle^,  as  idolatry, 
and  a  practice  not  grounded  in  the  Word  of  God.^^  The  main  thrust  of 
the  arguments  are,  on  the  one  hand,  that  Zwingli’s  practice  of  pedobap- 
tism  is  not  biblically  based  and,  on  the  other,  that  it  opens  the  door  once 
again  to  the  reintroduction  of  Romanism. 

The  positive  elements  of  Hubmaier’s  baptismal  theology  are  a 
fine-tuning  of  earlier  concerns.  In  contrast  to  his  earlier  five-fold  descrip¬ 
tion  of  baptism,  he  now  describes  baptism  as  three-fold,  largely  in 
response  to  Zwingji’s  description  of  four  types  of  baptism.^^ 

Baptism  is  sometimes  taken  for  the  internal  baptism  of  the 
Spirit,  John  3:5-6,  sometimes  for  the  outward  water  bap¬ 
tism,  Matthew  28:19.  In  the  third  place,  sometimes  it  is 
taken  for  the  subsequent  suffering,  when  Christ  says,  ”I 
must  let  myself  be  baptized  beforehand  with  a  baptism,  and 
I  am  anxious  imtil  it  has  been  completed,"  Luke  12:50. 

[182  (189)] 

Clearly  this  is  a  refined  understanding,  one  based  on  the  prior 
and  internal  working  of  the  Spirit  before  actual  outward  water  baptism, 
followed  by  the  life  of  obedience  which  leads  to  suffering.^  Another 
emphasis  that  is  decisively  increased  in  this  treatise  is  that  of  the  necessity 
of  baptism  for  the  believer.  In  fact,  says  Hubmaier,  baptism  is  not 
optional.^^ 

Accordingly,  if  one  wants  to  be  a  Christian,  and  if  he  has  a 
baptizer  and  water  at  hand,  then  he  lets  himself  be  baptized 
by  virtue  of  the  institution  of  Christ.  If  he  does  not  do  it, 
however,  then  he  is  not  condemned  because  of  his  non¬ 
baptism,  but  because  of  his  unfaith,  from  which  his  dis¬ 
obedience  proceeds.  (Matt.  7:26)  If  he  had  been  a  true 
believer  then  he  would  have  taken  the  sign  of  Christ- 
believing  onto  himself,  as  Christ  had  instituted  it. 

[183  (191)] 

It  is  faith  which  saves  or  lack  of  faith  which  condemns,  but  said 
faith  is  seen  in  whether  or  not  the  professed  believer  is  baptized.  This  is 
obedience  and  it  is  not  optional.^  The  import2mce  of  preaching  and 
hearing, the  necessity  of  faith,^  as  well  as  the  Trinitarian  motif  as  the 
foundation  of  discipleship^^  are  all  motifs  which  require  an  adult  believer 
for  baptism.  This  element  is  further  reinforced  bv  linking  baptism  for 
believers  with  the  Lord’s  Supper,  also  for  believers.^^ 

To  conclude:  The  interaction  with  Zwingli,  Hubmaier’s 
imprisonment  and  move  to  Nikolsburg,  further  reflection,  and  his  per¬ 
sonal  and  theological  maturation  led  to  both  an  enhanced  emphasis  on 
the  positive  elements  of  believers’  baptism  as  well  as  to  the  stronger 
polemical  attacks  on  pedobaptism. 
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Three  Last  Baptismal  Treatises 

The  last  three  treatises  whose  content  specifically  dealt  with  the 
issue  of  baptism  may  be  treated  together  and  somewhat  summarily.  The 
Opinion  of  the  Ancient  and  New  Teachers  was  published  in  July  1526. 
Whereas  earlier  treatises  were  based  on  the  interpretation  of  Scripture, 
this  one  turned  to  old  and  recent  writers  and  theologians  to  make  the 
point  that  Hubmaier  was  neither  schismatic  nor  heretical.  There  were 
two  editions,  the  latter  expanding  somewhat  the  earlier.  The  treatise 
comprises  two  parts:  the  first  part  a  group  of  citations  from  early  church 
sources,  primarily  the  church  fathers;  the  second  from  contemporaries  of 
Hubmaier,  including  Luther,  Zwingli,  the  Strasbourg  theologians  and 
Erasmus.  The  citations  are  not  always  fully  correct.  Some  references  are 
inaccurate.  Dates  are  often  incorrect.  In  one  case,  a  reference  to  Luther, 
Hubmaier  cites  a  passage  that  does  not  support  his  own  view.^^  Most  of 
the  quotations,  however,  do  support  Hubmaier’s  continuing  assertion  that 
faith  and  often  instruction  have  been  viewed  as  important,  necessary,  and 
prior  to  authentic  baptism.  One  might  well  conclude  from  reading  the 
anthology  here  presented  that  the  ancient  practices  of  the  early  fathers, 
councils,  canon  law,  theologians  and  contemporary  opponents  sub¬ 
stantiate  Hubmaier’s  view  that  he  was  within  the  tradition  of  the  church 
rather  than  outside  it. 

With  this  treatise  Hubmaier  has  marshalled  two  major  argu¬ 
ments  on  his  behalf:  believers’  baptism  is  true  to  Scripture  and  it  is 
likewise  loyal  to  the  tradition  and  history  of  the  church.  Within  this  par¬ 
ticular  writing  he  could  do  so  because  he  established  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  church  itself  in  its  origins  was  founded  not  on  human  trifles  like  infant 
baptism  but  on  true  faith,  confession,  and  the  preached  Word  of  God. 
'The  church  is  built  on  our  faith  and  confession,  and  not  our  faith  on  the 
church,  but  on  the  preached  Word  of  God,  which  is  God  himself  and 
which  has  become  human."  [228  (248)] 

In  that  same  summer  of  1525  a  conversation  took  place  in  Basel 
between  the  Reformed  pastors  and  several  Anabaptist  leaders.  The 
rumor  abroad  was  that  the  radicals  had  silenced  Oecolampad  and  his  col¬ 
leagues.  In  order  to  lay  that  gossip  to  rest,  Oecolampad  produced  a 
report  on  the  conversations.^^  Hubmaier’s  reply,  likely  written  in  1525, 
was  not  published  imtil  1527  in  Nikolsburg. 

The  main  purpose  is  to  continue  the  dialogue  with  Oecolampad, 
though  Hubmaier  furthers  the  polemic  against  Zwingli  as  well,  especially 
Zwingli’s  doctrine  of  original  sin  as  contained  in  his  1526  treatise  on  the 
subject.^^  Hubmaier  is  effective  in  his  argiunentation.  He  cites,  more  or 
less  verbatim,  quotations  from  Oecolampad  which  he  then  answers 
clearly,  pointedly,  and  often  succinctly.  It  is  no  surprise  that  not  long 
after,  Oecolampad  felt  it  necessary  to  answer  this  treatise  in  print.^ 

There  are  few  new  arguments  advanced  in  this  treatise  about 
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believers*  baptism.  One  does  see,  however,  that  Hubmaier  is  developing 
in  his  self-understanding  as  theologian  and  pastor.  It  is  particularly  inter¬ 
esting  to  see  Hubmaier’s  answer  to  the  typical  Reformed  accusation  of 
Oecolampad  that  the  Anabaptists  were  sinning  against  love  by  causing 
schism  and  sectarianism.  Hubmaier’s  responds. 

But  Paul  writes  that  love  rejoices  in  the  truth,  1  Corinthians 
13:6.  How  now  is  truth  against  love?  But  you  speak  perhaps 
of  worldly  love,  which  cannot  suffer  the  divine  truth,  for  its 
works  are  evil.  Therefore  it  hates  the  light,  John  3:20. 

[259  (278)] 

Hubmaier*s  linkage  of  love  with  truth  in  answer  to  the  charge  of  sedition 
and  sectarianism  is  significant.  Love  of  neighbor  and  protecting  the  weak 
were  a  typical  Reformed  justification  for  moving  slowly  in  the  reforming 
work  and  one  that  rationalized  the  practice  of  infant  baptism.  It  was,  for 
example,  an  argument  used  against  Hubmaier  when  he  was  imprisoned  in 
Zurich  and  formed  a  part  of  his  "recantation.”^^  His  answer  against 
Oecolampad  represents  a  signific^ult  response  for  himself  in  his  growth  as 
well  as  for  the  Anabaptists  against  the  Reformed  camp.^ 

The  ecclesiological  motif  is  important  in  this  treatise.  Hubmaier 
restates  an  earlier  statement  of  the  order  preceding  and  foUowing  baptism 
as  follows:  "(1)  Christ,  (2)  word,  (3)  faith,  (4)  confession,  (5)  water  bap¬ 
tism,  (6)  church."  [264  (286)]  It  is  significant  that  this  continuum  begins 
with  Christ  and  ends  with  the  church.  As  Windhorst  points  out,  "Christ  is 
explicitly  placed  at  the  beginning  of  this  order,  because  he  is  the  salvation- 
historical  basis  of  the  order  and  thereby,  above  all,  the  originator  of  such 
an  order."^^  The  order  begins  with  Christ  and  ends  with  the  church.  The 
confession  of  faith  by  Peter  in  Matthew  16:  18  is  cited.  On  such  a  confes¬ 
sion,  followed  by  believers*  baptism,  is  the  church  built. 

The  third  and  final  treatise  is  Ground  and  Reason.  With  only  a 
few  changes  and  additions,  this  work  is  a  reprinting  from  Christian  Bap¬ 
tism  of  ten  reasons  for  the  necessity  of  baptism  according  to  the  order  of 
Christ.  In  Nikolsburg,  Hubmaier  appended  three  further  reasons.  It  is  a 
missionary  tract  which  reflects  Hubmaier*s  awareness  that  the  Anabaptist 
message  was  beginning  to  make  something  of  an  impact. 

The  first  two  reasons  added  here  are  justifications  for  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  baptizing  anew  those  who  have  been  merely  baptized  as  infants. 
The  final  reason  highlights  the  growing  attention  of  Hubmaier  to  the 
church.  He  affirms  that  water  baptism  is  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins 
according  to  the  ninth  and  tenth  articles  of  the  Apostles*  Creed.  Baptism 
does  not  bring  forgiveness  of  sins  but  it  does  provide  entrance  into  the 
church  where  forgiveness  is  found.^^  Binding  and  loosing  is  a  power 
given  to  the  church  by  Christ.  No  doubt  the  pastor  in  Nikolsburg  was 
deeply  involved  in  the  life  of  the  church.  The  very  essence  of  the  church 
and  its  role  was  under  discussion.  It  is  a  rediscovery  by  Hubmaier  of  an 
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ancient  apostolic  and  catholic  affirmation  of  the  power  of  the  keys. 

Therefore,  as  much  as  the  communion  of  God  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  yea,  also  the  com¬ 
munion  of  all  the  heavenly  host  and  the  entire  Christian 
church,  and  also  as  much  as  the  forgiveness  of  sins  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  a  person,  so  much  also  is  water  baptism  through 
which  he  enters  and  which  is  embodied  in  the  universal 
Christian  church,  outside  of  which  there  is  no  salvation." 
[335  (370-71)] 

These  are  not  words  of  a  radical  separatist,  but  of  a  radical  catholic 
reformer. 

A  Form  for  Water  Baptism 

The  final  writing  of  Hubmaier  exclusively  on  baptism  was  his 
baptismal  liturgy.  The  final  edition  of  fall  1526  was  the  fruit  of  several 
years  of  reflection  and  practice. 

In  the  liturgy  the  candidate  comes  before  the  congregation  and  is 
examined  in  the  articles  of  the  faith  by  the  bishop.  After  the  examination, 
the  baptizand  is  presented  to  the  congregation  which  kneels  and  prays  for 
the  candidate.  The  Trinitarian  baptism  is  administered,  the  church  is 
exhorted  to  pray  for  the  neophyte,  and  the  bishop  lays  hands  on  the  new 
member,  saying: 

I  testify  to  you  and  give  you  authority  that  henceforth  you 
shall  be  counted  among  the  Christian  community,  as  a 
member  participating  in  the  use  of  her  keys,  breaking  bread 
and  praying  with  other  Christian  sisters  and  brothers.  God 
be  with  you  and  your  spirit.  Amen.  [350  (389)] 

The  writing  concludes  with  a  statement  of  three  errors.  The  first  two 
affirm  water  baptism  based  upon  Scripture  by  rejecting  the  erroneous 
practice  of  infant  baptism  and  too  much  concern  for  the  weak  members 
of  the  church.  The  third  states  that  it  is  wrong  to  assign  the  term  sacra¬ 
ment  to  baptism  and  the  supper.  Hubmaier  insists  that  the  "baptismal 
commitment"  and  the  "pledge  of  love"  are  the  true  sacrament. 

With  this  admittedly  rudimentary  summiuy  of  the  content,  what 
can  we  see  in  Hubmaier’s  baptismal  liturgy?  First,  there  is  an  overwhelm¬ 
ing  impression  of  a  self-conscious  identification  with  the  ancient  church. 
The  faith  that  is  affirmed  is  the  Apostles’  Creed  which  in  the  sixteenth 
century  was  taken  to  be  of  apostolic  origin.  The  intention  is  to  return 
back  in  history  beyond  Constantine  to  the  ancient  statements  of  faith.  Not 
only  that,  as  Windhorst  points  out,  the  form  itself  is  based  on  the  most 
ancient  baptismal  liturgies  which,  it  was  believed,  led  back  to  the  apostolic 
traditions.^^  Here  we  have  in  Nikolsburg  a  practical  expression  of 
believers  baptism  that  is  thought  to  be  as  close  as  possible  to  Scriptural 
practice. 
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Second,  the  role  of  the  congregation  is  highlighted.  The  baptis¬ 
mal  pledges  take  place  before  the  community  and  a  significant  part  of  the 
commitment  is  to  live  always  under  the  prospect  of  fraternal  admonition 
and  the  ban.  The  baptizand  enters  into  the  arena  of  the  church  through 
the  litmgy  which  culminates  in  the  baptism  itself.  The  importance  and 
meaning  of  baptism  are  community  dependent. 

Third,  the  profound  importance  of  discipleship  is  stressed.  Hub¬ 
maier  has  avoided  using  the  term  sacrament  in  his  discussion  of  bap¬ 
tism.^  As  he  now  uses  the  word,  he  does  not  use  it  to  refer  to  the  water 
of  baptism  or  to  the  bread  and  wine  of  the  altar.  Instead,  he  calls  the 
commitment  to  be  a  follower  of  Christ  the  sacrament,  that  is,  "a  commit¬ 
ment  by  oath  and  a  pledge  given  by  the  hand  which  the  one  baptized 
makes  to  Christ,  our  invincible  Prince  and  Head,  that  he  is  willing  to  fight 
bravely  unto  the  death  in  Christian  faith  under  his  flag  and  banner." 

[352  (391)]  It  is  a  sacrament  of  obedience  that  Hubmaier  affirms,  one 
that  creates  and  is  the  basis  of  a  new,  alternative,  prophetic  community, 
enrolled  under  Christ  and  liable  always  to  the  correction  and  encour¬ 
agement  to  discipleship  of  the  ban. 

The  significance  of  this  affirmation  should  not  be  understated.  It 
represents  the  fruition  of  Hubmaier’s  baptismal  theology.  It  is  the  foun¬ 
dation  stone  of  believers’  baptism  for  Hubmaier.  In  baptism  a  mature 
believer  expresses  the  commitment  to  follow  Christ.  For  this  reason 
infant  baptism  is  never  real  baptism.  The  language  of  commitment, 
pledge,  and  oath  is  reminiscent  of  the  language  of  the  late  medieval  and 
early  modern  oath  of  loyalty  that  was  often  made  to  the  civic  community 
by  the  citizens  of  the  population.^^  The  commitment  of  loyalty  and  the 
pledge  of  love  in  obedience  are  the  beginning  and  end  of  discipleship. 

Conclusion 

What  can  we  now  conclude  as  to  the  essence  of  Hubmaier’s  bap¬ 
tismal  theology?  First,  it  is  clear  that  Hubmaier  wants  above  all  else  to 
return  to  the  ancient  apostolic  practice  of  believers’  baptism,  one  founded 
on  the  explicit  words  and  commands  of  Scripture  2md  not  merely  founded 
on  the  tradition  of  the  church. 

Second,  the  ecclesiological  motif  is  a  continuing  and  growing 
concern.  The  longer  he  is  involved  as  an  evangehcal  pastor,  the  more  he 
must  give  attention  to  the  matter  of  the  nature  of  the  church  itself.  Over 
the  time  period  in  which  he  addresses  the  question  of  baptism,  he 
becomes  more  decisive  in  relating  baptism  to  questions  of  the  church. 
Without  believers’  baptism,  he  believes  there  is  no  true  church. 

Third,  believers’  baptism  is  especially  to  be  understood  in  terms 
of  commitment  in,  before,  and  through  the  church  to  be  obedient  to 
Christ.  Discipleship  is  possible  and  necessary  because  of  believers’  bap¬ 
tism;  because  of  one’s  obedience  to  Christ  as  disciple  and  follower. 
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believers’  baptism  is  necessary.  One  without  the  other  is  not  conceivable. 
In  the  act  of  baptism,  one  commits  oneself  to  be  a  follower  of  Christ, 
even,  if  necessary,  to  the  point  of  martyrdom.  There  is  no  other  way  to 
the  truth,  which  is,  indeed,  invincible,  unkillable,  immortal. 
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should  do  to  our  neighbor  as  he  has  done  to  us  and  give  our  body,  life,  property,  and  blood 
for  his  sake"  [114  (88)]. 

7.  See  Hubmaier’s  "Letter  to  the  Zurich  Council,"  in  Pipkin  and  Yoder,  90-92. 

8.  Ernst  Gagliardi,  Hans  Muller  and  Fritz  Biisser,  Johannes  Stumpfs  Schweizer- 
und  Reformadons-Chronik  (Basel:  Veriag  Birkhaiiser,  1952),  284. 
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vin,  Institutes  of  the  Christian  Religion,  rVjcvi.17-23,  ed.  John  T.  McNeill,  trans.  Ford  Lewis 
Battles,  Library  of  Christian  Qassics,  XXI  (Philadelphia:  Westminster  Press,  1960),  1339- 
46. 

10.  For  an  analysis  of  the  debate  between  Hubmaier  and  Zwingli  over  the  bap¬ 
tism  of  John  within  the  context  of  late  medieval  theology,  see  David  Steinmetz,  "The  Bap¬ 
tism  of  John  and  the  Baptism  of  Jesus  in  Huldrych  Zwin^i,  Balthasar  Hubmaier  and  Late 
Medieval  Theology,"  in  Continuity  and  Discontinuity  in  Church  History:  Essays  Presented  to 
George  Hunston  Williams  on  the  Occasion  of  His  65th  Birthday,  ed.  F.  F.  Church  and 
Timothy  George  (Leiden:  E.  J.  Brill,  1979),  169-81. 

11.  Windhorst,  65. 

12.  "See  how  all  his  preaching  is  based  on  the  law.  His  rough  clothing  and  his 
food  also  testify  to  just  that...  Here  becomes  obvious  what  a  great  wrong  it  is  that  anybody 
writes  in  appreciation  of  John  that  he  preached  the  gospel  in  the  same  way  as  Christ  and 
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the  other  apostles  did"  [124  (102-3)]. 

13.  "John  baptized  with  this  water  baptism  as  did  also  the  other  disciples  of  the 
Lord  before  the  resurrection  of  Christ"  [125  (103)]. 

14.  In  regard  to  John’s  baptism,  several  concerns  of  Hubmaier  bear  noting  in 
themselves.  First,  the  emphasis  on  Scripture  is  consistent  and  thoroughgoing.  However,  at 
one  point  Hubmaier  wanted  so  strongly  to  affirm  that  his  position  on  order  was  scriptural 
that  he  simply  ignored  the  fact  that  the  passage  under  discussion  (Mark  l:lff.)  does  not 
affirm  this  order.  In  that  passage  baptizing  is  mentioned  before  preaching.  Although  one 
can  certainly  explain  that,  one  has  to  make  an  effort  to  do  so,  and,  in  any  event,  the  simple 
words  of  Scripture  do  not  make  the  point  he  wanted  to  make.  This  was,  however,  a 
momentary  lapse.  Generally  speaking,  the  several  passages  studied  do  affirm  the  order 
Hubmaier  saw.  Second,  there  is  a  decided  Christological  emphasis.  John’s  baptism  was 
not  as  complete  as  Christ’s,  and  John  himself  pointed  to  Christ.  Finally,  there  is  the  con¬ 
sistent  emphasis  on  the  response  of  a  mature  believer.  The  order  of  baptismal  preaching 
and  confessing  is  used  again  and  again  to  make  the  point  that  one  must  be  old  enough  to 
respond.  Therefore,  infant  baptism  is  not  real  baptism. 

15.  Hubmaier  expanded  the  order  in  his  study  of  the  Scripture  passages  related 
to  the  baptism  of  the  apostles.  The  order  is  as  follows:  word,  hearing,  faith,  baptism  and 
works.  [149  (129)]. 

16.  "The  preaching  of  the  apostles  was:  as  God  promised  to  send  the  world  his 
Word  because  of  sin,  as  the  prophets  and  Moses  proclaimed  this  promise  everywhere,  God 
has  now  done  that  and  the  Word  has  become  flesh,  Jesus  Christ,  our  Savior."  [134  (115)]. 

17.  "Therefore  one  preaches  so  that  people  believe,  trust  God,  expect  all  good 
things  from  God  our  heavenly  Father  and  believe  that  he  is  our  gracious,  good,  gentle, 
benevolent,  and  merciful  Father  in  heaven,  who  carries,  protects,  and  shields  us  as  a  human 
being  [shields]  his  child,  or  like  a  hen  her  chicks  under  her  wings."  [135  (116)]. 

18.  "If  now  some  know-it-alls  object  and  say,  ‘Well,  even  if  somebody  is  not  bap¬ 
tized  with  outward  water,  he  can  still  believe,  change  and  improve  his  life,  and  live  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Rule  of  Christ.  Therefore  baptism  is  not  necessary.  Answer.  You  highly 
learned  people  should  have  made  this  objection  not  to  me  but  to  Christ  himself,  and  that 
before  he  instituted  baptism,  so  that  he  could  have  refrained  from  it"  [146  (129)]. 

19.  "If  I  am  to  answer  according  to  the  strictness  of  Scripture,  then  Scripture 
says  that  in  Adam  we  die,  1  Cor.  15:22,  and  that  by  nature  we  are  children  of  wrath,  Eph. 
2:3"  [154  (139)]. 

20.  With  this  reflection  Hubmaier  then  appended  the  earlier-published  Summa 
as  the  last  chapter. 

21.  HubmaieFs  description  of  the  inner  baptism  gives  evidence  of  this  decided 
theocentric  emphasis:  "Baptism  in  the  Spirit  and  fire  is  to  make  alive  and  whole  again  the 
confessing  sinner  with  the  fire  of  the  divine  Word  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  This  takes  place 
when  the  pardon  of  his  sins  has  already  been  granted  him  by  the  life-giving  Word  of  God. 
The  Spirit  of  God  makes  and  effects  this  enlivening  internally  in  the  human  being.  Outside 
of  the  same  all  teaching  of  the  Word  is  a  killing  letter"  [121  (100)]. 

22.  Zwingli’s  writings  against  the  radical  reformers  were  becoming  ever  more 
extensive  and  frequent.  In  December  1524  he  had  written  Those  Who  Give  Cause  for 
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Rebellion^  in  Huldreich  Zwinglis  Samtliche  Werke,  cd.  Emil  Egli  ct  al.,  Corpus 
Reformatonim,  XC  (Berlin:  C  A.  Schwctschkc  und  Sohn,  1905-  ),  III,  374-412;  a  partial 
translation  is  found  in  Leland  Harder,  ed.,  Sources  of  Swiss  Anabaptism,  Qassics  of  the 
Radical  Reformation,  IV  (Scottdale,  Pa:  Herald  Press,  1985),  315-21.  This  work  was  fol¬ 
lowed  in  March  1525  by  Zwingli’s  Commentary  on  True  and  False  Religion  (Weiice,  HI,  763- 
73),  in  which  he  addressed  a  major  section  to  baptism  and  promised  a  treatise  against  the 
Anabaptists;  for  a  translation,  see  Qarence  Nevin  Heller,  ed.,  TJie  Latin  Works  of  Huldreich 
Zwingli,  III  (Philadelphia:  Heidelberg  Press,  1929),  185-97.  Zwingli’s  major  treatise 
against  the  Anabaptists,  On  Baptism,  Rebaptism  emd  Infant  Baptism  (Werke,  IV,  206-337), 
appeared  in  May,  for  partial  translations,  see  G.  W.  Bromiley,  ed.,  ZwingU  and  BulUnger, 
Library  of  Christian  Qassics,  XXIV  (Philadelphia:  Westminster  Press,  1953),  129-75;  and 
Harder,  363-74.  Hubmaier  called  this  work  the  Baptism  Book.  A  further  major  theological 
attack  against  the  Anabaptists  followed  in  June  with  The  Preaching  Office  (Werke,  FV,  382- 
433);  a  translation  is  found  in  H.  Wayne  Pipkin,  ed.,  Huldrych  ZwingU:  Writings,  II  (Allison 
Park,  Pa.:  Pickwick  Publications,  1984),  150-85.  By  all  counts  it  was  an  exhaustive  pub¬ 
lishing  program  directed  against  the  Anabaptists. 

23.  The  preface  to  Zwingli’s  response  clearly  shows  Zwingli’s  reaction.  Werke, 
IV,  585-88. 

24.  Werke,  VII,  no.  390;  translation  in  Harder,  431. 

25.  IPcbfec,  IV,  585-641. 

26.  As  was  to  be  expected,  the  disputation  was  decided  to  the  advantage  of 
Zwingli  as  the  Zurich  Council  reported  to  the  Griiningen  magistrates  on  November  15. 
Harder,  435-36.  As  Bergsten,  Hubmaier:  Anabaptist  Theologian  and  Martyr,  265,  c*>serves, 
it  was  a  "severe  blow"  for  the  Anabaptists,  for  the  "result  was  that  the  attitude  of  Zwingli 
and  Zurich  toward  the  Anabaptists  became  a  model  for  other  Swiss  reformers.  Thus, 
Zurich’s  influence  increased  in  the  realm  of  religious  policies.  The  gulf  between  Anabap- 
tism  and  the  Swiss  Reformation  could  no  longer  be  bridged.  Hubmaier’s  attempts  to 
achieve  peace  and  unity  on  the  baptismal  question  had  completely  failed.  The  religious 
isolation  of  the  Anabaptist  community  in  Waldshut  was  complete.  At  the  same  time  its 
political  situation  had  become  hopeless." 

27.  Pipkin  and  Yoder,  168. 

28.  "They  did  not  want  to  allow  my  legitimate  Christian  and  public  offer  at 
Ziirch  [5ic].  Instead,  they  wanted  to  teach  me— a  sick  man  who  had  just  gotten  up  out  of  his 
deathbed,  hunted,  pursued,  who  had  lost  everything— another  belief  through  the 
executioner.  Yea,  according  to  the  judgment  of  Zwingli,  which  he  had  announced  from  the 
public  pulpit,  that  according  to  the  power  of  the  imperial  law  one  should  behead  us  as 
Anabaptists.  He  preached  this  against  me  and  many  other  godly  people....  That  has  been 
his  gospel,  comforting  word,  and  work  of  his  mercy,  by  which  he  has  comforted  and 
afflicted  the  captive  Christians"  [169  (172-73)]. 

29.  "O  God,  the  hard,  heavy,  and  harsh  judgment  over  righteous  and  Christian 
people  about  whom  no  one  can  with  truth  say  anything  evil,  except  only  that  they  have 
received  water  baptism  according  to  the  earnest  command  of  Christ"  [170  (173)]. 

30.  TA,  Hubmaier,  176,  186-87,  190,  204,  206;  Pipkin  and  Yoder,  181,  195,  199, 


220,  223. 
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31.  "If  one  were  to  introduce  foreign  fosses  over  clear  words  the  entire  Bible, 

would  be  overturned  and  confused  and  nothing  upright  or  constant  would  remain  therein. 
O  God,  protect  us  from  such  jossers!  The  old  pope  has  until  now  used  the  same  glosses 

for  such  words  as  head,  church,  keys,  rock,  spiritual,  etc.,  whereby  he  has  overturned  all 

things"  [184(192)]. 

32.  7>1,  Hubmaier,  171:  Pipkin  and  Yoder,  175. 

33.  TA,  Hubmaier^  174;  Pipkin  and  Yoder,  179. 

34.  "Truly,  Zwingle  [wc],  if  you  are  not  a  new  papist,  you  speak  like  an  old 
papist"  [180  (187)]. 

35.  7>1,  Hubmaier,  177-78;  Pipkin  and  Yoder,  183. 

36.  TA,  Hubmaier,  182, 197;  Pipkin  and  Yoder,  184,  210-11. 

37.  TA,  Hubmaier,  192,  201,  212;  Pipkin  and  Yoder,  211,  216,  230. 

38.  TA,  Hubmaier,  192,  201,  212;  Pipkin  and  Yoder,  211,  216,  230. 

39.  In  fact,  Hubmaier  often  cited  Zwingli’s  own  writings,  earlier  comments  and 
arguments.  See,  e.g.,  TA,  Hubmaier,  179,  180,  196,  199,  202,  210:  Pipkin  and  Yoder,  185, 
186,  209,  213,  217-18,  228.  Of  particular  interest  is  Hubmaier’s  reference  to  an  earlier  con¬ 
versation  which  he  had  in  Zurich  with  Zwingli:  "Please  remember  that  you  had  Johann 
Faber,  vicar  at  Constance,  under  your  hand  in  1523  when  you  boasted  that  you  ‘had 
preached  the  gospel  purely,  clearly,  and  brightly  for  five  years.’  And  after  that  in  the  same 
year,  about  Philip’s  and  James’  day  [i.e..  May  1,  1523],  I  conferred  with  you  personally  on 
the  Zurich  Graben  about  the  Scriptures  concerning  baptism.  There  you  said  to  me,  rightly, 
that  one  should  not  baptize  children  before  they  have  been  instructed  in  the  faith"  [186 
(194-95)]. 

40.  TA,  Hubmaier,  181;  Pipkin  and  Yoder,  187. 

41.  TA,  Hubmaier,  208;  Pipkin  and  Yoder,  226. 

42.  TA,  Hubmaier,  206;  Pipkin  and  Yoder,  223. 

43.  An  abridged  rendering  of  Zwingli’s  statement  from  Werke,  IV,  219, 1.26-220, 
1.  3,  was  given  by  Hubmaier.  "Baptism  in  Scripture  is  taken  in  four  ways.  First,  for  the 
dipping  in  water.  Second,  for  the  inward  illumination.  Third,  for  the  outward  teaching  and 
for  the  dipping  in  outward  water.  Finally,  for  the  outward  baptism  and  internal  faith"  [182 
(188-89)]. 

44.  For  a  lengthy,  thoughtful  analysis  of  the  meaning  of  the  threefold  baptism  in 
Hubmaier,  see  Windhorst,  153-79. 

45.  "Accordingly,  if  one  wants  to  be  a  Christian  and  if  he  has  a  baptizer  and 
water  at  hand,  then  he  lets  himself  be  baptized  by  virtue  of  the  institution  of  Christ.  If  he 
does  not  do  it,  however,  then  he  is  not  condemned  because  of  his  non-baptism,  but  because 
of  his  unfaith,  from  which  his  disobedience  proceeds.  Matt.  7:26.  If  he  had  been  a  true 
believer,  then  he  would  have  taken  the  sign  of  Christ-believing  onto  himself,  as  Christ  had 
instituted  it.  [183  (191)]. 

46.  "Gerson  and  Eusebius...thought  it  was  enough  to  believe  with  the  heart  and 
thought  it  was  unnecessary  to  confess  such  with  the  mouth  and  by  fruits.  But  their  opinion 
is  against  the  Scripture"  [185  (193)]. 

47.  7>1,  Hubmaier,  200;  Pipkin  and  Yoder,  214. 

48.  TA,  Hubmaier,  210;  Pipkin  and  Yoder,  228. 
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49.  "Baptism  is  a  public  testimony  of  faith  which  the  baptized  one  himself 
makes  before  the  church,  not  godmothers  or  godfathers.  In  that  each  believing  person  has 
three  witnesses  in  heaven:  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  in  whose  name  and  power  he 
inwardly  surrenders  to  God  and  outwardly  has  obligated  himself  to  lead  a  new  life  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Rule  of  Christ."  [209  (226)]. 

50.  "Still  you  know  also  how  the  bread  on  the  table  of  the  Lord  is  death  without 
prior  faith  in  the  heart.  Thus  the  outward  water  baptism  must  also  be  nothing  at  all  where 
the  internal  baptism  of  the  Spirit  has  not  preceded  it"  [182  (189)].  See  also  TA,  Hubmaier, 
199,  201;  Pipkin  and  Yoder,  213,  215. 

51.  Hubmaier  wrote  concerning  Luther.  "Luther  wrote  a  sermon  six  years  ago 
on  the  mass,  vvlierein  he  pointed  out  in  the  seventeenth  article  how  symbols  like  baptism 
and  the  Supper  mean  nothing  without  prior  faith.  They  are  like  a  sheath  without  a  knife,  a 
case  without  a  jewel,  a  hoop  before  an  inn  without  wine"  [223  (256)].  In  fact,  Luther  wrote, 
‘In  every  promise  of  God  there  are  two  things  which  one  must  consider  the  word  and  the 
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faith.  Without  them,  "the  sacraments  are  dead  and  are  nothing  at  all,  like  a  body  without  a 
soul,  a  cask  without  wine, ...a  sheath  without  a  knife,  and  the  like."  D.  Martin  Luthers  Werke 
(Weimar,  1883-),  VI,  363:  for  a  translation,  see  E.  Theodore  Bachmann,  ed..  Word  and 
Sacrament,  I,  vol.  XXXV  of  Luther’s  Works,  ed.  Jaroslav  Pelikan  and  Helmut  T.  Lehmann 
(Philadelphia:  Muhlenberg  Press,  1960),  91. 

52.  A  Dialogue  of  Several  Perachers  at  Basel,  Held  with  Several  Confessors  of 
Rebaptism,  (Basel,  1525).  It  was  at  best  an  incomplete  record  of  the  conversations,  one 
based  on  Oecolampad’s  memory  and  sketchy  notes  several  weeks  after  the  encounter.  The 
Anabaptist  statements  were  brief,  most  only  a  few  words,  whereas  the  speeches  of  the 
Reformed  participants  often  occupy  a  complete  page.  For  a  summary  of  the  dialogue  and 
the  publications  resulting  from  it,  see  John  Howard  Yoder,  Tdufertum  und  Reformation  in 
der  Schweiz,  I:  Die  Gesprdche  Zwischen  Tdufem  und  Reformatoren  1523-1538,  Schriften- 
reihe  des  Mennonitischen  Geschichtsvereins,  VI  (Karlsruhe:  H.  Schneider,  1962),  63-69. 

53.  Werke,  V,  359-96;  William  John  Hinke,  ed..  The  Latin  Works  of  Huldreich 
Zwingli,  II  (Philadelphia:  Heidelberg  Press,  1922),  1-32. 

54.  Antwort  auff  Balthasar  Huobmaiers  biichlein  wider  der  Predicanten  gesprdch 
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55.  "I  have  been  shown  by  Master  Leo,  Dr.  Bastian  and  Myconius  how  love  is  to 
be  the  judge  and  referee  in  all  Scriptures.  This  went  to  my  heart.  So  I  have  meditated 
much  about  love,  and  have  at  last  been  moved  to  abandon  my  conviction  that  one  should 
not  baptize  children,  and  [to  conclude]  that  in  rebaptizing  I  have  been  in  error."  Leonhard 
von  Muralt  and  Walter  Schmid,  eds.  Zurich,  Quellen  zur  Geschichte  der  Taufer  in  der 
Schweiz,  I  (Zurich:  S.  Hirzel  Verlag,  1952),  148;  Pipkin  and  Yoder,  151-52. 

56.  For  an  analysis  of  the  "Rule  of  Love"  in  the  confrontations  between  the 
Anabaptists  and  the  mainline  reformers,  see  Yoder,  Tdufertum,  44-55. 

57.  Windhorst,  117. 

58.  "It  is  not  that  forgiveness  of  sins  is  a  characteristic  of  the  water,  but  of  the 
power  of  the  keys,  which  Christ  on  the  authority  of  his  Word  commanded  in  his  bodily 
absence"  [335  (371)]. 
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59.  "In  dem  Bemiihen,  cine  mdglichst  schriftg;emasze.  ‘Form  zu  taufen*  zu 
entwerfen,  d.h.  cine  Form  zu  schaff^en,  die  der  von  ihm  angestrebten  Schriftgemaszeit  der 
Tauflehre  entspricht,  erstellt  er  cine  Taufliturgie,  in  der  sich  lilteste  kirchliche  Formen 
finden.  Diese  wurden  sicherlich— trotz  Laurentius  Vala— im  allgemeinen  kirchen- 
geschichtlichen  Bewuszstein  des  16.  Jahiiiunderts  noch  auf  apostolische  Uberlieferungen 
zuriickgefiihrt  Oder  aber  man  sah  sie  als  unmittelbar  in  nachapostolischer  Zeit  enstanden 
und  somit  als  apostolisch  legitimiert  an.  Dies  gilt  sicher  fiir  Bekenntnis,  Absage,  Tauf- 
formel  und  Handauflegung."  Windhorst,  145. 

60.  Hubmaier  preferred  instead  the  term  "ceremony"  for  baptism.  For  example, 
in  The  Opinion  of  the  Ancient  and  New  Teachers  he  wrote,  "Baptism  and  the  breaking  of 
bread  are  two  like  ceremonies,  having  been  instituted  in  the  New  Testament  by  Christ" 
[227  (247)].  See  also  TA,  Hubmaier,  174;  Pipkin  and  Yoder,  178. 

61.  The  reference  to  the  oath  and  pledge  in  baptism  which  the  believer  makes  is 
similar  to  that  described  in  Otto  Brunner,  Land  und  Herrschaft  (Baden  bei  Wien:  Rudolf 
M.  Rohrer,  1939),  405:  "Der  Burger  schwort  seiner  Stadt  einen  Treueid,  im  dem  er  sich 
verpflichtet,  der  Stadt  getreu,  hold  and  gehrosam  zu  sein,  das  gemeine  beste  zu  suchen  und 
alien  schaden  helfen  abwenden.’" 
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Chapter  6 


The  Life  of  the  Spirit  in  Anabaptism 
Cornelius  J.  Dyck 

In  1949  a  remarkable  book  of  landmark  stature  was  published  by 
a  remarkable  man  on  a  much  neglected  aspect  of  Anabaptism- 
Mennonitism.  The  title  of  the  book  is  Mennonite  Piety  Through  the 
Centuries,^  and  the  author  was  Robert  Friedmann  (d.  1971),  an  Austrian 
Jew  turned  Mennonite  initially  through  his  studies  of  Anabaptism,  espe¬ 
cially  the  Hutterites.  It  did  not  take  him  long  to  discover,  on  coming  to 
America  in  1939,  that  twentieth-century  Mennonites  were  not  sixteenth- 
century  Anabaptists,  but  he  also  caught  a  vision  of  what  they  might  again 
become,  particularly  in  his  association  with  Harold  S.  Bender,  and  he 
devoted  a  major  share  of  his  time  and  considerable  scholarly  energies  to 
that  end. 

The  uniqueness  of  the  book  lies  in  its  attempt  to  assess  the  Ufe  of 
the  spirit  in  Anabaptism,  its  origins,  character,  and  destiny.  Until  that 
time  both  in-group  and  other  scholars  were  intensely  preoccupied  with 
the  changing  historiography  which  vindicated  Anabaptism  as  a  legitimate 
Reformation  movement.  This  interest  included,  and  was  followed  by, 
studies  on  the  familiar  themes  of  the  nature  of  the  church,  discipleship, 
church-state  relationships,  and  hermeneutics,  as  well  as  regional  histories 
and  biographies.^  This  movement  crested  in  George  H.  Williams’ 
monumental  work  The  Radical  Reformation  in  1962.^  More  recently 
interest  has  deepened  in  the  sociology  of  Anabaptism  and,  particularly 
through  the  writings  of  John  H.  Yoder,  also  in  a  penetrating  biblical- 
theological  analysis  of  Anabaptist  identity  and  ethics  within  the  total  spec¬ 
trum  of  theological  options  in  the  sixteenth  centiuy.^  Work  on  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  source  materials  in  the  original  languages  as  well  as  in  transla¬ 
tion  has  continued,  as  has  the  preparation  of  bibliographies.^  Doctrinal 
studies  are  continuing,  and  a  new  interest  has  developed  in  historiography 
in  dialogue  with  Marxist  historians.^ 

Many  of  these  writings  contribute  indirectly,  and  some  of  them 
directly,  to  the  issues  raised  in  Mennonite  Piety  Through  the  Centuries,  but 
Mennonite  piety  in  America  today  is  not  nurtured  as  much  by  its 
sixteenth-century  European  roots  as  by  the  those  of  middle-class 
America,  subject  to  all  the  pressures  of  the  mass  media  and  broadly 
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national  values.  Meanwhile  the  nonacademic  Mennonite  press  has 
reflected  a  deep  longing  of  congregations  for  a  better  understanding  of 
the  relevance  of  their  heritage  for  the  seventies  in  the  areas  of  vocation, 
economic,  life-style,  and  other  socio-political  issues,  together  with  a 
search  for  ways  of  overcoming  ethnicity  and  denominationalism.^ 

One  of  the  theses  of  this  essay  is  that  this  lacuna  has  come  about, 
in  part,  through  a  neglect  by  scholars  of  the  issues  to  which  Friedmann 
addressed  himself  in  1949.  Social  scientists  have  generously  measured, 
probed,  and  analyzed  the  collective  Mennonite,  Amish,  and  Hutterite 
soul,  but  have  assumed,  like  the  historians,  that  the  nurturing  of  the  spirit 
in  the  biblical-historical  heritage  was  not  their  responsibility.  The  flow  of 
resources  from  the  writings  of  the  scholars  to  the  pastoral  level  has  con¬ 
sequently  often  been  a  mere  trickle.  After  an  initial  burst  of  energy  to  the 
mid-sixteenth  century,  few  hymns  have  originated  among  Mennonites  in 
over  400  years,  little  poetry,  few  devotional  writings  (except  under  the 
influence  of  Pietism  as  Friedmann  showed),  few  catechisms  in  several 
centuries,  few  manuals  of  worship,  few  pastoral  resources.  This,  it  seems 
to  me,  was  the  problem  and  the  task  to  which  Friedmann  was  pointing. 

Without  attempting  an  exhaustive  definition  of  the  meaning  of 
the  term  "the  life  of  the  spirit,"  we  may  take  it  to  include  the  subjective, 
emotive  dimensions  of  faith,  such  as,  for  example,  an  experience  of  con¬ 
version  or  the  process  of  sanctification.  It  also  includes  other  dimensions 
of  the  inner  life  of  the  soul:  the  meaning  of  regeneration,  the  experience 
of  grace,  the  practice  of  prayer  and  worship,  the  mystery  of  being,  as  the 
Apostle  Paul  said,  "in  Christ."  It  might  be  characterized  further  by  con¬ 
cepts  such  as  inwardness.  God-consciousness,  transcendence,  inner 
reality,  contemplation,  self-identity,  the  language  of  brotherhood;  by 
terms  from  classical  mysticism  such  as  purgation,  illumination,  union;  and 
by  some  of  the  idiom  of  contemporary  personality  sciences  such  as 
anxiety,  togetherness,  autonomy. 

Mennonite  Piety  Through  the  Centuries  is  an  initial  step  toward 
clarifying  the  life  of  the  spirit,  but  it  is  also  more  than  that.  Not  really  an 
historical  account  of  the  interconnection  between  Anabaptism  and 
Pietism  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  book  is  rather  an  outline  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  problems  faced  by  these  movements  and  a  consideration  of  the 
points  of  intersection.  Friedmann  recognized  that  Anabaptism  was  only 
one  of  the  roots  of  Pietism  and,  in  fact,  placed  more  stress  on  the  dif¬ 
ferences  between  the  two  movements  than  on  the  similarities.  Both,  he 
believed,  stressed  the  new  birth,  oppasition  to  the  state-church  syndrome, 
and  moral  earnestness.  But  he  believed  Anabaptism  was  out  to  change 
the  world  through  love  and  the  Cross  whereas  Pietism  was  the  praxis 
pietatiSf  an  emphasis  on  private  morality  and  the  enjoyment  of  salvation  as 
inner  possession  of  the  soul,  "in  its  essence  pure  subjectivity."^  In 
Anabaptism,  on  the  other  hand,  "fellowship  and  suffering  were  the  out- 
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ward  marks,  but  an  inmost  Christian  experience  was  the  foundation  which 
made  the  outward  marks  possible."^  Friedmann  concludes  that  under  the 
pressure  of  persecution  and  through  the  respectability  Anabaptism 
received,  particularly  in  the  Netherlands,  it  merged  with  Pietism  at  many 
points  by  the  mid-seventeenth  century,  or  sooner,  frequently  becoming 
the  spiritual  soil  out  of  which  Pietism  grew. 

Subsequent  studies,  particularly  those  by  William  Klassen^^  and 
Jan  J.  Kiwiet,^^  on  the  dialogue  between  Anabaptist  Pilgram  Marpeck 
and  Caspar  Schwenckfeld,  who  is  frequently  identified  as  "a  Pietist  before 
Pietism,"  confirm  the  difference  between  these  movements  in  specific 
detail,  but  reference  must  also  be  made  to  Waldemar  Janzen’s 
unpubhshed  analysis  of  Albrecht  Ritschl’s  three-volume  Geschichte  des 
Pietismus^^  and  to  Dale  W.  Brown’s  article  "The  Bogey  of  Pietism," 
both  of  which  call  for  a  redefinition  of  Pietism  to  replace  the  "caricatures" 
with  which  historians  have  contented  themselves.  The  following  para¬ 
graphs  test  further  and  clarify  issues  surrounding  Anabaptist-Pietist  rela¬ 
tionships  by  focusing  on  one  issue,  conversion,  or  in  its  larger  meaning, 
regeneration.  Friedmann  himself  struggled  with  this  issue,  for  whereas  he 
once  said  that  "an  inmost  Christian  experience"  was  foundational  to 
Anabaptism,  as  he  elaborated  the  Kingdom  theology  of  the  movement, 
elsewhere  he  wrote  that  in  Anabaptism  "all  individualism  and  individu¬ 
alistic  concern  for  personal  salvation  is  ruled  out...."^^  Part  of  the  tension 
thus  raised  by  Friedmann  lies  in  the  significant  differences  between  the 
Swiss  and  Dutch  Anabaptist-Mennonite  understandings  of  conversion- 
regeneration-differences  which  Friedmann  pointed  to  but  did  not  fully 
recognize.  Discussion  of  conversion-regeneration  in  this  historical  con¬ 
text  may  also  contribute  to  pastoral  concerns  for  the  life  of  the  spirit 
today. 

The  Primacy  of  Conversion-Regeneration 

It  is  frequently  assumed  that  the  nature  of  the  church-i.e.,  dis- 
cipleship,  love,  separation  from  the  state-was  the  most  distinctive  empha¬ 
sis  of  Anabaptism.  It  may  be  argued,  however,  and  is  here  proposed  both 
on  theological  grounds  as  well  as  on  the  basis  of  primary  and  secondary 
literary  evidence,  that  the  experience  of  regeneration,  the  nature  of  the 
new  life  in  Christ,  was  basic  to  all  other  considerations.  In  terms  of  the 
Aristotelian  categories  of  distinction— formal,  material,  efficient,  and 
final— the  experience  of  regeneration  would  certainly  be  the  efficient  sine 
qua  non,  the  centrally  dynamic  factor,  of  the  final  category,  viz,  the  nature 
of  the  church.  This  centrality  would  probably  not  be  questioned  by  most 
scholars  of  Anabaptism,  since  the  evidence  is  overwhelming  indeed,  but  it 
has  not  been  used  functionally  in  constructing  Anabaptist  theology  and 
ethics. 
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In  The  Believers*  Church  Donald  F.  Dumbaugh  quotes  Ernst 
Troeltsch: 

The  sect  is  a  voluntary  society,  composed  of  strict  and 
definite  Christian  believers  bound  to  each  other  by  the  fact 
that  all  have  experienced  "the  new  birth."  These  "believers" 
live  apart  from  the  world,  are  limited  to  small  groups, 
emphasize  the  law  instead  of  grace,  and  in  varying  degrees 
within  their  own  circle  set  up  the  Christian  order  based  on 
love;  all  this  is  done  in  preparation  for  and  expectation  of 
the  coming  Kingdom  of  God.^ 

Harold  S.  Bender  approvingly  quoted  an  1848  statement  by  Max  Gobel: 
"The  essential  and  distinguishing  characteristic  of  this  [Anabaptist]  church 
is  its  great  emphasis  upon  the  actual  personal  conversion  and  regenera¬ 
tion  of  every  Christian  through  the  Holy  Spirit." More  recently  Hans  J. 
Hillerbrand,  among  others,  affirmed  this  by  saying,  "Not  the  church,  but 
the  probity  of  the  people  within  the  church  stands  in  the  center  of  the  con¬ 
troversy  between  the  Anabaptists  and  the  Zurich  Reformation." And 
Friedmann  himself  was  convinced  of  this,  as  cited  earlier. 

This  understanding  stands  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  theology  of  the 
major  Reformers,  though,  as  Paul  Althaus  states,  "Something  of  Luther’s 
primary  experience  vibrated  through  the  inner  struggles  of  Pietism"^^ 
(i.e.,  there  is  a  line  running  from  Luther  to  Pietism).  Nevertheless, 
according  to  Althaus  the  Reformers  believed  conversion  belongs  only  in  a 
missionary  situation.  The  New  Testament  church  was  such  a  situation 
within  the  context  of  Judaism.^^  But  conversion  can  never  be  made  a  for¬ 
mal,  legal  requirement  in  the  church,  though  it  may  apply  to  many  people 
coming  into  the  church  today  from  secularized  society.^  Althaus  sum¬ 
marizes  the  attitude  of  the  Reformers: 

Nowhere  does  conversion  appear  as  a  single,  complete  act 
experienced  once  for  all...Nowhere  in  their  theology  do  the 
Reformers  speak  of  the  "converted"...The  old  man  [Adam] 
is  present  anew  day  after  day.. .Thus  conversion,  according 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Reformers,  is  not  an  entering  into  a 
state  of  being  converted  once  for  all,  but  rather  conversion 
as  a  continuing,  repeatedly  new  movement. ..Thus  the  per¬ 
son  who  is  converted  is  precisely  the  one  who  is  taken  out  of 
his  tranquility  into  battle,  into  the  divisive  struggle  with  him- 
self....^^ 

This  conversion  begins  with  the  act  of  baptism  and  continues  as  a  daily 
baptism.  It  is  much  more  than  ethics,  but  need  not  include  ethics  when  it 
is  the  conversion  of  a  "good  man"  like,  for  example,  the  Apostle  Paul. 

The  assumptions  of  this  statement  embrace,  obviously,  infant 
baptism  and  the  Constantinian  parish  system.  The  church  is  not  seen  as 
the  locus  of  the  missionary  activity  of  God  in  every  age  and  place.  But 
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while  the  description  serves  as  a  comparison  of  Pietists  with  the  major 
Reformers,  it  also  provides  a  definition  which  facilitates  contrast  with 
Anabaptism.  The  contrast  is  sharper  in  relation  to  Swiss  than  to  Dutch 
Anabaptism-Mennonitism  because  the  latter  was  by  nature  more  open  to 
pietistic  influence  than  the  former,  as  will  be  elaborated  further. 

Conversion-Regeneration  in  Swiss  Anabaptism 

Within  the  general  affirmation  of  the  primacy  of  conversion  in 
Anabaptism  the  differing  nuances  of  interpretation  prevailed  within  the 
several  streams  of  the  movement  as  well  as  between  them.  The  well- 
known  Hutterite  Chronicle  account  of  the  event  surrounding  the  first  bap¬ 
tism  on  January  21,  1525,  seems  to  reflect  the  generally  recognized  bibli¬ 
cal  elements  of  regeneration:  repentance  (Acts  2:37-38),  confession  of 
faith  and  union  with  God  in  a  good  conscience  (I  Peter  3:20-21),  trans¬ 
formation  into  Christ-likeness  (II  Cor.  3:18),  and  being  crucified  to  the 
world  (Gal.  6:14-15;  I  John  5:19-20).^^  In  contrast  in  the  writings  of  John 
Calvin,  for  example,  repentance  follows  faith  and  continues  throughout  all 
of  life  as  at  its  beginning,  though  conversion  is  affirmed  as  a  pre-ordained 
sign  of  election.^ 

Less  well-known  than  the  Chronicle  account,  but  illustrating  the 
nuances  of  difference,  is  the  court  record  of  the  trial  of  Georg  Blaurock 
and  Felix  Mantz,  January  30  to  February  7,  1525.^^  In  it  Rudy  Thoman 
of  Zollikon  testified  that  at  one  meeting: 

Hans  Bruggbach  of  Zumingen  arose  crying  and  shouting 
that  he  was  a  great  sinner  and  that  they  should  pray  God  for 
him.  Thereupon  Blaurock  asked  whether  he  desired  to 
receive  the  grace  of  God,  and  he  said  yes.  Then  Mantz 
arose  and  asked,  "Who  will  prevent  me  that  I  should  not 
baptize  him?"  And  Blaurock  answered,  "No  one."  So  he 
took  a  dipper  of  water  and  baptized  him  in  the  Name  of 
God  the  Father,  God  the  Son,  and  God  the  Holy  Spirit.^^ 
We  do  not  know  the  circumstances  that  brought  these  men  together,  but 
it  appears  that  there  had  been  minimal  teaching  preparation  in  advance. 
Did  he  prepare  himself  to  turn  to  God,  or  did  God  prepare  him?  He  did 
experience  a  Busskampf  (a  struggle  of  soul,  repentance,  humiliation).  It 
climaxed  in  a  visible  moment  which  could  be  remembered  forever,  and 
which  would  presumably  not  be  repeated.  Baptism  followed  the  confes¬ 
sion  of  sin,  but  seems  to  have  been  almost  sacramental  rather  than  sym¬ 
bolic.  The  court  report  continues  as  follows: 

After  that  Jacob  Hottinger  arose,  and  asked  to  be  baptized. 
Felix  Mantz  baptized  him  also.  Then  all  the  rest  left,  but 
Mantz  and  Blaurock  said  to  his  nephew:  "You  have  thus  far 
been  a  young  and  carefree  man,  and  must  become  a  dif¬ 
ferent  person,  putting  the  old  Adam  from  you,  clothing 
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yourself  in  a  new  man,  and  improve  yourself."  And  Marx 
answered  he  would  do  his  best.  Then  Blaurock  asked 
whether  he  wished  to  receive  the  grace  of  God,  and  when  he 
answered  yes,  Blaurock  said,  "Come  here  then,  I  will  b^tize 
you  also."  And  Marx  went  and  Blaurock  baptized  him.^ 
Marx  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  most  enthusiastic  convert,  but  a 
young  fellow  who  took  the  path  of  least  resistance.  His  promise  that  he 
would  do  his  best  fell  somewhat  short  of  a  covenant  unto  death.  The 
entire  act,  however,  indicates  the  presence  of  a  strong  emotional  appeal 
to  forsake  the  old  ways,  and  an  overt  act  of  commitment  in  baptism  with  a 
definite  sacramental  meaning.  We  do  not  know  Aether  children  were 
present  or  what  happened  to  them,  but  the  report  continues,  "After  that 
Blaurock  could  not  rest  till  he  had  baptized  the  entire  household...," 
including  the  reporter  Rudy  Thoman  himself  who,  according  to  Blaurock, 
"was  an  old  man  and  near  death  and  he  should  amend  his  life."^^  The 
obvious  identification  of  the  sign  (i.e.,  baptism)  with  the  inner  reality  once 
faith  is  present  was  also  central  to  Marpeck’s  understanding  of  the  close 
relationship  between  inner  and  outer  baptism,  as  Rollin  Armour  has 
pointed  out.^  How  different  was  this  from  Luther’s  definition  of  a  sacra¬ 
ment  as  the  visible  sign  of  invisible  grace,  instituted  by  Christ  and  prac¬ 
ticed  by  the  apostles? 

In  his  definitive  biography  of  Conrad  Grebel,  Harold  S.  Bender 
was  not  able  to  discover  an  actual  experience  of  conversion  in  his  life,  or 
any  reference  paralleling  the  classical  accounts  of  Christian  history  as,  for 
example,  Martin  Luther  after  his  TurmeriebnisSy  "Now  I  felt  myself  new¬ 
born  and  in  paradise,"  or  John  Wesley,  "I  felt  my  heart  strangely  warmed," 
or  Blaise  Pascal,  "Joy,  joy,  tears  of  joy."  But  in  describing  GrebePs 
changed  attitude  Bender  concluded,  "The  answer  is  that  a  change  has 
come  about  in  the  inner  life  of  Conrad  Grebel;  it  may  well  be  called  a 
conversion...without  a  deepreligious  renewal  such  a  transformation  in  his 
life  is  wholly  inexplicable."^ 

The  depth  of  the  Grebel  circle’s  understanding  of  conversion  and 
regeneration  is  already  apparent  in  the  protest  they  delivered  to  the 
Zurich  Council  in  December  1524  with  its  central  reference  to  Romans 
6.^  The  thrust  of  the  argument  was  that  regeneration  as  described  here 
by  St.  Paul  is  not  something  experienced  only  internally,  emotionally, 
though  that  may  also  happen,  but  that  it  is  an  adult  experience  of  the 
grace  of  God  which  binds  the  believer  to  Christ  the  King  in  costly 
obedience,  and  that  "to  apply  such  things  as  have  just  been  related  to  chil¬ 
dren  is  without  any  and  against  all  Scripture."^^  Apparently  it  was  also 
directed  aigainst  the  stress  by  Zwingli  and  Luther  upon  Romans  7— "I  can 
will  what  is  right  but  I  cannot  do  it"  (v.  18);  "Wretched  man  that  I  am! 
Who  will  deliver  me  from  this  body  of  death?"  (v.  24)-and  their  failure  to 
read  on  to  verse  25,  "Thanks  be  to  God  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord," 
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and  especially,  Romans  8. 

Another  motif  in  the  Swiss  and  Dutch  understandings  of 
regeneration  is  the  intimate  blend  of  faith  and  obedience.  One  of  the  acts 
of  obedience,  as  we  have  seen,  was  baptism,  though  it  was  not  always  the 
first  act.  In  the  September  5,  1524,  letter  of  the  Grebel  circle  to  Thomas 
Muntzer,  for  example,  they  wrote,  "So  today  too  every  man  wants  to  be 
saved  by  superficial  faith,  without  fruits  of  faith,  without  baptism  of  trial 
and  probation,  without  love  and  hope,  without  right  Christian  prac¬ 
tices..."^^  An  even  heavier  emphasis  on  obedience  is  found  in  an  early 
tract,  probably  written  by  Michael  Sattler  (d.  1527),  entitled  Concerning 
the  Satisfaction  of  Christ: 

Such  statements...as  if  a  person  could  be  saved  through 
Christ  whether  he  do  the  works  of  faith  or  not.  If  such  were 
the  case,  why  then  should  Paul  say  [in]  Romans  two  that 
God  will  render  to  everyone  according  to  his 
works. ..children  let  no  one  deceive  you.  He  who  doeth 
righteousness  is  righteous... Yea  indeed,  if  Christ  therefore 
did  enough  by  his  passion  which  he  suffered  at  Jerusalem, 
and  nothing  was  uncompleted  of  his  suffering,  why  then 
does  Paul  say  in  Colossians  one,  "Now  I  rejoice  in  my  suf¬ 
fering  which  I  bear  for  you  and  fill  up  in  my  body  that  which 
is  lacking  in  the  affliction  of  Christ.  II  Corinthians 
one...Why  should  God  make  known  his  will  if  he  would  not 
will  that  a  person  do  it?^^ 

Is  this  works-righteousness  where  works  precede,  or  are  at  least  con¬ 
comitant  with,  grace?  Apparently  not,  for  the  context  makes  clear  it  is 
directed  both  against  legalism  and  antinomianism:  Truly  happy  then  is 
the  man,"  he  continues,  "who  keeps  on  the  middle  path  and  does  not  yield 
to  the  work- saints  (who  promise  salvation  or  the  forgiveness  of  sins 
through  works  apart  from  faith.. .and  thus  veer  to  the  left,  preaching 
works)  ."^ 

This  is  more  than  a  discussion  of  the  importance  of  practical 
Christianity.  It  is  a  profound  statement  about  the  nature  of  the  atone¬ 
ment,  about  the  unitary  nature  of  faith  and  works,  not,  according  to 
Luther,  the  works  of  believing  in  Jesus,  but  of  following  him  in  helping  the 
poor,  refraining  from  evil,  and  being  willing  to  suffer  death  for  the  sake  of 
the  importance  of  works.  It  has  been  suggested  that  this  emphasis  on 
obedience  was,  on  the  one  hand,  a  desire  for  sanctification  as  divine 
gift,^^  or,  on  the  other  hand,  an  extension  of  the  manifestations  of 
medieval  asceticism.^  These  motifs  may  indeed  be  present,  but  do  not 
do  full  justice  to  the  notion  of  discipleship,  of  following  simply  out  of  love 
for  Jesus  and  respect  for  the  command  of  Scripture.  Obedience  was  first 
of  all  a  response  of  gratitude  and  identification  with  Christ.  It  grew  out  of 
the  conviction  that  the  will  of  man  is  free  to  decide  for  Christ,  and  that 
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grace  is  a  gift  which  enables  an  ascending  level  of  discipleship.  Anabap¬ 
tists  rejected  a  bondage  of  the  will  which  would  ultimately  make  God  the 
author  of  sin,  even  as  th^  disagreed  with  Luther  that  spiritual  health  is 
not  possible  in  this  life.^ '  They  also  rejected  Capito’s  declaration  after 
the  burning  of  Michael  Sattler  that  his  position  represented  "the 
beginning  of  a  new  monasticism."^ 

Beyond  these  motifs  in  the  early  Swiss  writings  is  another 
conviction— that  conversion  constitutes  not  only  moral  change  but  also 
belief  in  the  nearness  of  the  kingdom.  "Repent,  for  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  at  hand"  (Matt.  3:2)  was  part  of  the  eschatological  certainty  of 
the  movement.  The  regenerated  life  is  lived  out  of  the  future.  So  an  early 
Anabaptist  anonymous  sermon  reads: 

Except  we  are  born  anew  we  cannot  see  the  Kingdom  of 
God  (John  3).  There  is  no  other  birth,  for  whoever  hears 
the  Word  of  God  and  receives  it  into  his  heart,  all  which  the 
Word  teaches  in  his  heart  he  is  willing  to  do  according  to 
the  will  of  God  (1  Peter  4).  If  he  does  this,  no  longer  doing 
the  will  of  the  world  but  the  will  of  God,  he  is  truly  a  child 
of  God...^^ 

That  is,  he  has  entered  the  kingdom  here  and  now.  In  Jesus  the  kingdom 
had  come  and  in  following  him  the  future  had  become  present  reality, 
Immanuel.  Wherever  the  will  of  God  was  being  done  on  earth,  there  the 
kingdom  had  come.  Regeneration  meant  not  only  belief  in  Jesus,  but  also 
in  the  efficacy  of  the  law,  which  he  had  come  to  fulfill  in  and  through  his 
disciples.  It  was  essentially  an  eschatological  understanding  of  Christian 
existence. 

Conversion-Regeneration  in  Dutch  Anabaptism 

In  discussing  the  theology  of  Menno  Simons  and  Dirk  Philips, 
William  Keeney  is  right  when  he  writes,  "Thus  their  movement  of  thought 
and  experience  was  from  the  individual  experience  of  rebirth  as  the 
source  of  their  theology,  towards  its  corporate  expression  in  the  church, 
which  more  and  more  came  to  be  the  organizing  principle  for  their  theol¬ 
ogy  and  practice."^ 

The  writings  of  Menno  Simons  have  been  used  more  frequently 
than  most  other  Anabaptist  sources  in  stressing  the  centrality  of  regenera¬ 
tion  in  Anabaptism.  That  is  partly,  perhaps,  because  they  have  been 
readily  available  in  English,  but  more  likely  also  because  they  speak  in 
terms  compatible  with  contemporary  understanding  of  the  experience  of 
conversion,  with  justification  more  central  as  a  formal  category  than  in 
the  Swiss  writings.  Justification  by  faith  was  quite  central  to  Menno’s 
understanding.  He  also  shows  a  greater  tendency  to  stress  guilt  and  for¬ 
giveness  of  sins  than  do  the  Swiss,  which  may  have  come  about  through  a 
greater  exposure  to  Lutheran  writings  than  was  the  case  with  the  Grebel 
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circle.  In  1539  Menno  wrote  that  ’’the  Lord  effected  no  little  good” 
through  Luther’s  writings, and  shows  considerable  familiarity  with  them 
during  the  early  formative  years  of  his  break  with  Catholicism.  But  by 
1552  he  wrote  that  Luther  understood  Scripture  on  baptism  correctly  but 
”alas,  they  [he  and  Melanchthon]  did  not  follow  their  own  advice.”^^  This 
charge  was  repeated  frequently  later.  His  exposure  to  Luther  was,  in  any 
case,  substantial,  as  was  his  awareness  of  sacramentarianism  and  the  piety 
of  the  Devotio  Modema.  These  and  the  Catholic  Church  are  the  roots  of 
Menno,  rather  than  humanism  as  with  the  Swiss.  The  influence  of 
Erasmus  upon  Menno  was  not  significant.^^  The  Busskampf,  or  ”dark 
night  of  the  soul,”  is  apparent  in  the  foUowing  quote  from  Menno: 

My  heart  trembled  in  my  body.  I  prayed  God  with  sighs  and 
tears  that  he  would  give  me,  a  troubled  sinner,  the  gift  of  his 
grace  and  create  a  clean  heart  in  me,  that  through  the 
merits  of  the  crimson  blood  of  Christ  he  would  graciously 
forgive  my  unclean  walk  and  ease-seeking  life,  and  bestow 
upon  me  wisdom,  candor  and  courage.... 

Behold  thus,  my  reader,  the  God  of  mercy,  through  His 
abounding  grace  which  he  bestowed  upon  me,  a  miserable 
sinner,  has  first  touched  my  heart,  given  me  a  new  mind, 
humbled  me  in  his  fear,  taught  me  in  part  to  know  myself, 
turned  me  from  the  way  of  death  and  graciously  called  me 
into  the  narrow  path  of  life,  into  the  communion  of  his 
saints.  To  him  be  praise  forevermore....^ 

Here  Menno’s  complete  reliance  on  the  objective  efficacy  of  the  work  of 
Christ  reminds  us  more  of  classical  Protestantism  than  of  the  Swiss 
Brethren;  his  subjectivity,  of  later  Pietism.  This  trend  is  confirmed  fur¬ 
ther  in  a  reference  Menno  makes  in  his  Meditation  on  the  Twenty-Fifth 
Psalm,  in  which  the  struggle  of  soul  is  described  as  continuing  into  his 
present  daily  experience: 

I  find  day  by  day  that  my  righteousness  is  as  filthy  rags. 
When  I  think  I  walk,  I  fall;  when  I  imagine  that  I  stand,  I  am 
down;  and  when  I  think  to  be  something,  then  I  am  nothing. 
O  dear  Lord,  keep  me,  for  the  fear  of  my  heart  is  very  great, 
yea,  greater  than  I  can  write  or  say.  At  times  1  am  as  a 
woman  in  travail...the  dangers  of  hell  surround  me,  the  mar¬ 
row  of  my  bones  is  dried  up.  For  here  neither  money  nor 
possessions  are  involved,  neither  flesh  nor  blood,  but  my 
poor  naked  soul,  eternal  life  or  eternal  death.^^ 

This  is  not  a  sermonic  reference  to  the  agony  of  the  psalmist  but  an 
intensely  personal  description  of  his  own  experience.  It  is  not  an  isolated 
reference  in  his  writings.  His  mind  and  will  were  completely  committed 
to  Christ  as  Savior  and  Lord,  and  there  was  no  price  he  would  not  have 
paid  in  obedience,  but  his  heart  (emotions)  was  deeply  troubled.  There  is 
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a  dimension  of  Luther’s  simul  iustus  et  peccator  here  which  the  Anabap¬ 
tists  vigorously  rejected,  in  principle,  as  being  at  the  heart  of  the  ethical 
failure  of  the  Reformation.  Growth,  struggle,  and  forgiveness  were  more 
central  to  Luther’s  theology  than  regeneration  and  holiness.^  Theologi¬ 
cally  Menno  rejected  acquiescence  in  sin  as  normal.  Although  he  rejected 
also  the  possibility  of  sinlessness,  existentially  he  was  very  much  aware  of 
sin  in  himself  and  others. 

At  the  risk  of  departing  from  the  canons  of  historical  scholarship 
in  favor  of  the  psychological,  it  may  be  observed  here  that  Menno  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  a  happy  man.  Perhaps  he  reflects  no  more  than 
the  stolid,  reserved,  and  determined  character  of  the  Frisian  that  he  was. 
Yet  a  deep  feeling  of  frustration  runs  through  most  of  his  writings.  He  is 
defensive,  discouraged,  polemical,  and  tends  to  see  the  worst,  rather  than 
the  best,  in  his  opponents.  Now  who  would  want  to  hold  this  against  him, 
given  the  persecution  he  suffered  and  the  burden  he  felt  for  his  church 
and  for  lost  mankind?  It  was  enough  to  destroy  a  man.  But  that  is  not 
the  point  here.  At  issue  is  simply  that  his  conversion  experience  is  dif¬ 
ferent  from  what  we  find  in  Swiss  Anabaptism,  and  tends  to  fit  into  the 
classical  Protestant  and  later  Pietest  model.  His  conversion  did  not  make 
him  a  warm,  outgoing,  and  healing  person,  but  these  qualities,  of  course, 
should  not  be  absolutized  as  the  essential  mark  of  authentic  Christian 
experience.  Conversion  did  change  the  direction  of  his  life,  his  will,  and 
commitment,  which  is  central  to  the  biblical  meaning  of  conversion  as 
described,  for  example,  in  Matt  13:15  and  II  Cor.  5:17-20. 

Clearly,^the  new  creature  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  the  church  of  the 
restitution  as  Menno  envisioned  it.  In  addition  to  many  references  to  the 
new  creature  and  related  synonyms,  such  as  spiritual  resurrection, 
spiritual  birth,  sanctification,  and  particularly  regeneration,  which  appear 
in  all  of  his  writings,  Menno  devoted  two  works  completely  to  the  subject, 
something  none  of  the  Swiss  Brethren  or  South  German  writers  did.^ '  A 
perceptive  article  of  some  years  ago  describes  Menno’s  faith  experience  in 
considerable  detail.^  In  it  power  and  activity  are  identified  as  central  to 
the  experience  of  regeneration.  It  is  solely  the  work  of  God.  Reason  is  of 
little  help— something  the  Swiss  Brethren  would  not  have  said— but  the  will 
of  man  is  free  to  choose  for  or  against  God  and,  therefore,  the  course  of 
his  moral  behavior.  This  is  abundantly  clear  in  all  of  Menno’s  writings. 
There  is  no  place  for  predestination  in  his  thought.  This  freedom,  though 
limited  by  the  fall,  becomes  the  root  of  commitment  to  disdpleship: 
"Whosoever  does  not  walk  according  to  His  doctrine,  proves  in  fact  that 
he  does  not  believe  on  Him  or  know  Him,  and  that  he  is  not  in  the  com¬ 
munion  of  the  saints."^^  But  the  new  birth  is  a  gradual  process,  a 
sanctification  of  being  "progressively  renewed  through  faith."^  And  it 
becomes  more  corporate  as  it  progresses.  By  being  incorporated  into  the 
Body  of  Christ  a  new  corporate  personality  emerges  which  fosters  this 
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growth  through  admonition  and  discipline.  Love  is  the  fruit  of  true  faith, 
and  leads  to  service,  obedience,  suffering,  and,  if  need  be,  death. 

The  differences  between  the  Dutch  movement  and  Swiss 
Brethren  cannot  be  generalized  on  the  basis  of  one  example.  Menno 
must  be  taken  for  what  he  was  in  himself.  But  these  insights  are  con¬ 
firmed  in  many  instances  in  the  writings  of  Dirk  Philips  who,  with  Menno, 
was  primarily  responsible  for  consolidating  "normative”  Dutch 
Anabaptism-Mennonitism  in  the  sixteenth  century.  As  William  Keeney 
has  pointed  out,  there  is  also  a  great  deal  of  similarity  in  their  thought  on 
the  question  of  conversion.^  ^  With  Dirk,  for  example,  there  is  less 
synergism  than  among  the  Swiss  Brethren: 

It  is  clear  from  all  this,  that  the  new  birth  is  actually  the 
work  of  God  in  man  whereby  he  is  born  anew  out  of  the 
Word  of  God  through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  in  the  Holy 
Spirit.  For  the  heavenly  Father  generates  or  gives  birth  to 
the  new  creature  (James  1:18).  But  the  Word  of  the 
heavenly  Father  is  the  seed  (I  Peter  1:23)  out  of  which  the 
new  creature  is  born....^^ 

The  reference  to  the  Word  as  seed  has  its  roots  in  both  Scripture  (e.g.,  I 
Peter  1:23;  Luke  8:llff.)  and  medieval  mysticism.  It  is  both  the  written 
and  incarnate  Word  of  God,  made  to  grow  in  the  believer  through  the 
warmth  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Dirk  probably  goes  further  than  Menno  and  both  go  further  than 
the  Swiss  Brethren  in  stressing  the  place  of  the  law.  Since  man  is 
responsible  for  his  ethical  and  moral  behavior  the  law  must  be  preached 
before  repentance  can  follow.  In  his  treatise  on  The  Church  of  God^  he 
writes: 


Therefore  the  law  is  given  by  God,  not  that  it  might  bring 
with  it  to  man  perfect  righteousness,  salvation,  and  eternal 
life.. .but  that  it  might,  by  revealing  sin,  teach  man  to  fear 
God,  to  know  and  humble  himself  under  the  mighty  hand  of 
God...  [It]  serves  or  is  conducive  in  part  to,  the  new  birth,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  no  one  can  be  born  again  or  spiritually 
quickened  and  no  one  can  believe  the  gospel,  except  he  first 
sincerely  repent....^^ 

The  fimction  of  the  law  is  to  learn  to  fear  God,  to  recognize  sin,  and  to 
lead  to  repentance,  but  once  the  new  birth  has  taken  place  the  law  no 
longer  implies.  "Here  the  law,  which  once  condemned,  now  becomes 
silent."^  This  again  is  a  definite  parallel  to  Luther’s  emphasis  that  Christ 
is  the  end  of  the  law  and  that  the  Christian  no  longer  needs  it,^^  but  there 
may  still  be  a  difference  in  that  law  and  gospel  do  not  become  opposites 
for  Dirk  as  they  do  for  Luther,  and  the  new  man  can  no  longer  be 
described  as  both  sinner  and  justified,^  nor  the  law  seen  as  an  expression 
of  God’s  wrath.^^  Yet  both  Luther  and  Dirk  would  say  that  a  true 
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understanding  of  the  gospel  is  possible  only  by  passing  through  the  law. 
Then  there  is  escape  from  judgment,  which  motif  is  also  not  found  among 
the  Swiss  Brethren. 

In  the  new  man,  according  to  Dirk,  the  place  of  the  law  is  taken 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  whose  guidance  is  so  effective  as  to  lead  the  believer  to 
recover,  in  part,  the  image  of  God  lost  in  the  fall.  Grace  restores  the 
original  nature  even  to  the  point  of  divinization: 

After  man  was  created  by  God  in  his  image  and  like- 
ness...and  after  the  fall  was  restored  again  through  the 
obedience  and  righteousness  of  the  Son  of  God,  every  per¬ 
son  (when  he  has  come  of  age,  and  can  distinguish  good 
from  evil)  must  be  bom  again,  through  the  work  and  power 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  the  fellowship  and  likeness  of  Jesus 
Chiist.Jherefore  being  restored  anew  to  the  image  of  God  in 
which  he  was  created,  through  Jesus  Christ  in  the  Holy  Spirit 
(Rom.  5:18,  II  Cor.  3:18;  (italics  added) 

The  emphasis  in  conversion  is  a  clear  affirmation  of  the  efficacy  and  suf¬ 
ficiency  of  the  work  of  Christ,  but  not  so  much  in  a  justification  which 
delivers  the  sinner  from  the  guilt  of  sin  as  in  Luther  and  Menno,  but  from 
the  power  of  sin,  making  true  righteousness  possible.  In  place  of  stress 
upon  a  subjective,  psychological  experience,  the  emphasis  is  upon  an 
objective  change  in  the  believer  by  a  gradual  process  of  spiritual  trans¬ 
formation.  The  beginning  of  Christian  being  in  us,”  Dirk  wrote,  "is  true 
improvement  in  our  life,  bringing  forth  honest  works  and  fruits  of 
improvement...."^^  And  again,  'To  put  on  Christ  (Heb.  3:14)  is  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  his  being,  by  faith  to  be  united  with  him  and  incorporated  into 
him."bO  Regeneration  is  union  with  Christ,  not  mystical,  but  spiritual  and 
ontological.  Dirk  summarizes  his  conviction  in  a  rather  lengthy  but  elo¬ 
quent  statement: 

Now  in  order  to  return  to  my  original  proposition  and  pri¬ 
mary  intention  concerning  regeneration  and  the  new  birth,  I 
say  the  following  in  conclusion:  that  they  are  regenerated 
and  new  creatures  in  Christ  Jesus  who  have  been  born  again 
out  of  God  [hence  a  qualitative  difference;  the  creature  is 
not  the  Creator],  renewed  and  sanctified  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
who  have  become  partakers  of  the  being  and  nature  of 
Christ,  and  have  received  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who 
have  died  to  sin  and  daily  die  more  and  more  to  sin  and  live 
in  righteousness,  who  claim  no  honor  save  in  the  cross  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  through  whom  the  world  has  been 
crucified  to  them,  and  they  to  the  world,  who  live  in  true 
faith  according  to  the  rule  of  Christ,  following  in  his  foot¬ 
steps,  who  know  no  one  according  to  the  flesh,  and  do  not 
taste  what  is  earthly,  but  what  is  heavenly:  in  summary,  who 
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are  righteous  and  practice  righteousness,  even  as  God  who 
gave  them  birth,  is  righteous;  v/ho  have  the  mind  of  Christ 
and  are  led  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Where  this  takes  place, 
there  the  Kingdom  of  God  becomes  visible,  there  we  enter 
the  heavenly  realm,  there  is  a  new  creature  in  Christ 
Jesus.^^ 

This  is  a  major  prescription!  It  was  to  make  possible  the  kind  of  church 
which  Dirk  describes  in  his  The  Church  of  God  with  its  seven  ordinances 
and  twelve  distinctive  characteristics.^^  Dirk  did  not  look  upon  conver¬ 
sion  only  in  moral  terms,  therefore,  but  neither  did  he  separate  the  expe¬ 
rience  from  discipleship  and  the  commitment  to  holy  living.  Forgiveness 
was  not  a  strong  motif  in  his  theology,  but  obedience,  transformation, 
righteousness,  and  identification  with  Christ  were.  It  may  be  that  the  con¬ 
temporary  understanding  of  sanctification  comes  close  to  what  he  had  in 
mind.^^ 

On  the  basis  of  these  brief  samples^  and  the  role  of  Menno  and 
Dirk  in  the  sixteenth  century,  it  is  possible  to  observe  that  both  placed  a 
greater  emphasis  on  the  experience  of  conversion  than  did  the  Swiss 
Brethren,  for  some  of  whom,  it  seems,  conversion  came  in  the  process  of 
discipleship.  Both  movements  insisted  on  the  fruit  of  obedience.  Menno 
was  more  preoccupied  with  forgiveness  of  sins  than  either  Dirk  or  the 
Swiss,  and  with  escaping  divine  judgment,  while  Dirk  gave  greater  empha¬ 
sis  to  the  actual  restoration  of  the  divine  image  in  man  through  regenera¬ 
tion.  Menno  and  Dirk  show  stronger  interest  in  justification,  placing  dis¬ 
cipleship  more  in  a  cause-effect  relationship  than  did  the  Swiss  in  their 
holistic  approach.  Here  the  Dutch  movement  reflects  its  immediate  roots 
in  Catholicism,  including  the  Devotio  Modema  and  sacramentarianism,  as 
well  as  its  exposure  to  Luther’s  writings,  even  as  the  Swiss  movement 
reflects  its  immediate  origins  in  Zwinglianism  and  humanism.^^ 

Anabaptism  and  Pietism  After  Menno 

Our  discussion  began  with  Robert  Friedmann’s  concern  for  the 
life  of  the  spirit  in  Anabaptism  and  its  historic  intersection  with  Pietism, 
and  then  illustrated  this  concern  through  a  brief  comparison  of  Swiss  and 
Dutch  Anabaptist-Mennonite  imderstandings  of  conversion-regeneration. 
It  may  be  of  help  finally  to  indicate  the  course  of  events  following  Menno 
and  Dirk  in  the  Netherlands  as  one  further  sampling  of  the  testing  called 
for  in  relating  Anabaptism  to  Pietism. 

Though  Friedmann  devotes  some  space  in  1:9  and  11:2  to  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  Dutch  Mennonite  literature,  the  nature  of  his  task,  and,  per¬ 
haps  his  negative  apprehension  of  the  place  of  Galenus  Abrahamsz  de 
Haan  in  shaping  Dutch  life  and  thought  (as  interpreted  primarily  through 
Wilhelmus  Kiihler)  prevented  him  from  giving  the  second  generation  of 
the  Netherlands  the  attention  it  deserved,  except  for  his  sympathetic 
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interpretation  of  several  early  seventeenth-century  pietistic  Mennonite 
writings.  Thus  he  writes,  There  were  still  numerous  groups  of  Anabap¬ 
tists  in  existence  [after  1600],  but  they  held  their  faith  more  in  quiet  or  in 
secret,  and  were  more  concerned  to  have  the  personal  experience  of  sal¬ 
vation  than  to  work  it  out  in  a  radical  following  of  Christ."^  While  this 
description  conforms  to  the  typology  proposed  for  Pietism,  it  does  not 
really  describe  the  situation  in  the  Netherlands— though  it  may  indeed 
have  been  true  of  Central  European  Anabaptism,  as  Friedmann  later 
elaborates  and  in  the  course  of  which  he  also  extends  the  appearance  of 
this  phenomenon  to  after  the  Thirty  Years  of  War,  1618-48.  We  cannot, 
for  example,  move  directly  from  Menno  to  the  Collegiants  and  Galenus 
and  liberalism  and  lump  the  Waterlanders  with  the  latter  movement 
because  they  merged  with  it  in  1668.  That  was,  after  all,  107  years  after 
the  death  of  Menno  and  100  years  after  Dirk  Philips. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  describe  the  events  of  the  centiuy  follow¬ 
ing  Menno  and  Dirk,  but  only  to  point  out  that  they  were  crucial  in  the 
development  of  the  Dutch  Mennonite  character,  which  American  Men- 
nonites  have  tended  to  ignore  in  support  of  their  earlier  anti-Dutch 
theological  bias.^^  In  their  recent  and  present  history  American  Men- 
nonites  may  be  experiencing  some  of  the  same  agony  of  spirit  which  the 
Dutch  Mennonites  faced  in  that  century  after  Menno  and  before  Galenus. 
Closer  attention  to  this  century  may  offer  further  clues  also  to  the  rise  of 
Pietism  among  the  Dutch  Mennonites.  The  terrible  schisms  which  rent 
the  Dutch  brotherhood  after  1550  are,  for  example,  well  known.  They 
were  the  primary  factor  in  the  origin  of  the  Waterlander  conference  just 
before  Menno’s  death  as  a  protest  movement  against  the  harsh  banning 
practices  of  the  small  clique  of  regnant  elders.  The  protest  inevitably  also 
directed  itself  against  the  excessive  externalism  or  institutionalism  of  this 
dominant  group  and  called  for  a  more  mellow,  loving,  inner-directed 
piety.  This  was  not  Pietism,  but  it  predisposed  them  favorably  to  its  later 
appearance. 

It  was  no  accident  that  Hans  de  Ries  (1553-1638)  joined  the 
Waterlanders  as  a  young  man  soon  after  his  break  with  the  Reformed 
Church  and  that  he  became  a  major  leader  of  that  group,  for  de  Ries  was 
by  nature  irenic  beyond  all  others  in  the  brotherhood.  His  whole  life  was 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  unity,  as  his  writings  amply  testify.  But  de  Ries 
was  heavily  influenced  by  the  writings  of  Caspar  Schwenckfeld,  Dirck  V. 
Coornhert,  and  Sebastian  Franck.  Again,  de  Ries,  although  possibly  a 
spirit-mystic,  was  not  a  Pietist,  but  his  leadership  attracted  and  encour¬ 
aged  true  Pietists  to  the  Waterlander  movement,  particularly  Pieter 
Pietersz  (1574-1651),  author  of  the  well-known  pietistic  tract  Wegh  na 
Vredenstadty  and  Jan  Philipsz  Schabaelje  (1585-1656),  author  of  a  similar 
hook  Lusthof  des  Gemoets.^ 

Further  attention  to  the  century  after  Menno  and  Dirk  reveals 
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that  the  vision  of  these  two  pioneers  hardened  under  the  leadership  of 
men  like  Pieter  Jansz  Twisck  (1565-1636),  who  claimed  to  have  inherited 
the  mantle  of  Menno,  and  was  defended,  though  with  less  rigidity,  by  the 
Frisian  and  Flemish  drafters  of  the  Dordrecht  Confession  of  Faith  in 
1632.69  The  Martyrs  Mirror  by  Tieleman  van  Braght  (1625-64)  was  also  an 
attempt  of  the  conservers  of  the  heritage  of  Menno  to  be  faithful,  though 
the  book  relied  heavily  on  de  Ries’s  martyrology  of  1615  and  the  earlier 
Het  Offer  des  Heeren.'^  Tieleman  Tielen  van  Sittert’s  School  der  Deugd 
(1664)  was  a  similar  attempt,  as  was  the  work  of  Samuel  Apostool  (1638- 
99),  leader  of  the  Conservative  Zonists  against  the  younger  more  progres¬ 
sive  Lamists  under  Galenus  in  the  pathetic  "War  of  the  Lambs." In 
Utrecht  the  conservatives  were  not  above  relying  on  a  Reformed  Church 
minister  to  draw  up  twelve  questions  to  test  the  orthodoxy  of  the  progres¬ 
sives  in  1661  and,  when  the  latter  refused  to  answer  them,  had  the  four 
progressive  ministers  silenced  by  state  authority.  Whether  the  Reformed 
minister  was  under  the  influence  of  Pietism,  perhaps  of  Jean  de  Labadie 
(1610-74),  is  not  clear,  but  the  questions  posed  would  tend  to  affirm 
this.^^ 

These  are  no  more  than  samples  of  the  events  in  the  century  fol¬ 
lowing  Menno  which  must  be  considered  in  an  analysis  of  the  influence  of 
Pietism  on  the  Dutch  Mennonites,  which  probably  climaxed  in  the  work 
of  Pietist  Jeme  Deknatel  (1698-1759),  a  Mennonite.  Doctrinal  com¬ 
parisons,  for  example,  on  the  nature  of  conversion  do  not  reveal  major 
differences  in  emphasis  between  Menno  and  Hans  de  Ries  and  the  latter’s 
pietistically-oriented  colleagues,  though  there  were  major  differences  on 
the  ban,  incarnation  and  the  meaning  of  the  inner  and  outer  Word  of 
God,^^  which  again  means  that  a  distorted  picture  of  Anabaptist-Pietist 
interaction  arises  when  early  Swiss  Brethren  are  compared  with  Menno, 
or  particularly  Dutch  Mennonitism  after  1600.  Those  who  considered 
themselves  the  heirs  of  Menno  (de  Ries  did  not)  valiantly  and  ably  defend 
the  faith  not  only  in  the  century  between  the  death  of  Menno  and  the  "vic¬ 
tory"  of  Galenus  in  1664  but  long  after.  We  cannot,  therefore,  interpret 
Dutch  Mennonitism  after  Menno  to  have  first  become  respectable,  then 
wealthy,  then  Pietist,  then  rationalist  without  serious  qualifications  at 
every  point,  and  even  then  we  must  recognize  that  it  describes  only  a  part 
of  the  total  brotherhood  at  least  until  1811. 

These  comments  constitute  an  elaboration,  not  a  refutation,  of 
the  work  of  Robert  Friedmann  in  Mennonite  Piety  Through  the  Centuries, 
by  means  of  a  sampling  of  evidence  in  the  one  area  of  conversion.  A 
memorable  evening  was  spent  in  his  living  room,  a  few  years  before  his 
passing  on,  in  a  discussion  of  these  and  related  issues.  Sources  are  ample 
for  exploration  of  many  other  related  areas,  such  as  the  practice  of  prayer, 
of  worship  and  ordinances,^^  sanctification,  the  language  of  brotherhood, 
f2miily  life,  the  place  of  the  child  and  early  teen-ager  in  the  life  of  the  con- 
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gregation,  and  others.  While  continuing  direct  historical  and  theological 
research  we  must  press  beyond  these  to  the  inner  realities,  the 
Selbstbewusstsein,  the  transcendent  in  Anabaptism— or,  as  we  have  called 
it  here,  the  life  of  the  spirit. 
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Chapter  7 


The  Holy  Spirit  and  Discipleship  in  Pilgram  Marpeck’s  Theology 

Neal  Blough 

From  its  very  beginning  in  the  sixteenth  century,  Christian  life 
conceived  of  as  ’’discipleship”  or  Nachfolge  Christi  has  been  at  the  heart  of 
the  theological  and  practical  concerns  of  Anabaptism.  At  the  same  time, 
the  various  churches  (Mennonite,  Amish,  Hutterite)  that  have  grown  out 
of  this  tradition  have  had  to  constantly  combat  a  tendency  towards 
legalism.  Contemporary  interest  in  spirituality  and  the  desire  to  more 
fully  integrate  ethics  and  spiritual  life  open  up  new  possibilities,  and  per¬ 
haps  can  help  us  to  read  the  sixteenth  century  texts  with  new  questions. 

Before  directly  looking  at  Marpeck's  theology,  it  is  important  to 
briefly  describe  the  historical  context  which  shaped  the  way  in  which  he 
dealt  with  a  discipleship  ethic.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Reformers,  and  perhaps  most  particularly  Luther,  the  Anabaptists 
were  seen  as  ’’Schwarmer”  and  not  distinguished  from  those  whom 
modern  historians  would  call  Spiritualists.  One  of  Luther’s  most  impor¬ 
tant  reasons  for  rejecting  the  ’’Schw^mer”  had  to  do  with  the  Holy  Spirit. 
In  the  fifth  article  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  we  find  the  following  state¬ 
ment: 

Aussi  condamnons-nous  les  Anabaptistes  et  autres  qui 
enseignent  que  nous  obtenons  le  St.-Espirit  en  dehors  de  la 
parole  ext6rieure  de  TEvangile,  par  nos  propres  disposi¬ 
tions,  meditations  et  oeuvres.^ 

Luther’s  assessment  of  Anabaptists  was  strongly  influenced  by  his 
experiences  with  Karlstadt  and  Miintzer.  Even  though  these  two  ’’radi¬ 
cals”  differed  on  various  theological  questions,  it  is  still  probably  fair  to 
classify  them  both  as  ’’Spiritualists”.  Historians  have  shown  that  Luther 
was  wrong  in  classifying  the  Anabaptists  with  the  Spiritualists,  but  the 
theological  questions  raised  by  this  wing  of  the  Radical  Reformation 
shaped  the  debates  in  which  both  Luther  and  Marpeck  participated. 

To  put  it  simply,  sixteenth  century  Spiritualists  claimed  the 
priority  of  the  Spirit  over  and  against  the  letter,  of  the  inner  over  and 
against  the  outer,  of  the  spiritual  over  and  against  the  material. 

Over  against  centuries  of  church  tradition  and  the  papacy,  Luther 
strongly  affirmed  the  primacy  of  Scripture  and  of  faith,  the  famous  "sola 
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scriptura"  and  ’’sola  fide”  of  the  Reformation.  However,  quite  rapidly, 
people  who  would  later  be  qualified  as  "Schwarmer”  or  "Spiritualists" 
began  to  react  to  Luther’s  understanding  of  the  priority  of  Scripture. 
Theologians  such  as  Karlstadt  and  Miintzer  agreed  that  the  Bible  should 
have  priority  over  tradition,  but  sensed  the  danger  of  a  new  form  of 
clericalism.  In  their  eyes,  even  after  having  refused  the  authority  of  the 
Roman  hierarchy,  Luther  was  taking  the  risk  of  creating  a  new  monopoly 
formed  of  university  trained  pastors  who  could  alone  read  and  interpret 
Scripture.  What  would  become  of  the  people,  the  large  peasant  popula¬ 
tions  who  could  not  read?  Was  Luther  simply  getting  rid  of  a  Roman 
authority  and  replacing  it  with  a  "Lutheran"  authority?  Does  God  always 
need  educated  people?  Was  the  peasant  not  capable  of  understanding 
God’s  word  without  having  to  depend  on  trained  pastors?  By  insisting  so 
strongly  on  the  priority  of  Scripture,  was  Luther  not  taking  the  risk  of 
building  his  foimdation  on  the  "letter"  rather  than  on  the  "Spirit?"  Can  the 
Spirit  not  reveal  itself  to  simple  people  without  having  to  be  filtered 
through  the  interpretation  of  the  "theologians"?  Can  Scripture  be 
properly  understood  if  the  Spirit  is  not  present?  It  was  in  the  context  of 
these  kinds  of  debates  going  on  in  the  midst  of  widespread  peasant  unrest 
that  the  "Spiritualist"  confrontation  with  Luther  took  form. 

It  is  to  these  people  and  debates  that  the  fifth  article  of  the 
Augsburg  Confession  refers.  It  was  also  in  response  to  Karlstadt, 
Miintzer,  Schwenckfeld  and  Zwingli  that  Luther  developed  important 
aspects  of  his  thinking.  In  Luther’s  perspective,  in  order  to  come  to 
spiritual  or  inner  truth,  it  was  necessary  to  first  of  all  begin  with  the  outer 
and  material  aspect  of  reality.  Luther  insisted  on  justification  by  faith.  In 
response  to  the  Spiritualist  challenge,  this  meant  that  Luther  insisted  on 
the  Pauline  teaching  that  "faith  comes  through  that  which  is  heard."  What 
we  hear  is  "outer"  or  "material",  i.e.,  preaching  and  the  sacraments.  For 
Luther,  there  is  no  Spirit  without  the  Word,  no  inner  without  the  outer, 
no  spiritual  without  the  material. 

In  contrast,  the  Spiritualists,  who  were  influenced  by  medieval 
mysticism,  insisted  upon  the  "inner  Word".  According  to  this  perspective, 
there  is  present  in  each  human  being  a  "divine  spark"  that  allows  a  more 
or  less  direct  revelation  of  God  that  doesn’t  necessarily  have  to  pass 
through  preaching  or  Scripture.  For  Luther,  those  who  claimed  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  such  a  special  revelation  were  "Schwarmer".  Unfortunately  the 
Augsburg  Confession  calls  them  "Anabaptists"  which  only  confused  the 
debate.  What  is  even  more  ironic  is  the  fact  that,  as  was  suggested  ear¬ 
lier,  the  problem  for  many  Anabaptists  was  not  an  undue  accent  on  the 
Spirit,  but  a  form  of  legalism  that  seemed  to  prefer  the  Letter. 

The  famous  eucharistic  debate  between  Luther  and  Zwingli  can 
also  be  placed  in  this  same  context.  Is  Christ  really  ("materially")  present 
in  the  bread  and  wine  or  is  the  presence  "inner"  and  "spiritual"?  Is  it  a 
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presence  that  can  be  touched  or  even  eaten?  Even  though  Luther 
rejected  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  his  understanding  of 
the  Eucharist  led  him  to  label  anyone  who  denied  a  real  presence  as  a 
"Schw^mer". 

As  time  went  on  in  the  early  years  of  the  Reformation, 
Spiritualism  became  an  increasingly  attractive  option  for  many  Anabap¬ 
tists.  In  light  of  so  many  disputes  concerning  "outer  things"  many  people 
became  disappointed  and  skeptical.  Luther  and  Zwingli  could  not  come 
to  agreement  over  the  Eucharist,  people  were  executed  because  of  bap¬ 
tism.  It  was  easy  to  wonder  if  faith  really  had  anything  to  do  with  these 
disputes  about  institutions,  authority  and  ceremonies.  Wasn’t  there  some¬ 
thing  more  essential  at  stake,  more  "spiritual"  and  "inner"?  In  fact,  wasn’t 
all  the  nghting  and  separation  over  "outer"  and  "material"  things  a  sign  the 
Spirit  was  not  present?  As  a  reaction  to  the  various  problems  and  divi¬ 
sions  within  sixteenth  century  Christendom,  the  Spiritualist  option  was  not 
without  a  certain  validity.  For  many  Anabaptists  who  lived  in  a  situation 
of  constant  persecution  and  danger.  Spiritualism  was  an  attractive  option 
because  it  provided  at  the  same  time  a  critical  perspective  on  "institu¬ 
tional"  Christianity  and  a  possibility  of  avoiding  persecution.  If  true  bap¬ 
tism  is  spiritual  and  inner,  perhaps  it  wasn’t  worth  losing  one’s  life  over  an 
"outer  ceremony"  such  as  adult  baptism. 

The  Spiritualist  position  raised  several  important  questions,  all 
related  to  the  relationship  of  the  inner  and  the  outer,  the  letter  and  the 
Spirit,  the  material  and  the  spiritual.  How  is  God  present  in  the  world? 
Is  this  presence  spiritual  and  inner  or  is  it  also  visible  and  tangible,  for 
example  in  the  sacraments.  Is  it  really  possible  to  know  if  and  when  the 
Spirit  is  present,  especially  when  opposing  camps  claim  to  be  acting  in  its 
very  name? 

These  questions  also  have  an  important  bearing  on  ethics  and 
form  the  context  in  which  Marpeck  wrestled  with  the  meaning  of  dis- 
cipleship.  Is  the  Spirit’s  presence  verifiable?  Is  there  a  way  to  reconcile 
letter  and  Spirit,  inner  and  outer?  Can  legalism  and  authoritarian  ethics 
be  avoided  without  falling  into  the  opposite  extreme  of  a  subjective 
spiritualism  in  which  one  can  justify  any  action  whatsoever  because  the 
"Spirit  is  present"? 

Christology  is  at  the  heart  of  Pilgram  Marpeck’s  theology,  a 
Christology  centered  on  the  humanity  of  Christ.  At  the  same  time 
however,  this  same  Christology  cannot  be  understood  or  appreciated 
without  seeing  its  direct  relationship  to  pneumatology.  It  is  perhaps  for 
this  very  reason  that  Marpeck’s  theology  can  still  be  of  direct  use  for 
twentieth  century  Christians.  In  his  confrontation  with  and  response  to 
the  Spiritualists,  Marpeck’s  understanding  of  the  Holy  Spirit  allowed  him 
to  avoid  the  legalism  which  so  often  characterized  the  Swiss  Brethren, 
Mennonite  and  Hutterite  branches  of  sixteenth  century  Anabaptism. 
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It  was  in  Strasbourg,  where  Marpeck  came  after  having  lost  his 
position  as  an  administrator  of  Tyrolean  mines,  that  he  began  developing 
his  theology  of  the  humanity  of  Christ.  Strasbourg  was  a  "city  of  refuge" 
for  many  Reformation  radicals,  which  meant  that  many  Spiritualists  were 
also  present  in  this  Alsatian  city.  Marpeck  quickly  became  an  important 
figure  in  the  "Swiss  Brethren"  community  in  Strasbourg  and  soon  entered 
into  conversation  with  several  Spiritualist  theologians  (i.e.  Hans 
Biinderlin  and  Christian  Entfelder)  who  had  begun  to  have  a  certain 
influence  among  the  Anabaptists. 

Marpeck’s  first  two  books,  written  in  1531,  contributed  to  the 
Anabaptist-Spiritualist  debates.^  At  this  point,  it  became  clear  to  Mar¬ 
peck  that  the  typical  Anabaptist  response  was  no  longer  adequate.  In  its 
brief  history  up  until  this  point,  the  Anabaptists  had  relied  on  the 
Reformation  slogan,  "sola  scriptura".  One  baptizes  because  "it  is  written", 
one  follows  Christ  because  "it  is  written",  one  lives  in  the  new  community 
because  the  Bible  says  so  etc.  This  argument  had  no  validity  whatsoever 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Spiritualists  because  of  its  "literal",  "legalist",  "exterior" 
and  "formal"  status.  "It  is  the  spirit  that  gives  life,  the  flesh  is  of  no  avail". 
True  faith  comes  directly  from  the  Spirit  and  does  not  need  the  letter  or 
material  things.  True  baptism  is  spiritual  (and  doesn't  depend  on  water); 
it  is  not  necessary  to  eat  bread  or  drink  wine  to  be  in  communion  with 
Christ;  the  church  is  an  outer  structure  and  therefore  uimecessary;  Scrip¬ 
ture  is  important,  but  the  inner  word  is  primordial.  For  the  Spiritualists, 
the  Anabaptist  option  was  outer,  material  and  therefore  legalist. 

Marpeck's  concern  was  to  adequately  respond  to  the  accusation 
of  legalism  and  literalism  and  at  the  same  time  cross  the  bridge  between 
letter  and  Spirit.  For  Biinderlin  and  Entfelder,  the  primacy  of  the  Spirit 
was  of  utmost  importance,  and  seen  as  the  only  possibility  for  overcoming 
the  various  divisions  and  factions  brought  about  by  the  Reformation.  For 
Marpeck  and  the  Anabaptists,  the  starting  point  was  Jesus,  the  example, 
the  Master  who  called  his  disciples  to  follow. 

In  the  context  of  this  debate,  Marpeck  attempted  to  take 
seriously  some  of  the  Spiritualists'  concerns  about  legalism  and  for¬ 
malism.  In  response,  he  attempted  to  develop  a  theology  which  took 
account  of  these  objections  while  still  maintaining  an  ethic  of  Nachfolge 
Christi  at  the  center. 

Marpeck  began,  at  least  in  a  certain  sense,  by  accepting  the 
Spiritualist  point  of  departure.  Yes,  true  faith  has  its  origin  in  the  Spirit. 
But  once  given  this  starting  point,  several  questions  still  need  to  be 
answered.  How  do  we  know  what  is  spiritual  and  inner?  How  do  we  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  voice  of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  our  own  subjectivity,  from  our 
own  desires  and  emotions? 

Marpeck  found  his  answer  to  this  question  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
Incarnation  (and  as  we  shall  see  further  on  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity). 
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To  begin  with,  God  created  the  world,  a  world  which  is  material,  a  world 
containing  flesh  and  blood  human  beings.  In  order  to  communicate  in 
this  same  world,  to  speak  a  ’’spiritual”  truth,  God  became  flesh,  became 
’’material".  This  means  in  Marpeck’s  theology  that  to  know  spiritual  or 
inner  truth  it  is  necessary  to  begin  with  the  material  and  outer.  The 
Gospel  is  not  a  "disincarnate"  reality,  something  that  deals  only  with  inner 
life. 

At  this  point,  Marpeck  followed  Luther’s  anti-Spiritualist  think¬ 
ing,  which  itself  was  strongly  rooted  in  medieval  Catholic  sacramental 
theology.^  In  this  tradition,  the  Incarnation  means  that  the  outer 
precedes  the  inner,  that  spiritual  knowledge  depends  on  the  material. 
The  humanity  of  Christ  {menscheit  Christi),  the  term  which  Marpeck 
preferred,  points  to  true  spiritual  reality.  The  Spirit  always  works  through 
the  material  and  the  outer;  there  are  no  disincarnate  manifestations  of 
spiritual  reality. 

Marpeck  continued  to  follow  this  logic  in  an  interesting  way. 
Along  with  the  apostles  John  and  Paul,  he  affirmed  that  the  Incarnation 
did  not  end  with  Jesus;  it  continues  in  time  and  space.  In  other  words, 
that  which  started  in  the  Incarnation  continues  to  function  in  the  body  of 
Christ,  in  the  church.  That  which  God  began  in  Christ,  he  continues  in 
the  new  community,  in  the  body  of  Christ. 

But  this  prolongation  of  the  Incarnation  must  be  conformed  to 
the  original  one,  it  must  take  the  same  shape  or  form.  In  other  words,  the 
"humanity  of  Christ"  continues  to  be  at  work  in  the  world  when  disciples 
live  according  to  the  teachings  of  Jesus.  As  previously  said,  this  logic  of 
the  Incarnation  comes  from  Luther,  but  takes  on  a  different  meaning  in 
Marpeck’s  theology.  For  Luther,  the  Incarnation  continues  in  the  life  of 
the  Church,  above  all  in  preaching  and  the  sacraments.  It  is  in  this  per¬ 
spective  that  his  doctrine  of  the  "real  presence"  needs  to  be  understood. 
Christ  is  really  present  in  the  Eucharist,  i.e.,  the  Incarnation  continues, 
there  is  a  material  presence  of  spiritual  reality.  For  Marpeck  this  logic 
does  not  go  far  enough.  Of  course,  preaching,  baptism  and  the  Lord’s 
Supper  are  found  in  the  New  Testament.  But  why  attribute  a  special 
sacramental  status  to  these  biblical  commandments  and  not  to  others? 
Jesus  asked  his  disciples  to  preach,  to  baptize  and  to  commemorate  his 
death.  But  he  also  taught  many  other  things,  such  as  love  (even  enemy 
love),  service,  sharing,  fraternal  admonition,  etc.  In  Marpeck’s  theology, 
the  humanity  of  Christ,  i.e.,  the  prolongation  of  the  Incarnation,  takes 
place  when  Christians  baptize  and  celebrate  the  Eucharist,  but  also  when 
they  love  each  other  and  their  enemies,  when  they  share  their  goods, 
when  they  speak  the  truth,  etc.  When  Christians  faithfully  follow  Jesus, 
the  Incarnation  "continues,"  God  is  present  in  the  world  in  a  "material" 
way.  Along  with  other  Anabaptists,  Marpeck  insisted  that  the  movement 
of  the  Incarnation  is  downward  movement  (Philippians  2),  a  movement  of 
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self-denial,  of  Gelassenheit;  it  is  the  refusal  to  dominate,  and  is  the  very 
foundation  of  nonviolence  in  Marpeck’s  theology. 

In  his  response  to  the  questions  of  the  Spiritualists,  Marpeck 
went  beyond  the  typical  "it  is  written”  approach  of  the  Anabaptists  to 
develop  a  more  profound  theological  answer.  Following  Jesus  means 
more  than  being  obedient  to  biblical  texts.  It  means  entering  into  the 
logic  of  the  Incarnation,  becoming  a  part  of  how  God  acts,  of  what  God  is 
doing  in  history.  God  created  the  material  world,  came  into  it  himself  in 
the  flesh.  The  outer  and  material  aspects  of  Christian  faith  are  important 
because  of  God’s  very  nature,  not  only  because  "it  is  written.”  The  God 
who  became  incarnate  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth  acts  outwardly  and  materially 
in  the  world  and  invites  us  to  enter  into  this  same  movement. 

But  what  about  the  Spirit  in  all  of  that?  Is  there  still  not  the  risk 
of  legalism  in  insisting  on  outer  discipleship?  Marpeck  was  conscious  of 
this  problem,  and  even  though  he  constructed  a  theology  of  the  Incarna¬ 
tion,  it  could  be  claimed  that  his  true  concern  was  to  develop  a  ’’spiritual" 
Christianity,  one  which  took  the  Holy  Spirit  seriously,  but  in  a  way  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  Spiritualists.  To  say  that  God  acts  through  material  and 
outer  means  is  not  enough.  It  is  still  necessary  to  describe  what  is 
"spiritual”  and  what  is  not.  In  order  to  see  how  Marpeck  understood  the 
role  of  the  Spirit  and  its  presence,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  several  other 
questions:  justification  by  faith,  the  Trinity  and  the  two  natmes  of  Christ. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  Anabaptists  agreed  with  Luther’s 
understanding  of  justification  by  faith:  it  is  faith  that  justifies  and  not 
works.  One  the  other  hand,  most  sixteenth  century  dissidents,  including 
the  Anabaptists,  were  critical  of  Luther’s  doctrine  of  justification.  Said 
quite  simply,  they  thought  that  Luther  neglected  sanctification.  That  is,  in 
Luther’s  thinking  there  was  a  necessary  distance  between  justification  and 
sanctification.  For  him,  those  who  insisted  on  the  ethical  consequences  of 
faith,  such  as  the  "Schw^mer”,  fell  back  into  "works  righteousness."  Mar¬ 
peck  shared  the  Anabaptist  critique  of  Luther’s  doctrine  of  justification. 
Justification  and  sanctification  were  to  be  seen  as  two  parts  of  the  larger 
reality  of  fadth,  not  as  two  separate  entities.  This  is  important  in  relation 
to  our  subject  because  in  Marpeck’s  thinking  the  Holy  Spirit  plays  the 
central  role  in  the  justification  and  the  sanctification  of  the  believer. 
Along  with  other  Anabaptists  who  preferred  the  Froschauer  Bible  to 
Luther’s  translation,  Marpeck  used  the  term  Fromm-Machung^  to  des¬ 
cribe  the  double  reality  of  justification  and  sanctification.  In  relation  to 
justification,  Luther  preferred  the  German  term  gerecht  werden  (to 
become  righteous"),  which  for  many  Anabaptists  appeared  to  emphasize 
the  passive  role  of  the  believer.  In  Luther’s  thinking,  righteousness  is 
attributed  because  of  justification  by  faith.  Marpeck  and  other  Anabap¬ 
tists  followed  another  translation  which  used  the  term  fromm  machen 
when  speaking  of  justification.  For  Marpeck,  it  is  the  Holy  Spirit  which 
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justiHes  and  makes  one  "righteous,"^  i.e.,  able  to  follow  Jesus  and  live 
according  to  his  teachings.  In  other  words,  to  believe,  to  have  faith  means 
following  Jesus  (Nachfolge  Christi),  but  one  cannot  do  so  other  than 
through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

In  Marpeck’s  incamational  logic,  it  is  necessary  to  begin  with  the 
’’outer,”  to  first  of  all  hear  the  Gospel.  A  positive  response  to  this  hearing 
results  in  faith.  For  Marpeck,  once  there  is  faith,  the  believer  is  justified, 
but  at  the  same  time  the  believer’s  heart  is  circumcised,  which  is  equi¬ 
valent  to  baptism  in  the  Spirit. 

I  fear  that  he  whom  Christ  has  not  baptized  into  godliness^ 
with  fire  and  the  Holy  Spirit  can  say  little  about  the  might 
and  power  of  Christ.^ 

When  man  believes  in  and  confesses  the  revealed  Christ, 
the  heart  is  circumcised  and  made  just  (fromm  gemacht)^ 

In  this  same  perspective,  the  baptism  in  the  Spirit  which 
accompanies  faith  gives  a  certain  "power"  to  the  believer,  the  power  to  live 
according  to  Jesus’  teachings.  "The  baptism  of  water  and  the  Spirit  of 
Christ,  which  springs  from  faith  in  Christ,  dem2uids  nothing  but  love,  and 
adds  power  and  action  to  the  desire."^  Once  justification  by  faith 
becomes  real,  the  Holy  Spirit  comes  to  dwell  within  the  believer,  and  this 
"inner"  Spirit  transforms  and  allows  an  "outer"  life  which  corresponds  to 
Christ’s  teaching.  The  order  is  as  follows:  hearing  of  the  Gospel,  faith, 
baptism  in  the  Spirit/circumcision  of  the  heart/becoming  a  disciple  and 
living  like  Jesus. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  Marpeck’s  theology,  even  though 
the  Incarnation  is  central,  the  coming  of  Jesus  into  human  history  is 
important  only  because  it  is  followed  by  Pentecost.  The  death  and  resur¬ 
rection  of  Christ  is  followed  by  the  sending  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  con¬ 
tinues  to  work  in  time  and  space,  outwardly  and  materially.  This  same 
Spirit  sanctifies  the  believer  thus  allowing  the  movement  of  the  Incarna¬ 
tion  to  continue  in  history.  In  other  words,  without  this  Spirit,  nothing  is 
possible.  Because  of  the  Incarnation,  disciples  need  to  take  the  material 
world  seriously,  but  this  same  world  is  in  need  of  transformation  and 
redemption  which  only  the  Spirit  can  accomplish.  It  is  possible,  as  did  the 
Spiritualists,  to  overemphasize  the  spiritual  and  inner  aspect  of  the 
Christian  faith,  but  it  is  also  possible  to  go  too  far  in  the  other  direction 
and  to  become  too  much  at  home  in  the  outer  and  material  world  without 
seeing  any  need  for  transformation.  Only  the  Spirit  of  God  allows  one  to 
be  "in  the  world  but  not  of  the  world." 

Up  until  now  we  have  seen  that  for  Marpeck,  knowledge  of  God 
and  of  his  will  comes  through  the  "outer"  before  becoming  "inner." 
Because  of  faith  and  of  the  Spirit  which  sanctifies,  human  acts,  words,  or 
even  the  community  of  disciples  can  be  "the  humanity  of  Christ,"  the 
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Incarnation  prolonged  in  time  and  space.  But  this  puts  us  before  a  very 
difficult  theological  question:  is  it  possible  to  know  if  or  when  an  act  or  a 
word  really  becomes  the  "humanity  of  Christ"?  Another  way  to  ask  the 
same  question  is  if  and  how  we  can  discern  the  presence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  within  the  confines  of  our  time-space-material  reality. 

It  is  easy  to  pour  water  on  someone’s  head:  is  it  a  true  baptism? 
It  is  possible  to  share  bread  and  wine:  is  it  truly  the  Lord’s  Supper?  One 
can  preach  on  Sunday  morning:  is  God’s  Word  being  announced? 

It  was  in  the  interplay  between  Christology  and  pneumatology 
that  Marpeck  attempted  to  answer  these  questions.  In  his  use  of  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  Trinity  and  of  the  two  natures  of  Christ,  it  is  possible  to  dis¬ 
cern  his  response.  Anabaptists  and  Mennonites  have  not  traditionally 
paid  a  lot  of  attention  to  these  questions,  and  perhaps  because  of  this  very 
reason  it  is  interesting  to  see  how  Marpeck  used  traditional  Christian 
dogma  to  build  a  foundation  for  a  Nachfolge  Christi  ethic. 

Marpeck’s^d>nom7io/i  of  1542  is  an  important  source  for  looking 
at  this  question.  This  booklet,  a  revised  translation  of  an  earlier  work  of 
Berhard  Rothmann  of  Munster, is  an  Anabaptist  treatise  on  the  two 
Protestant  sacraments  (baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper),  written  to  unify, 
console  and  strengthen  the  various  Anabaptist  groups  existing  at  the  time. 

The  example  of  baptism  will  be  used  to  examine  the  question  of 
how  to  discern  the  presence  of  the  Spirit  in  outer-material  reality.  But  it 
will  be  shown  that  this  example  contains  a  logic  that  explain  the  basic 
thrust  of  Marpeck’s  theology  and  ethics.^^ 

Moreover,  to  dunk  into  water  or  to  pour  water  over  some¬ 
one  in  baptism  is  a  sign,  namely,  a  sign  of  the  burying  of  the 
flesh,  of  the  laying  aside  and  washing  of  sin,  and  of  the  put¬ 
ting  on  of  Jesus  Christ.  Whoever  has  the  truth  in  the  heart, 
the  truth  which  is  pointed  to  and  signified  by  the  external 
sign,  for  him  it  is  no  sign  at  all,  but  rather  one  essential 
union  with  the  inner.  If,  however,  I  receive  the  sign  and  do 
not  have  the  essence  in  my  heart,  what  would  this  sign  bene¬ 
fit  anyone?  Would  it  not  be  a  mockery  of  Him  in  whose 
name  I  receive  it?  Accordingly,  if  one  desires  to  receive  the 
external  sign  correctly,  he  must  certainly  bring  with  him  the 
inner  and  the  outer  essence  together;  wherever  and  when¬ 
ever  that  happens,  then  the  signs  are  no  longer  signs,  but 
are  one  essence  in  Christ,  according  to  the  inner  and  outer 
being.  For  that  which  the  Father  does,  the  Son  of  Man  does 
simultaneously:  the  Father,  as  Spirit,  internally;  the  Son,  as 
Man,  externally.  Therefore,  the  external  baptism  and  the 
Lord’s  Supper  in  Christ  are  not  signs;  rather,  they  are  the 
external  work  and  essence  of  the  Son.  For  whatever  the 
Son  sees  the  Father  doing,  the  Son  also  does  immediately.^^ 
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What  Marpeck  is  doing  here,  following  Luther  and  medieval 
theology,  is  simply  referring  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  That  is,  the 
inner  and  outer  works  correspond  to  the  action  of  the  Triune  God.  John 
5:19  is  cited  as  scriptural  backing  ("...the  Son  can  do  nothing  of  his  own 
accord,  but  only  what  he  sees  the  Father  doing;  for  whatever  he  does,  that 
the  Son  does  likewise").^ 

In  this  perspective,  the  outer  sign,  in  this  case,  water,  is  not  valid 
without  the  inner  testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  at  the  same  time,  the 
action  of  the  Spirit  always  needs  the  "co-witness”  of  the  outer.  When 
things  happen  in  such  a  way,  outer  "signs"  are  no  longer  just  signs,  but 
participate  in  the  larger  "reality"  of  the  Spirit.^^  The  acts  participate  in 
divine  reality,  or  in  other  words,  God  is  present  through  the  Spirit. 

That  is  why  Pentecost  is  so  important  for  Marpeck’s  theology. 
Ever  since  the  Incarnation,  God  continues  to  work  outwardly  and 
materially,  but  this  is  done  only  through  the  Spirit.  In  the  trinitarian  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  text,  the  Father  works  inwardly  through  the  Spirit,  and  the 
Son  works  outwardly,  at  the  same  time,  together.  That  which  is 
accomplished  outwardly,  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit,  corresponds  to  the 
work  of  the  Son,  and  therefore  the  Incarnation  "continues". 

Thus,  the  children  born  of  the  Spirit  and  nature  of  Christ 
also  do  that  which  the  Father,  through  the  Spirit,  performs 
in  the  inner  man;  they  also  perform  externally  as  members 
of  the  body  of  Christ  in  baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper.  The 
Father  loves  the  Son,  and  has  committed  all  things  into  His 
hands;  as  the  Father  works  as  Spirit  inwardly,  the  Son  of 
Man  works  externally... 

Therefore,  baptism  is  done  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  the  Son  of  Man  cannot  be 
without  the  Father  and  the  Spirit,  nor  can  the  Spirit  and  the 
Father  be  without  the  Son  of  Man.  Consequently,  the 
external  essence  (reality)  of  the  Son  is  one  in  essence 
(reality)  and  works  in  the  Father  and  the  Spirit.  Therefore, 
whenever  a  spirit  comes  who  does  not  bring  with  him  the 
external  things,  such  as  teachings,  baptism,  and  the  Supper 
of  Christ  the  Man,  whatever  he  has  spoken,  acted  and  done 
are  denials  of  the  Son  of  Man  and  not  the  Spirit  of  the 
Father.  Furthermore,  whoever  would  merely  steal  external 
teaching,  speech,  deeds,  baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper  out 
of  the  Scriptures  acts  like  a  thief  and,  upon  hearsay,  would 
practice  the  external.  He  would  promote  them  without  true 
faith,  which  is  the  true  and  correct  co-witness  of  the  father 
and  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  in  him  the  truth  does  not  exist. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  used  to  explain  the  relationship 
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between  inner  and  outer,  between  the  spiritual  and  the  material.  For 
Marpeck,  these  pairs  are  not  two  contradictory  realities  but  two  poles  of  a 
larger  reality  (Wesen).  But  to  fully  explain  this  inner-outer  reality,  Mar- 
peck  always  comes  back  to  the  Incarnation. 

The  new  inner-outer  reality  has  its  very  foundation  in  the 
Incarnation.  While  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  for  Marpeck  the  material- 
outer  world  is  important,  what  happens  in  the  Incarnation  is  even  more 
important.  It  is  not  only  that  the  Word  becomes  flesh,  but  that  in  this 
same  flesh  God  (inner-spiritual  reality)  was  truly  present.  In  the  Incarna¬ 
tion,  the  Spirit  or  the  inner  takes  on  form.  (”For  in  him  the  whole  fullness 
of  deity  dwells  bodily,"  Colossians  2:9).  And  this  brought  Marpeck  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  two  natures  of  Christ:  in  the  person  of  Jesus,  come 
together  a  human  nature  and  a  divine  nature. 

Thus,  whenever  Marpeck  spoke  of  the  "humanity  of  Christ"  it 
must  be  realized  that  he  was  referring  to  the  two  natures  and  not  just  to 
the  human  nature.  And  whenever  he  spoke  of  the  humanity  of  Christ  as 
something  that  continues  to  function  in  time  and  space,  he  meant  quite 
simply  that  the  Spirit  continues  to  work  through  outer  and  visible  means. 
For  Marpeck,  it  was  through  Christ's  corporal  voice  that  the  Spirit 
worked  concretely.  The  Spirit  always  works  outwardly,  and  always  takes 
the  same  "form,"  the  form  of  Christ,  the  movement  of  the  Incarnation,  the 
cross,  the  refusal  to  dominate. 

One  last  example  from  Marpeck’s  writings  demonstrates  how  the 
"sacramental"  logic  concerning  inner  and  outer  reality  was  applied  to  a 
more  concrete  ethical  question.  This  example  is  foimd  in  a  letter  written 
on  February  1,  1547  ("Concerning  the  Lowliness  of  Christ"). At  this 
particular  point  in  time,  Marpeck  was  living  in  Augsburg,  and  there  were 
serious  problems  between  Catholics  and  Protestants.  The  emperor 
Charles  V  had  remained  Catholic  and  was  attempting  to  do  away  with 
Protestants  and  attacked  the  Schmalkaldic  League  in  1546.  Several 
months  before  the  letter  in  question  was  written,  Augsburg  surrendered 
to  the  Emperor.  Marpeck  was  witnessing  a  war  being  waged  in  the  name 
of  Christ.  He  used  the  context  of  the  fighting  to  ask  how  one  might  know 
if  the  Spirit  is  present  in  the  life  of  the  church. 

His  judgment  of  the  Catholics  and  Protestants  was  a  severe  one. 
Human  coercion  will  destroy  all  who  (support)  a  human, 
forcibly  imposed  faith  and  all  who  claim  the  Word  of  faith, 
but  who  trust  and  depend  upon  human  protestation  and 
power;  like  Peter,  they  will  be  driven  to  a  denial.  Peter  also 
thought  that  Christ  would  be  a  temporal  and  earthly 
Redeemer  who  would  save  them  with  carnal  weapons.^^ 

What  is  clearly  being  said  here  is  that  the  churches  who  were 
fighting  each  other  had  a  knowledge  of  Christ  that  was  only  "outward." 
The  Spirit,  the  inner,  was  clearly  absent.  The  different  armies  were  fight- 
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ing  in  the  name  of  Christ,  but  for  Marpeck,  the  "fruits”  proved  that  the 
Spirit  was  not  present  in  these  actions.  The  basis  for  making  a  judgment 
about  the  presence  of  the  Spirit  had  a  visible  and  material  basis  in  the 
very  behavior  of  those  who  were  waging  war. 

Those  who  hold  a  faith  which  has  been  forced  on  them  can¬ 
not  bring  forth  better  fruit.  Whatever  is  preached  from  the 
dead  letter  of  Scripture  or  ancient,  idolatrous  custom,  and 
whatever  is  taught  under  human  power,  protection  and 
patronage  will  also  by  human  coercion  and  power  be 
destroyed  and  scattered  again  in  mutual  denial  and 
betrayal...!  write  this  letter  as  a  testimony  to  Christ  that 
their  works  are  evil.  Just  as  the  light  is  distinguished  from 
darkness,  or  the  riches  and  treasures  of  Christ  from  the 
treasures  of  this  world,  I  distinguish  them  from  good 
works. 

What  was  missing  was  the  Spirit.  These  churches  had  only  the 
outer,  the  formal:  Scripture,  tradition,  sacraments.  In  the  theology 
developed  by  Marpeck,  truth  is  not  present  without  the  conjunction  of  the 
inner  and  the  outer.  The  "outer"  behavior  of  those  who  were  fighting 
each  other  was  proof  that  the  Spirit  was  not  present.  It  was  rather  an  atti¬ 
tude  of  wanting  to  dominate,  to  impose,  an  attitude  which  does  not  cor¬ 
respond  to  Christ,  who  placed  total  confidence  in  God’s  power. 

Because  of  their  sectarian,  external,  coerced  religion,  by 
which  they  deceive  themselves,  the  whole  world  imagines 
that  it  has  Christ  living  here  or  there.  Since  the  earthly  and 
true  service  of  Christ  did  not  come  into  force  in  the  hearts 
of  the  apostles  without  the  moving  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  how 
can  the  forced  and  coerced  faith,  or  the  faith  based  on  old 
custom,  stand  before  God?^ 

Again,  they  deceive  themselves  who  think  that,  when  they 
serve,  teach,  and  baptize,  simply  because  the  apostolic  serv¬ 
ice  is  performed,  it  follows  that  the  Holy  Spirit  also  moves 
and  teaches.  Nor  is  the  church  of  Christ  merely  where  the 
external  service  is  properly  done.  Not  so!  If  the  inner, 
through  the  Holy  Spirit,  does  not  witness  to  the  external, 
through  faith,  everything  is  vain...^^ 

Marpeck  clearly  states  in  these  citations  that  the  Spirit  is  not  pre¬ 
sent.  But  is  not  such  a  statement  pretentious?  Is  it  really  possible  to 
know?  It  will  always  be  necessary  to  remain  humble  in  this  regard,  but 
Marpeck  was  nevertheless  saying  something  that  is  very  important.  The 
inner  cannot  be  known  without  the  outer,  but  at  the  same  time,  the  outer 
is  not  valid  if  not  accompanied  by  the  inner.  The  key  to  this  inner-outer 
reality  is  found  in  Christ,  in  the  Incarnation,  within  the  context  of  classical 
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trinitarian  doctrine.  But  in  Marpeck’s  Anabaptist  understanding,  the 
criterion  for  discerning  the  presence  of  the  Spirit  was  not  in  the  institution 
or  the  sacraments,  but  in  conformity  to  the  example  of  Christ.  When  dis¬ 
ciples  live  as  Jesus  lived  and  taught,  there  the  Spirit  is  present. 

Only  a  life  (or  lives,  as  for  Marpeck  the  communitarian  aspect  of 
faith  was  central)  firmly  rooted  in  the  Spirit  can  look  like  Jesus.  This  is 
the  only  road  between  legalism  and  Spiritualism.  The  relationship 
between  inner  and  outer  is  dialectical.  There  is  no  spiritual  without  the 
material:  faith  can  never  be  only  inner.  There  is  no  spirit  without  the 
Word,  without  the  Incarnation.  But  when  the  Spirit  is  present,  the  outer 
or  material  will  look  like  Jesus,  will  take  the  same  "form"  (the  cross, 
refusal  to  dominate,  service,  loving  the  enemy,  etc.).  There  is  no  spiritual 
reality  without  the  material.  Faith  is  always  lived  outwardly,  in  the 
material  world.  But  (and  the  "but"  is  very  important)  the  outer  can  never 
look  like  Jesus,  can  never  take  the  same  shape  or  form  without  the  Spirit. 
Christ  can  only  be  followed  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit.  Discipleship  is 
impossible  without  a  spiritual  grounding.  Spirituality,  life  in  the  Holy 
Spirit,  becomes  the  only  source  for  ethics. 
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Endnotes 

1.  The  following  translation  is  taken  from  Henry  E.  Jacobs,  Book  of  Concord, 
(Philadelphia:  United  Lutheran  Publication  House,  1882),  37ff.:"Also,  we  condemn  the 
Anabaptists  and  others  who  teach  that  we  receive  the  Holy  Spirit  before  the  outer  Word  of 
the  Gospel  by  our  own  preparations,  meditations,  and  works. 

2.  These  two  works  can  be  found  in  William  Klassen  and  Walter  Klaassen,  The 
Writings  of  Pilgram  Marpeck,  Herald  Press,  1978  (hereafter  cited  as  WPM):  A  Clear 
Refutation  (pp.  43-68)  &ndA  Clear  and  Useful  Instruction,  (pp.  69-106). 

3.  For  a  closer  and  more  detailed  look  at  Marpeck’s  relationship  to  Luther  on 
this  question  see  N.  Blough,  "Pilgram  Marpeck,  Martin  Luther  and  the  Humanity  of 
Christ,"  MQR  LXI,  April  1987,  p.  203-212. 

4.  Concerning  the  use  of  the  term  "Fromm-Machung"  in  Marpeck’s  theology, 
see  N.  Blough,  Christolo^  anabaptiste:  Pilgram  Marpeck  et  Vhumanite  du  Christ,  Geneva: 
Labor  et  Fides,  1984,  pp.  92-97. 

5.  "Fromm"  meant  "just"  as  well  as  "pious"  in  the  16th  century. 

6.  ("zu  der  frommachung  nicht  taufft  hat"),  M.  Krebs  and  H.  G.  Rott,  Quellen 
zur  Geschichte  der  Tdufer,  VII.  Band,  Elsass,  I.  Teil,  Stadt  Strassburg  1522-1532,  Giitersloh, 
1959,  p.  449. 

7.  "Pilgram  Marpeck’s  Confession  of  1532,"  WPM,  p.  127. 

8.  WPM,^A\6. 

9.  B™,p.  110. 

10.  See  WPM,  pp.  159-160. 

11.  These  important  theological  points  come  directly  from  Marpeck  and  are 
additions  to  Rothmann’s  original  text. 

12.  w™,  pp.  194-195. 

13.  To  einforce  his  point,  Marpeck  forces  his  exegesis  of  this  verse,  changing  the 
German  gleich  (likewise)  to  zugleich  (immediately). 

14.  Marpeck  uses  the  word  "Wesen",  which  of  course  means  literally  "essence" 
as  translated  in  WPM.  One  could  argue  that  when  Marpeck  uses  the  word  it  makes  more 
sense  to  translate  Wesen  as  "reality"  because  he  consistently  refused  a  "substantial"  or 
"essential"  understanding  of  the  sacraments.  His  use  of  the  term  later  caused  misunder¬ 
standing  with  Schwenckfeld. 

15.  WPM,  pp.  195-196. 

16.  From  a  strictly  theological  point  of  view  one  could  say  that  Marpeck  con¬ 
fused  the  Holy  Spirit  with  the  divine  nature  of  Christ,  but  this  confusion  probably  stemmed 
from  the  fact  that  his  interest  in  these  doctrines  was  primarily  ethical  and  not  "dogmatic" 
and  that  he  stayed  close  to  the  biblical  texts  which  do  not  make  the  "Hner"  distinctions 
made  later  on  in  the  elaboration  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  of  the  two  natures  of 
Christ. 

17.  WPM,pp.mACi. 

18.  H™,pp.  448^9. 

19.  P.450. 

20.  WPM,p.A56. 
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Chapter  8 


Hie  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin  as  Held  by  the 
Anabaptists  of  the  Sixteenth  Century 

Robert  Friedmann 

In  the  New  Testament  the  term  "original  sin"  does  not  appear, 
although  the  basic  idea  of  the  doctrine  is  found  in  Paul’s  epistles,  Romans 
5  and  I  Corinthians  15.  But  it  should  be  noted  that  Paul  nowhere  over¬ 
emphasized  this  idea;  he  asserts  that  men,  if  reborn  in  Christ,  "will  die  to 
sin."  It  was  not  until  the  days  of  Augustine  (d.  430)  that  the  idea  became 
a  central  issue  of  Christian  anthropology  and  soteriology.  Augustine 
taught  that  man  became  completely  corrupt  by  the  fall  of  Adam;  that  is  he 
can  do  no  good  whatever  (denying  any  freedom  of  the  will),  hence  has  to 
rely  wholly  upon  God’s  forgiving  grace,  which  the  believer  received 
undeservedly  through  the  atoning  death  of  Christ.  Augustine  defended 
this  thesis  against  Pelagius  (a  British  monk),  who  denied  the  sinfulness  of 
man  and  thus  asserted  that  man  can  do  good  of  his  own  volition. 

The  Reformation,  both  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic,  renewed 
definitely  the  Augustinian  position  of  total  corruption  (or  depravity)  and 
of  man’s  inability  to  do  any  good,  mainly  in  opposition  to  both  the 
Catholic  doctrine  of  "Semi-Pelagianism"  and  the  teachings  of  the 
humanists,  above  all  Erasmus,  who  taught  that  man  has  a  completely  free 
will  to  decide  for  or  against  the  good. 

The  Anabaptists  were  for  the  most  part  outside  of  all  these  con¬ 
troversies.  With  few  exceptions  they  read  neither  Augustine  nor  Luther 
nor  Erasmus;  therefore  the  issue  of  original  sin  was  for  them  of  sig¬ 
nificance  only  as  they  found  themselves  in  religious  debates  or  polemics 
where  they  had  to  defend  their  position  against  their  Catholic  and 
Protestant  opponents.  In  the  rather  extensive  doctrinal  literature  of  the 
Anabaptists  of  the  16th  century  there  are  scarcely  more  than  a  dozen 
pages  dealing  with  the  issue  of  original  sin;  in  fact,  most  doctrinal  tracts  of 
the  Anabaptist  brethren  completely  bypass  this  idea  or  doctrine.  John  C. 
Wenger  in  his  Doctrines  of  the  Mennonites  (1952)^  presents  only  one 
quotation  from  Menno  Simons  in  his  chapter  on  "Sin";  and  Christian 
Neff^  says  that  the  Anabaptists  avoided  the  term  "original  sin"  because  it 
is  not  found  in  the  Scriptures.^  Hans  Denck  declined  outright  to  speak 
about  original  sin  (with  its  implication  of  the  depravity  of  man)  since  he 
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strongly  felt  that  an  urge  for  the  good  is  present  in  every  man.  The  man 
who  could  write  the  tract  Concerning  True  Love  naturally  had  little  use  for 
a  lamentation  concerning  man’s  inability  to  love.  In  fact,  even  Pilgram 
Marpeck,  one  of  the  few  Anabaptists  who  developed  specific  ideas  in  this 
area,  also  stressed  what  he  calls  the  Gegenerb  (counter inheritance),^ 
meaning  the  promise  to  mankind  of  the  coming  reconciliation  of  man 
through  Christ  and  the  message  of  brotherly  love. 

It  is  therefore  fitting  to  ask  how  Protestantism  and  Anabaptism, 
both  deriving  their  doctrines  from  the  Bible,  could  develop  their  teachings 
in  such  divergent  directions.  The  clue  to  this  puzzle  many  be  found  in  two 
arguments:  (a)  The  Anabaptists  believed  in  the  freedom  of  the  will, 
though  to  be  sure  not  of  the  Pelagian  type,^  but  rather  in  the  sense  that 
with  the  help  of  divine  grace  man  may  overcome  evil  tendencies  in  his 
character  and  obey  the  divine  commandments.  Without  this  freedom  of 
the  will  discipleship,  the  heart  of  Anabaptism,  loses  its  meaning.^ 

(b)  The  Anabaptists  believed  in  and  strongly  emphasized  spiritual  rebirth 
(John  3:3),  the  transformation  of  "natural"  man  into  "spiritual"  man  who 
now  can  see  his  new  way,  and  likewise  feels  his  power  (received  through  a 
spiritual  experience)  to  resist  evil,  sin,  disobedience  to  God,  pride,  and 
selfishness,  which  formerly  might  have  dominated  his  character.  Of 
course,  such  newly  gained  strength  is  never  a  complete  guarantee  against 
possible  backsliding  (see  below,  Felbinger’s  Confession),  and  life  remains 
a  continuous  struggle  between  the  two  natures  of  man. 

On  both  points  the  Reformers  took  a  different  direction,  remem¬ 
bering  Paul’s  cry  of  desperation:  "For  I  know  that  in  me  dwelleth  no  good 
thing"  (Rom.  7:18,  and  similar  words),  but  overlooking  his  assurance  that 
the  believer  h2is  actually  died  to  sin.  Thus  the  controversy  developed 
between  the  Augustinian  position  on  the  one  hand  and  the  evangelical  on 
the  other:  the  awareness  of  one’s  basic  corruption  versus  the  divine  call 
to  discipleship,  something  which  the  Reformers  considered  well-nigh 
impossible  and  indeed  held  to  be  a  sort  of  pharisaical  self-righteousness 
and  pride. 

To  imderstand  the  Anabaptists’  position  one  must  consider  their 
scattered  utterances  concerning  man  and  his  predicament.  "One  must 
discriminate  between  having  sin  and  committing  sin,"  said  Claus  Felbinger 
in  1560.^  Of  course,  as  careful  Bible  readers  the  Anabaptists  knew  very 
well  Paul’s  thesis  that  all  mankind  has  inherited  from  its  first  parents 
some  corruption,  some  evil  tendencies,  and  an  inclination  toward  dis¬ 
obedience  to  God,  in  short  "sin."  But  this  inheritance  must  under  no  con¬ 
dition  be  taken  as  an  inescapable  fate  which  cannot  be  mended.  Hub- 
maier’s  booklet  Concerning  Free  Will  (1527)  refers  expressly  to  a  passage 
by  the  prophet  Ezekiel  (18:4,  emd  20)  that  "the  soul  that  sins  shall  die" 
(i.e.,  the  soul  may  either  sin  or  not  sin),^  and  he  quotes  Ezekiel’s  dictum 
that  "the  son  shall  not  bear  the  iniquities  of  the  father  nor  shall  the  father 
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bear  the  iniquities  of  the  son.**  This  reference  to  Ezekiel  is  particularly 
significant  for  Anabaptist  thought  because  it  removes  the  fatalistic  charac¬ 
ter  of  "inherited'’  sin  which  became  so  oppressive  in  Protestant  orthodoxy 
and  so  hopeless  as  to  life’s  possibilities.  Later  Peter  Riedemann  used  the 
same  argument  in  his  Rechensch(tft  of  1540.  The  HanbUchlein  wider  den 
Prozess  of  1558,  which  elaborates  on  this  issue,  repeats  Reidemann’s 
quotation  from  Ezekiel. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  the  idea  of  original  sin  came  into 
Anabaptist  thought  not  so  much  through  the  Apostle  Paul’s  writings 
(where  the  idea  is  by  no  means  dominating),  but  rather  through  the 
apocryphal  book  known  as  "The  Fourth  Book  of  Ezra,"^  which  was  a 
favorite  of  the  Anabaptists.  In  chapters  3  and  7  of  this  book,  often  quoted 
in  Anabaptist  and  Mennonite  tracts,  the  idea  of  original  sin  is  elaborated 
upon  and  lamented.  "O  thou  Adam  what  has  thou  done!  For  though  it 
was  thou  that  sinned,  thou  art  not  fallen  alone  but  we  all  that  come  of 
thee"  (IV  Ezra  7:48).  But  inasmuch  as  the  Anabaptist  brotherhoods  were 
gatherings  of  "reborn"  souls  who  in  accepting  baptism  upon  faith  had 
pledged  themselves  to  walk  the  narrow  path  and  to  fight  sin,  and  to  help 
each  other  in  this  fight  both  by  discipline  and  order,  this  recognition  of 
man’s  fall  did  not  at  all  lead  to  despair  and  an  exclusive  "sola  fide"  theol¬ 
ogy,  as  with  the  Reformers.  "We  should  fear  Go<L"  wrote  Jakob  Hutter  in 
1535,  "and  be  careful  concerning  our  inherent  sin^®  and  inborn  weakness, 
so  that  we  do  not  allow  that  sin  any  longer  to  dominate  in  our  mortal 
body,  and  also  that  we  will  no  longer  be  obedient  to  sin  and  the  devil  and 
may  not  use  our  limbs  any  longer  for  sinning.^^  This  was  the  meaning  of 
the  pledge  given  at  the  time  of  the  believer’s  baptism. 

In  dealing  with  the  problem  of  original  sin— mainly  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  debates  with  authorities  or  when  rejecting  accusations— the 
Anabaptists  appropriately  distinguished  between  two  separate  problems: 
(a)  the  function  of  original  sin  in  infants  who  do  not  yet  know  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  good  and  evil,  and  (b)  the  role  and  working  of  original  sin  in 
the  life  of  adults  before  and  after  conversion. 

(a)  The  first  problem  deals,  of  course,  also  with  infant  baptism 
as  considered  necessary  by  the  Catholic  Church  to  save  these  infants  from 
hell.  On  this  point  all  Anabaptists  were  unanimous.  Although  sin, 
handed  down  through  the  generations  through  man’s  Adamic  nature, 
inescapably  leads  to  temporal  or  physical  death  ("The  wages  of  sin  is 
death"— an  oft-quoted  verse  in  Anabaptist  tracts)  of  both  children  and 
adults,  it  does  not  mean  condemnation  to  eternal  death  or  hell,  since 
Christ  has  died  for  all  mankind  (no  predestination!)  and  thus  reconciled 
God  and  man.  Thus  He  died  also  for  the  innocent  children.  In  this 
regard  they  were  sure  of  God’s  bountiful  grace  made  efficacious  through 
Christ’s  supreme  sacrifice.  Whether  we  read  Riedemann  or  Marpeck  or 
Menno  Simons  or  the  Hessian  Confession  of  1578,  there  is  no  difference 
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on  this  point: infant  baptism  as  a  saving  sacrament  has  no  "justifi¬ 
cation”  in  evangelical  faith.  Indeed  to  claim  that  imbaptized  children 
should  be  eternally  lost  was  in  their  eyes  a  climax  of  blasphemy  and  an 
expression  of  lack  of  faith. 

(b)  Quite  different  is  the  understanding  of  the  brethren  concern¬ 
ing  sin  in  adult  life.  They  did  not  deny  its  presence  or  power  in  the  body, 
the  inclination  or  tendency  toward  evil  (Neigung  or  Neiglichkeit),  in  a  still 
stronger  term  also  "temptation."  It  is  helpful  to  remember  that  the 
Anabaptists  shared  the  radical  dualism  of  the  writers  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  that  is,  the  contraposition  of  the  world  of  the  devil  and  darkness 
and  the  world  (or  kingdom)  of  God  and  of  light.  Similarly  they  accepted 
the  Pauline  dualism  of  flesh  and  spirit,  nature  and  supematiue.  "Through 
conversion,"  Pilgram  Marpeck  asserts,  "man  came  from  nature  into  super¬ 
nature  (aus  der  Natur  in  Uebematur)  and  became  a  spiritual  being." 
Without  such  dualism  the  experience  of  true  conversion  and  rebirth 
would  completely  lose  its  existential  meaning.  As  soon  as  man  enters  the 
new  "covenant  of  a  good  conscience  with  God"  (I  Peter  3:21),  that  is 
through  baptism,  he  is  determined  to  resist  this  inclination  to  sin,  and  will 
bring  his  flesh  under  the  discipline  (Zuchtrute)  of  the  spirit.  Only  thus  can 
he  try  to  be  obedient  to  God’s  commandments  and  be  assured  that  it  is 
possible  "to  be  as  pure  as  the  newborn  babes"  (Ulrich  Stadler,  1536,  quot¬ 
ing  I  Peter  2:2).^"^ 

This  was  the  opinion  of  practically  all  Anabaptists  and  it  appears 
that  teachings  of  this  kind  must  have  developed  in  many  places  at  a  rather 
early  date.  Sebastian  Franck’s  famous  Chronica^  Zeitbuch  und  Ges- 
chichtsbibel  of  1531  contains  exactly  these  ideas  as  the  gist  of  the  Anabap¬ 
tist  position  concerning  original  sin.  In  the  section  "Chronica  der 
Romischen  Ketzer"  (Fol.  447)  he  says: 

Concerning  original  sin  nearly  all  Anabaptists  teach  as  fol¬ 
lows:  just  as  the  righteousness  (Gerechtigkeit)  of  Christ  is  of 
no  avail  to  anyone  unless  he  makes  it  a  part  of  his  own 
being  through  faith,  so  also  Adam’s  sin  (i.e.,  original  sin) 
does  not  impair  anybody  except  the  one  who  makes  it  a  part 
of  his  own  being  through  faith,  and  likewise  brings  forth 
fruit  of  this  sin.  For,  as  foreign  righteousness  does  not  save 
anybody,  so  will  foreign  sin  not  condemn  anybody  either. 
[See  below,  the  reference  to  Ezek.  18]. 

One  the  other  hand,  if  Adam’s  sin  condemns  all  men  at 
once  merely  by  its  (inherent)  nature,  it  necessarily  follows 
that  Christ’s  righteousness  would  save  all  men  at  once.  But 
if  Christ’s  righteousness  saves  only  those  believers  who  by 
faith  have  become  transformed  into  Christ  Himself,  that  is, 
^o  no  longer  live  themselves  but  Christ  lives  in  them,  then 
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it  follows  clearly  that  Adam’s  sin  likewise  condemns  only 
nonbelievers  who  became  Adam  not  by  the  mere  fact  of 
having  been  born  but  by  their  particular  faith  or  rather 
unfaith,  and  by  the  fact  that  they  bring  forth  fruit  of  this 
kind  of  faith;  in  other  words,  that  they  are  rooted  and 
planted  in  Him  and  He  in  them.  That  is  how  they  speak  of 
the  matter. 

On  Fol.  446,  he  says. 

Nearly  all  Anabaptists  consider  children  to  be  of  pure  and 
innocent  blood,  and  they  consider  original  sin  not  a  sin 
which  of  itself  condemns  both  the  children  and  the  adults. 
They  also  claim  that  it  does  not  make  anyone  unclean 
except  the  one  who  accepts  this  sin,  makes  it  his  own,  brings 
forth  fruits  of  it  and  is  unwilling  to  part  from  it.  For  they 
claim  foreign  sin  does  not  condemn  anybody,  and  in  this 
they  refer  to  the  18th  chapter  of  Ezekiel. 

We  shall  now  discuss  in  greater  detail  this  concept  of  original  sin 
as  held  by  the  southern  Anabaptists,  examining  first  several  Hutterite 
doctrinal  writings  (1536-58)  since  they  furnish  relatively  the  richest  yield, 
and  shall  then  undertake  a  similar  study  in  the  writings  of  Pilgram  Mau*- 
peck,  the  man  whom  Horst  Quiring  rightly  claimed  to  have  been  one  of 
the  very  few  Anabaptist  leaders  to  develop  a  real  doctrine  of  original 
sin.^ 

The  earliest  Hutterite  documents  on  this  point  are  Ulrich  Stad- 
ler’s  two  epistles  of  1536  to  the  brethren  in  Crasniktau  in  Poland.  In 
them  he  states  categorically,  "What  does  not  derive  from  faith  is  sin."^^ 
His  first  letter  has  clearly  two  parts:  a  gloomy  one  dealing  with  God’s 
wrath  and  punishment,  and  a  hopeful  one  showing  that  there  is  a  way  out. 
'The  spirit  in  us  that  does  not  consent  to  sin  has  pleasure  in  the  Law  and 
agrees  that  it  is  good."^^  And  then  he  continues  that  the  new  man  will 
certainly  receive  the  strengthening  help  of  Jesus  Christ  so  that  the  spirit 
will  rule  in  him  and  compel  the  flesh  to  become  obedient  to  this  spirit. 

It  is  interesting  to  find  exactly  the  same  phrase  in  Peter 
Riedemann’s  Rechenschaft}^  Repentance  brings  about  a  real  turning 
point,  after  which  man  begins  to  "bring  his  flesh  into  subjection."  But  of 
course  this  is  by  no  means  the  entire  story.  As  mentioned  above, 
Riedemann  affirms  that  no  one  may  attain  what  is  good  unless  he  is  bom 
again.^  If  Christ  had  not  come  into  the  world,  there  would  be  no  more 
hope  for  life.  But  now,  since  He  became  the  reconciliation  for  the  whole 
world  (Col.  1:10;  I  John  2:2),  He  has  brought  it  about  that  original  sin, 
"before  it  stirreth  within  man,  leading  to  further  sin,  now  causeth  physical 
death  only  and  not  eternal,  that  the  word  might  be  fulfilled:  the  children 
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shall  not  bear  the  iniquities  of  the  fathers  but  he  who  sinneth  shall  himself 
die.  Ezek.  18."^^ 

Further,  he  who  is  genuinely  sorry  for  his  sin  must  henceforth 
guard  himself  against  it  and  flee  from  it  as  from  a  serpent  (Ecclus.  21).^^ 
One  must  not  misinterpret,  however,  this  Hutterite  position  as  gloomy 
and  puritanically  stern.  Right  after  this  chapter  concerning  original  sin, 
Riedemann  deals  joyously  with  the  New  Covenant  and  assures  the  reader 
with  words  taken  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians:  "This  then  is  the 
covenant  of  childlike  freedom  of  which  we  also  are  the  children,  if  and 
when  we  submit  and  surrender  ourselves  to  its  working." 

In  1558  a  Hutterite  brother,  probably  Peter  Walpot,  drew  up  a 
reply  to  Melanchthon’s  (and  other  Lutheran  theologians)  pamphlet  of 
1557,  called  Prozess  me  es  soil  gehalten  werden,  titled  Hanbiichlein  wider 
den  Prozess.^  In  its  seventh  book  or  chapter,  answer  is  given  to  Melan- 
chthon’s  claim  that  the  Anabaptists  teach  that  children  have  no  original 
sin.  In  this  tract  three  different  connotations  of  the  idea  of  original  sin 
are  presented,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  succinct  exposition  of  the 
Anabaptist  "theology  of  sin."  (1)  Adam  fell  and  drew  with  him  all 
posterity  (IV  Ezra  7:48),  including  infants.  The  result  is  temporal  death 
for  all,  infants  and  adults.  But  Christ  is  the  reconciliation  of  the  whole 
word,  hence  children  will  gain  God’s  eternal  grace,  to  be  sure  without  any 
merit  on  their  part.  (2)  The  other  original  sin  is  the  sinful  inclination  of 
mankind  which  is  found  in  all.  However,  if  this  inclination  is  not  yielded 
to  {nicht  ins  Werk  gebracht  wird),  then  it  does  not  condemn  or  lead  to 
eternal  death.  "There  is...now  no  condemnation  to  them  which  are  in 
Christ  Jesus"  (Rom.  8:1).  (3)  "Inheritance"  has  no  power  over  the  one 
who  believes  in  Christ  (apparently  he  is  thinking  here  of  temptations  and 
Anfechtungen).  "Whosoever  is  bom  of  God  doth  not  commit  sin"  (I  John 
3:9).  The  Handbuchlein  repeats  once  more  the  reference  to  Ezekiel, 
obviously  borrowing  from  the  Rechenschaft. 

In  a  more  practical  vein  Claus  Felbinger  repeats  the  same  ideas 
in  his  trial  before  Bavarian  authorities  at  Landshut  in  1560.  As  the  child 
grows,  his  inclinations  to  sin  will  likewise  become  stronger.  "Therefore 
one  must  teach  them  the  fear  of  the  Lord  and  keep  them  with  the  rod 
until  they  reach  understanding."^  The  adult  finaUy,  if  he  desires  to  enter 
into  the  bond  of  God  and  to  spend  his  life  in  godliness,  and  if  this  desire  is 
well  proved,  will  be  baptized  upon  confession  of  faith.  But  even  the 
devout  are  never  exempt  from  original  sin,  that  is,  the  rising  urge  in  the 
flesh,  evil  occurrences,  and  sinful  thoughts.  It  will  trouble  and  sadden 
them.  Although  we  have  died  to  sin  (Rom.  6),  original  sin  still  remains 
with  u^  as  long  as  man  is  in  the  flesh  he  must  ftght  against  it  cease¬ 
lessly.^ 

Pilgram  Marpeck  does  not  add  much  to  the  above  "theology" 
except  that  his  presentation  is  slightly  more  intellectual.  According  to  Jan 
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Kiwiet,^  Mairpeck  followed  strongly  the  line  of  Hans  Denck  (a  sort  of 
mysticism  of  love),  mainly  in  his  anthropology.  He  taught  that  even  after 
Adam’s  fall  God  remained  a  gracious  God  and  did  not  withdraw  His 
breath  from  man.  In  other  words,  the  "image  of  God"  (also  called  "breath 
of  God")  remsdns  with  man  and  distinguishes  him  from  the  rest  of  crea- 
tion.^^  Man,  created  in  God’s  image  and  capable  of  loving,  therefore  has 
the  freedom  of  conscience  to  deliberately  accept  or  reject  God’s  com¬ 
mandments,  that  is,  the  freedom  to  either  obey  or  disobey.  Not  the  flesh, 
not  procreation,  not  any  natural  process  as  such  is  sinful;^  rather  sin 
must  be  understood  as  being  rooted  in  "knowledge":  Die  Sunde  steht  im 
Wissen. 

Man  is  born  with  a  tendency  toward  evil  (as  we  now  know), 
which  tendency  can  be  observed  even  in  a  young  child, but  such  a 
tendency  may  not  yet  be  called  "sin,"  as  it  has  not  become  a  conscious  act 
of  the  will.  Only  conscious  acts  have  the  quality  of  obedience  or  dis¬ 
obedience,  f2Uth  or  sin,^  and  it  is  only  when  we  are  sinning  consciously 
and  deliberately  that  this  inborn  tendency  may  be  understood  as  "original 
sin."  It  is  at  the  same  time  that  man  is  called  to  repentance  and  conver¬ 
sion.  Baptism  upon  faith  is  dying  to  sin,  for  it  means  that  we  have  freely 
decided  for  Christ. 

Original  sin  draws  its  inevitable  consequences:  a  troublesome 
and  sorrowful  life,  and  eventually  natural  death.  And  it  is  universal.  Mar- 
peck  emphasizes  the  power  and  inevitability  of  sin  in  man  as  he  comes  to 
the  age  of  knowledge.  Marpeck  therefore  rejects  Schwenckfeld’s  charge 
that  he  is  a  Pelagian,  and  indeed  as  Bergsten  says,  his  emphasis  on  the 
power  and  universalis  of  sin  "saves  him  from  any  Pelagian  optimism  in 
his  concept  of  man."^^  Marpeck  however  also  holds  the  idea  of  the  real 
image  of  God  in  man  even  after  the  Fall  (which  was  also  an  idea  in  Hub- 
maier’s  writings).  Whatever  heritage  we  have  received  from  Adam  does 
not  deprive  us  of  our  own  final  responsibility  before  God.  "The  old  heart 
is  of  no  avail;  therefore,  God  must  give  us  a  new  heart."^^  Marpeck  like 
all  the  other  Anabaptists  refers  expressly  to  Ezekiel  18  as  his  main  locus 
against  an  overworked  doctrine  of  original  sin.  In  the  Vermanung  of  1542 
we  read:  "Inasmuch  as  Ezekiel  says  that  neither  the  child  shall  bear  the 
iniquities  of  the  father  nor  the  father  the  iniquities  of  the  child,  who  then 
will  charge  the  unknowing  children  with  sin?"^^ 

Horst  Quiring,  who  analyzed  Marpeck’s  anthropology  for  the 
first  time,  ^  concluded  from  the  fact  that  Marpeck  speaks  so  seldom  of 
man’s  sinfulness  that  there  is  a  certain  "optimism"  in  him  with  regard  to 
his  evaluation  of  man  (some^at  like  Hans  Denck);  in  other  words,  Mar¬ 
peck  believes  in  man’s  basic  capacity  to  overcome  sin  and  to  return  to 
God’s  as  God’s  child.  What  characterizes  Marpeck  in  particular  is  his 
refusal  to  identify  sin  and  flesh  (as  many  Hutterites  seem  to  have 
believed),  and  to  center  the  concept  of  sin  in  the  "knowledge  of  good  and 
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evil."  Even  though  fallen,  man  has  never  lost  sight  of  God,  and  the  way 
back,  thought  it  may  be  a  hard  one,  is  yet  a  glorious  possibility.^^ 
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Chapter  9 


The  Meaning  of  Sin  in  the  Theology  of  Menno  Simons 

Richard  E.  Weingart 

The  fact  of  sin  was  a  pressing  reality  in  Menno  Simons*  ministry, 
the  meaning  of  sin  was  a  consequential  aspect  of  his  theological  reflec¬ 
tion.  In  his  role  as  pastor-bishop,  working  and  writing  to  console,  streng¬ 
then,  and  defend  his  persecuted  people,  he  was  constantly  confronted  with 
the  presence  of  sin  in  the  world.  In  his  role  as  evangelist  he  was  con¬ 
tinually  exercised  to  challenge  the  unrighteous  to  forsake  their  sinful 
existence  and  to  commit  themselves  to  Christian  discipleship.  However, 
because  he  was  not  primarily  a  theological  synthesizer  or  systematizer,  his 
writings  offer  no  orderly  analysis  of  the  doctrine  of  sin.  Shockingly  con¬ 
scious  of  his  presence  in  a  world  which  was  "so  apostate  that  it  esteems 
everything  wrong  which  God  teaches,  commands  and  desires,"^  Menno 
was  dedicated  to  exhort  his  followers  to  the  holy  life-repentance,  faith, 
new  birth,  discipleship,  and  even  martyrdom-and  to  defend  the  Anabap¬ 
tist  vision  of  the  chmch.  It  is  in  his  discussion  of  these  topics  that  we  find 
his  views  on  man  and  the  predicament  of  sin,  views  which  are  outlined 
here  because  of  their  importance  for  an  understanding  and  assessment  of 
Menno*s  contribution  to  the  theological  work  of  the  Christian  community. 

The  Root  of  Sin 

For  Menno  the  fundamental  sin  is  disobedience  manifest  in  the 
patent  transgressions  of  the  law  of  God.  The  call  to  repentance  which 
resounds  throughout  his  writings  is  predicated  on  the  antithetical  nature 
of  the  life  of  obedience  to  Christ  and  that  of  disobedience.  Christ’s 

commandment  is.  Repent  and  keep  the  commandments. 
And  it  is  evident  that  you  grow  worse  daily;  that 
unrighteousness  is  your  father,  wickedness  your  mother,  and 
that  the  express  commandments  of  the  Lord  are  folly  and 
foolishness  to  you.  Since  you  do  not  do  as  He  commands 
you  and  desires,  but  as  you  please,  it  is  sufficiently  proved 
that  you  do  not  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God.^ 
In  his  pleas  for  reformation  of  life  Menno  inveighs  against  almost  every 
sin— personal  and  social— every  one  of  which  represents  a  violation  of  the 
divine  will:  hatred,  envy,  lust,  adultery,  drunkenness,  luxury,  cursing,  gam- 
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bling,  greed,  lying,  fraud,  sexual  perversion,  gluttony,  fighting,  robbery, 
idolatry,  quarreling,  cruelty,  exploitation  of  the  laborer  and  poor.^  This 
emphasis  on  the  concreteness  of  disobedience  determines  the  tone  of  his 
doctrine  of  sin  and  is  prevalent  in  all  his  writings,  especially  as  he  more 
maturely  develops  his  basic  themes  of  discipleship  and  the  spotlessness  of 
the  restored  church  of  Christ. 

A  more  convincing  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  root  sin  is  dis¬ 
obedience  than  a  catena  of  quotations  is  an  analysis  of  Menno’s  doctrine 
of  sin  in  the  perspective  of  his  conception  of  (1)  man  as  created  in  imago 
Dei  and  (2)  the  way  of  redemption.  This  is  to  suggest  that  Menno  belongs 
to  the  noble  Christian  tradition  which  views  sin  in  the  context  of  grace. 
Although  there  is  no  explicit  delineation  of  this  theme,  implicit  in 
Menno’s  writings  is  the  recognition  of  an  antithesis  of  grace  and  sin, 
obedience  and  disobedience  in  which  the  negative  pole  is  determined  by 
the  nature  of  the  positive  pole.  "On  the  one  hand,  where  there  is  a  genu¬ 
ine  true  faith,  there  also  are  all  manner  of  good  fruits.  On  the  other 
hand,  where  there  is  unbelief,  there  are  all  manner  of  evil  fruits."^  There 
is  no  mitigating  of  this  dualism  between  righteousness  and  unrighteous¬ 
ness,  a  dualism  apparent  in  all  aspects  of  the  Anabaptist  understanding  of 
history,  both  personal  and  universal.^ 

There  is  first  the  antithesis  between  obedience  and  disobedience, 
faithfulness  and  sin,  in  the  person  of  Adam.  As  created  in  the  image  of 
God,  man  who  had  been  given  the  capacity  and  ability  to  keep  God’s 
commandments  was  faithful  in  his  obedience  to  his  Lord.  Because  of  his 
concern  for  homo  in  concreto  Menno  does  not  conjecture  any  idyllic  pic¬ 
ture  of  Adam  and  Eve’s  paradise;  yet  he  does  describe  the  gracious 
endowments  which  they  possessed  as  long  as  they  were  obedient  to  God’s 
law. 

It  is  plain  and  manifest  from  Scripture  that  Adam  and  Eve, 
our  common  parents,  were  in  the  beginning  created  after 
the  image  of  God:  pure,  good,  sinless,  righteous,  and 
immortal,  as  the  Scriptures  teach.  They  remained  pure  and 
righteous  as  long  as  they  did  not  sin  against  their  Creator’s 
word  and  commandments.^ 

In  this  state,  gifted  with  freedom  for  self-determination,  man  could  elect 
to  persist  in  obedience  or  to  rebel  against  God’s  ordinance.  Adam  was 
obedient  until  he  was  moved  to  reject  the  divine  commandment  and 
"because  of  his  disobedience  fell  into  death  and  condemnation  through 
God’s  righteousness,  together  with  all  his  seed."^  The  antithesis  is  sharply 
focused:  in  the  righteousness  which  he  enjoys  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  he 
is  created  in  God’s  image  Adam  is  obedient  to  the  divine  will;  in  the 
unrighteousness  which  is  his  by  virtue  of  the  exercise  of  his  free  will  he  is 
disobedient  to  God.  His  sin  is  this  disobedience. 

There  is  secondly  the  antithesis  between  obedience  and  dis- 
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obedience  marking  the  distinction  between  the  way  of  redemption  and  the 
way  of  condemnation.  The  way  of  redemption  is  one  of  faith,  new  birth, 
and  discipleship;  the  way  of  condemnation  is  one  of  unbelief,  death,  and 
animosity  to  God. 

The  Christian’s  life  of  obedience  to  God’s  commandments  begins 
with  faith.  What  is  faith  for  Menno?^  It  is  "true  knowledge  of  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  good  and  evil,  the  fear  of  God,  the  love  of  God  and  also 
of  nei^bor,  and  the  obedience  to  God  and  the  desire  after  righteous¬ 
ness."^  There  are  several  medieval  and  Reformation  motifs  in  this  defini¬ 
tion  of  faith.  There  is  assensus,  for  faith  acknowledges  as  true  every 
Word  of  God.^^  There  is  the  element  of  trust  in  God  and  filiality  in 
obedience,  for  faith  "observes  God’s  Word  aright,  hears  His  voice,  and 
faithfully  follows  His  example  and  counsel,  and  departs  from  ungodli¬ 
ness.  There  is  the  element  of  love,  for  love  of  God  and  neighbor  is  a 
dutiful  fulfilling  of  God’s  prime  ordinance.^^  Faith  is  therefore  believing 
God’s  Word  and  doing  His  will,  and  the  emphasis  falls  on  the  latter 
dimension  of  the  doing  of  God’s  will.  Obedience  in  commitment  to  God 
is  the  dominant  feature  of  the  authentic  Christian  life. 

Faith  issues  in  the  new  birth,  the  believer’s  about-face  from  a 
carnal  mode  of  existence  to  a  spiritual  one.  Menno  has  the  vision  of  a 
translocation  from  the  realm  of  sin  and  evil  into  the  kingdom  of  God. 

The  new  birth  consists,  verily,  not  in  water  nor  in  words;  but 
it  is  the  heavenly,  living,  and  quickening  power  of  God  in 
our  hearts  which  flows  forth  from  God,  and  which  by  the 
preaching  of  the  divine  Word,  if  we  accept  it  by  faith,  quick¬ 
ens,  renews,  pierces,  and  converts  our  hearts,  so  that  we  are 
changed  and  converted  from  unbelief  to  faith,  from 
unrighteousness  to  righteousness,  from  evil  to  good,  from 
carnality  to  spirituality,  from  the  earthly  to  the  heavenly, 
from  the  wicked  nature  of  Adam  to  the  good  nature  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

In  the  new  birth  the  sinner  is  cleansed  of  sin,  receives  a  renewed  nature, 
puts  on  Christ,  and  is  restored  in  the  image  of  God.^^  This  is  the 
"spiritual  resurrection"  understood  in  the  Pauline  sense  of  dying  and  rising 
with  Christ.  Consequently,  fundamental  to  Menno’s  understanding  of  the 
new  birth  is  the  newness  marked  in  the  sinner’s  overt  conversion  from  a 
life  of  disobedience  evinced  in  his  patent  transgressions  of  God’s  com¬ 
mandments  to  a  life  of  faithful  obedience.  This  is  the  dualism:  earthly¬ 
mindedness  and  heavenly-mindedness,  carnality  and  spirituality, 
unrighteousness  and  righteousness,  evil  and  good,  flesh  and  spirit,  dis¬ 
obedience  and  obedience.^ 

The  reborn  man’s  life  of  faith  is  a  life  of  discipleship.  Harold 
Bender  has  denoted  discipleship  as  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
the  Anabaptist  vision,  and  certainly  it  was  at  the  core  of  Menno’s  descrip- 
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tion  of  the  Christian  life.  Those  bom  anew  lead  a  life  "after  the  new 
upright  nature  of  the  new  and  heavenly  Adam,  Jesus  Christ."  Then 
Menno  draws  a  poignant  and  biblically  oriented  picture  of  these  disciples 
who  live  after  Jesus  Christ.  They  live  in  unconditional  obedience  to  the 
Word  of  God;^^  follow  the  example  of  Christ  in  word  and  deed;  love 
the  other  members  of  the  household  of  God,  the  unity  of  which  is  rooted 
in  their  love;^^  serve  the  needs  of  the  deprived  and  oppressed  of  the 
earth;^^  hate  "all  impure  carnal  works  and  resist  the  world  with  all  its 
lusts;"^^  and  like  Christ  bear  the  cross  of  suffering  because  of  the  enmity 
of  the  perverse  world.^  These  are  the  lineaments  of  the  life  of  dis- 
cipleship  voluntarily  assumed  by  the  believer  obedient  to  Christ. 

Again  the  antithesis  is  clear.  Faith  is  obedience  to  God’s  Word; 
the  new  birth  is  a  change  from  a  life  of  disobedience  to  one  of  obedience; 
the  disciple’s  existence  is  marked  by  perfect,  volimtary  obedience  to  the 
will  of  God.  Sin  is  obviously  imderstood  as  the  transgression  of  the  com- 
mamdments  of  God. 

The  Universality  of  Sin 

In  a  theology  the  centripetal  force  of  which  is  voluntary  commit¬ 
ment  and  discipleship  it  would  be  unjustifiable  to  expect  2m  Augustinian 
exposition  of  the  utter  helplessness  of  man  attributable  to  inherited 
original  sin.  Because  the  Anabaptists  considered  the  term  "original  sin" 
imscriptural  and  were  primarily  concerned  to  enunciate  a  call  to  dis¬ 
cipleship  in  devout  living,  they  were  not  prone  to  appropriate  the  ideas 
conveyed  in  a  theory  of  original  sin.  Many  Anabaptist  writers,  neverthe¬ 
less,  confess  sin  to  be  the  universal  predicament  of  man  and  express  the 
universality  of  this  condition  in  terms  of  Adam’s  transgression.^^ 

Menno  is  a  faithful  representative  of  this  Anabaptist  tradition.. 
In  words  reminiscent  of  the  magisterial  Reformers  he  writes: 

The  Scriptures  as  I  see  it  speak  of  different  kinds  of  sin. 
The  first  kind  is  the  corrupt,  sinful  nature,  namely,  the  lust 
or  desire  of  our  flesh  contrary  to  God’s  Law  and  contrary  to 
the  original  righteousness;  sin  which  is  inherited  at  birth  by 
all  the  descendants  and  children  of  corrupt,  sinful  Adam, 
and  is  not  inaptly  called  original  sin.... 

The  second  kind  of  sins  are  the  fruits  of  this  first  sin  and  are 
not  inaptly  called  actual  sin  by  theologians.  They  are  these: 
adultery,  fornication,  avarice,  dissipation,  drunkenness, 
hatred,  envy,  lying,  theft,  murder,  and  idolatry.^ 

This  corrupt  condition  of  man,  shared  by  him  in  virtue  of  his  relationship 
to  Adam  and  exhibited  in  the  fact  that  he  is  "carnally  minded,  imbelievii^ 
disobedient,  and  blind  to  divine  things,"  is  determinative  for  all  men.^ 
Everyone  is  bom  of  the  sinful  flesh  of  Adam,  as  Menno  is  personally 
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aware  when  he  confesses  that  he  was  conceived  in  sin  and  born  in 
iniquity.^^ 

It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  Menno  affirms  the  universality  of 
man’s  sinful  state  and  that  he  does  not  hesitate  to  speak  of  this  condition 
as  "original  sin."  Even  though  he  does  not  essay  to  muster  empirical  evi¬ 
dence  on  a  grand  scale,  there  is  in  his  works  an  empirical  as  well  as  scrip¬ 
tural  basis  for  his  affirmation  of  man’s  universal  depravity.  In  all  places— 
east,  west,  north,  south— and  among  all  classes  of  men— clergy  and  laity, 
learned  and  unlearned,  rich  and  poor,  nobility  and  commoners-there  is 
"nothing  but  vain  obstinacy,  perversity,  blindness,  avarice,  pride  and 
pomp,  wantonness,  strife,  envy,  and  imgodliness."^  This  phenomenologi¬ 
cal  description  is  consistent  with  Menno’s  conviction  that  the  root  sin  is 
disobedience,  for  he  avers  the  universality  of  sin  by  an  enumeration  of  the 
general  transgressions  of  his  age. 

Without  treating  such  speculative  questions  as:  why  did  God 
permit  the  fall;  why  did  Adam  elect  to  use  his  freedom  to  disobey  God’s 
commandments,  or  how  is  the  consequence  of  Adam’s  sin  transmitted  to 
his  progeny,  Menno  holds  that  man’s  imiversal  sinfulness  is  a  result  of 
Adam’s  act. 

Just  as  Adam  and  Eve  were  bitten  and  poisoned  by  the 
Satanic  serpent  and  became  of  sinful  nature,  and  subject  to 
eternal  death  if  God  had  not  again  accepted  them  in  grace 
through  Christ  Jesus,  so  we,  their  descendants,  are  also 
born  of  sinful  nature,  poisoned  by  the  serpent,  inclined  to 
evil,  and  by  nature  children  of  hell,  of  the  devil,  and  ever¬ 
lasting  death.^ 

In  their  disobedience  man’s  first  parents  "lost  their  sonship  and  purity  in 
which  they  were  created,"^  both  for  themselves  until  they  were  restored 
in  grace  and  also  for  all  their  heirs.  This  loss  of  sonship  and  purity  had 
two  dimensions,  both  of  which  are  the  legacies  of  all  mankind.  First, 
Adam  and  his  posterity  endure  physical  suffering  and  death  for  which 
they  alone  are  responsible  since  God  cannot  be  considered  the  author  of 
man’s  misery  and  death.^^  And  second,  they  are  subject  to  eternal, 
spiritual  death  from  which  one  can  be  delivered  only  by  faithful  commit¬ 
ment  to  Jesus  Christ.^^ 

The  crucial  issue  in  the  affirmation  of  the  universality  of  sin  is  its 
applicability  to  children.  There  are  two  divergent  views  in  sixteenth 
century  Anabaptism.  One  view  holds  that  infants,  that  is,  all  children 
before  the  age  of  discretion,  are  not  tainted  by  Adam’s  act  of  dis¬ 
obedience.  The  other  interprets  the  Scriptures  to  insist  that  all  men-even 
infants  and  children— have  a  tendency  to  sin  which  is  inherited  from  Adam 
but  which  is  not  manifest  in  overt  sinning,  for  which  one  is  responsible, 
until  he  has  reached  the  age  of  discernment.^^ 

Menno’s  understanding  of  the  consequence  of  Adam’s  sin  falls 
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within  the  latter  category.  First,  he  confesses  his  own  conception  and 
birth  in  sin  in  the  language  of  the  penitential  psalm.^  Second,  he  sug¬ 
gests  that  children  "often  show  as  they  grow  the  evil  seed  of  Adam;  and  as 
they  get  a  little  older,  they  manifest  it  still  more."^^  Third  and  most  con¬ 
clusively,  he  has  to  offer  an  extensive  apologetic  for  the  salvation  of 
infants  and  children  who,  dying  before  the  age  of  discretion,  are  unable  to 
make  the  voluntary  commitment  to  Christ  requisite  to  salvation.  Such 
Reformation  opponents  of  Anabaptism  as  John  k  Lasco,  Gellius  Faber, 
and  Martin  Micron  had  attacked  Menno’s  theological  foundation  for 
believer’s  baptism  by  charging  that  if  children  cannot  make  the  voluntary 
decision  for  discipleship  and  undergo  baptism  as  the  sign  of  their  faith, 
they  must  be  consigned  to  eternal  damnation  because  of  their  participa¬ 
tion  in  Adam’s  sinful  nature.  Menno  does  not  deny  that  children  share 
this  nature.  Rather  he  adopts  the  position  of  the  Zurich  Brethren,  viz., 
that  "all  children  who  have  not  yet  come  to  the  discernment  of  good  and 
evil...are  surely  to  be  saved  by  the  suffering  of  Christ."^  Reflecting  the 
Lord’s  promise  in  Matthew  19:14,  Menno  states  that  children,  even 
though  they  share  Adam’s  sinful  nature,  belong  to  God  and  are  saved  by 
the  work  of  Christ,  since  "to  innocent  and  minor  children  sin  is  for  Jesus’ 
sake  not  imputed."^^ 

Finally,  we  must  answer  the  question:  what  is  the  nature  of  the 
predicament  of  all  men,  even  infants,  which  is  consequent  to  Adam’s 
transgression?  Negatively,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  it  is  not  the  loss  of  man’s 
freedom  of  will.  Throughout  the  discussion  of  sin  as  disobedience  we 
have  detected  indications  of  Menno’s  emphatic  avowal  of  man’s  free  will. 
The  cataloguing  of  transgressions  as  evidence  of  sin’s  universal  com¬ 
monwealth  is  based  on  the  thesis  that  the  majority  of  mankind  has 
rejected  the  exhortation  to  cease  from  sin  and  to  submit  in  obedience  to 
the  Word  and  will  of  God,^  the  presupposition  always  being  that  if  he 
chooses,  man  can  co-operate  with  God’s  grace  in  freely  entering  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Christ  in  obedient  discipleship.  Thus  it  is  reasonable  to  agree 
with  the  conclusion  that  according  to  Menno  Simons  the  free  will  of  man 
is  self-evident. 

Menno’s  own  account  of  his  conversion  from  error  and  wicked¬ 
ness  contains  evidence  of  his  assertion  of  free  will.  In  prayer  he  con¬ 
fesses: 

Thy  fatherly  grace  did  not  forsake  me,  a  miserable  sinner, 
but  in  love  received  me,  converted  me  to  another  mind,  led 
me  by  the  right  hand,  and  taught  me  by  the  Holy  Spirit  until 
of  my  own  choice  I  declared  war  upon  the  world,  the  flesh, 
and  the  devil,  and  renounced  all  my  ease,  peace,  glory, 
desire,  and  physical  prosperity  and  willingly  submitted  to  the 
heavy  cross  of  my  lord  Jesus  Christ  that  I  might  inherit  the 
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promised  kingdom  with  all  the  soldiers  of  God  and  disciples 
of  Christ.^^ 

His  appeal  for  repentance  and  spiritual  resurrection  is  a  plea  to  imitate 
this  action,  namely,  to  choose  freely  to  walk  the  way  of  all  true  children  of 
God.^’O 

The  fact  that  man  is  always  possessed  of  free  will  is  also  evinced 
in  Menno’s  defense  of  adult  baptism.  As  noted  by  various  students  of 
Anabaptist  thought, believer’s  baptism  does  not  constitute  the  esse  of 
the  Radical  Reformation;  nevertheless,  it  was  a  pivotal  point  in  Anabap¬ 
tist  ecclesiology  and  theology  of  discipleship.  Menno’s  primary  arguments 
for  believer’s  baptism  are  scriptural.  The  rite  of  infant  baptism  has  no 
biblical  warrant;  indeed  it  is  the  command  of  Jesus  that  men  first  hear  the 
gospel  preached,  respond  in  faith,  and  only  then  be  baptized  as  believing 
disciples.^^  This  baptism  on  profession  of  faith  means  that  the  baptismal 
candidate  has  chosen  to  reject  the  sinful  life  of  disobedience  and  to  enter 
freely  the  life  of  commitment  to  the  divine  will.  Since  baptism  is  the  sym¬ 
bol  of  dying  to  sin  and  rising  with  Christ,  it  is  not  to  be  administered  to 
any  except  those  who  have  shown  that  they  have  forsaken  their  formal 
mode  of  carnal  existence.  "Faith  does  not  follow  from  baptism,  but  bap¬ 
tism  follows  from  faith."^^  Baptism  is  a  public  sealing  of  the  commitment 
to  Christiam  discipleship.  The  importance  of  the  supposition  of  free  will 
in  the  voluntary  response  which  is  integral  to  the  way  of  redemption  is 
obvious  in  this  vindication  of  believer’s  baptism  as  a  sign  by  which  the  new 
disciples  "profess  their  faith  and  declare  that  they  will  henceforth  live  not 
according  to  their  own  will,  but  according  to  the  will  of  God."^ 

The  universal  predicament  of  man  is  not  the  loss  of  the  capacity 
for  determining  his  own  spiritual  destiny.  Man  is  always  free  to  choose 
whether  or  not  he  will  participate  in  the  grace  of  God  available  for  his 
rebirth  into  a  life  of  obedient  discipleship. 

Positively,  the  universal  predicament  of  man  is  a  tendency 
(Neiging)  to  sin  in  transgressing  God’s  will.^^  It  is  this  inherited  inclina¬ 
tion  which  is  present  even  in  infants  although  they  are  not  responsible 
until  at  the  age  of  discretion  they  submit  voluntarily  to  this  tendency  to  sin 
and  thus  overtly  do  works  of  evil.  Being  of  an  inherited  sinful  nature 
means  for  Menno  to  be  burdened  with  a  natural,  innate  preference  for 
and  tendency  to  a  life  of  disobedience.  There  is  engaged  in  man  a  con¬ 
tinual  struggle  for  the  commitment  of  his  loyalty:  to  obedience  or  dis¬ 
obedience,  to  spirituality  or  carnality,  to  righteousness  or  unrighteous¬ 
ness.^^  However,  as  the  progeny  of  Adam,  man  is  biased  to  dis¬ 
obedience,  carnality,  and  unrighteousness;  this  bias  is  his  predicament  as 
the  heir  of  Adam’s  transgression. 

Therefore,  in  Menno’s  theological  reflection,  to  inherit  the  con¬ 
sequence  of  Adam’s  disobedience  is  to  begin  the  struggle  with  evil  under 
a  handicap,  namely,  an  inherited  tendency  to  commit  acts  of  dis- 
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obedience.  Faced  with  the  question  of  confessing  either  original  sin  in  the 
Augustinian  tradition  or  free  will,  Menno  opted  for  the  latter.^^  Man’s 
predicament  is  not  that  he  can  neither  know  the  difference  between  good 
and  evil  nor  choose  the  good;  rather  his  predicament  is  that  he  has 
inherited  a  mistaken  bent  in  his  will,  '’a  native  tendency  prone  and 
inclined  to  all  manner  of  evil,"  but  never  hopelessly  enslaved  to  evil.^  In 
this  insistence  on  sinful  man’s  retention  of  the  freedom  to  determine  the 
shape  of  his  own  existence  by  overcoming  the  inherited  tendency  to  evil, 
Menno  strikes  out  on  another  way  than  that  of  the  Augustinianism  of  the 
magisterial  Reformers.  He  readily  acknowledges  that  all  men  are  bom  a 
part  of  a  sinful  humanity;  "all  men  by  nature,  tendency  and  spirit  are 
according  to  their  first  birth  and  origin  after  the  flesh."^^  Nevertheless, 
he  does  not  suggest  that  the  inheritance  of  this  tendency  to  evil  reduces 
man  to  a  status  of  utter  helplessness  in  determining  his  redemption 
through  the  grace  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ. 

Sin,  The  Flesh,  and  the  Worid 

In  Menno’s  theology  sin  is  the  will’s  disobedience  to  the  com¬ 
mands  of  God  prompted  by  its  residence  in  the  flesh  and  the  world.  This 
understanding  of  sin  is  the  inevitable  correlate  of  his  insistence  both  on 
man’s  innate  capacity  for  voluntary  submission  to  God  and  on  man’s 
inherited  tendency  to  evil.  Man’s  will,  free  and  capable  of  "obedience 
unto  righteousness,"^  resides  in  a  sinful  body  and  a  sinful  world.  When  it 
is  submissive  to  the  flesh,  it  is  disobedient;  when  it  is  submissive  to  the 
spirit,  it  is  obedient.  The  antithesis  of  obedience  and  disobedience  is 
paralleled  by  an  antithesis  between  spirit  and  flesh,  flesh  which  is  to  be 
crucified  because  of  its  sinfulness.^^  That  man’s  flesh  is  sinful  is  a  car¬ 
dinal  facet  of  Menno’s  thought  and  may  be  reasonably  designated  as  the 
cause  of  the  will’s  bias  to  sin  even  though  Menno  refrains  from  explicitly 
stating  this  causality. 

The  sinfulness  of  the  flesh,  antithetical  to  the  righteousness  of  the 
spirit,  is  suggested  by  three  aspects  of  Menno’s  theology:  his  teaching  (1) 
on  the  incarnation  of  Christ,  (2)  on  sin  in  believers,  and  (3)  on  the  church 
in  its  struggle  with  the  world. 

First,  there  is  Menno’s  teaching  on  Christ’s  incarnation.  He  was 
involved  in  an  extended  controversy  with  the  minor  Reformers  of  north¬ 
ern  Germany  on  the  question  of  his  Christology,^^  especially  his  espousal 
of  the  theory  of  the  celestial  flesh  of  Christ.  The  more  he  was  pressed  on 
this  point,  the  more  adamant  he  became  in  defense  of  the  scripturality 
and  orthodoxy  of  his  interpretation.  In  his  concern  to  preserve  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  redemption  as  physically  effected  in  the  body  of  Christ,  which  had 
to  be  unstained,  he  saw  only  two  alternatives:  either  Christ’s  body  "went 
forth  from  His  Father,  became  flesh  in  Mary,  the  Lord  Himself  from 
heaven,"^^  or  Christ’s  body  is  of  Mary’s  flesh  and  we  have  "an  earthly 
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creature  of  the  unclean  and  sinful  flesh  of  Adam  as  our  Savior."^^ 
Because  he  considered  the  flesh  of  Adam  to  be  sinful,  perverse,  and 
defective,  Menno  chose  the  former  alternative.  When  the  Word  became 
flesh,  both  the  deity  and  humanity  came  originally  from  God  the  Father. 
Menno  writes,  for  example,  that  "Christ  says  that  His  flesh  came  from 
heaven" and  that  the  Son  "did  not  become  flesh  of  Mary,  but  in 
Mary."^ 

It  is  Menno’s  concept  of  the  sinfulness  of  the  flesh  ^^ch  leads 

him  to  this  celestial-flesh  Christology  rather  than  any  reservations  about 

the  "two  natures"  definition  of  the  Formulary  of  Chalcedon.  He  confesses 

in  Chalcedonian  terms  that  in  Jesus  Christ  there  are  two  natures  present 

in  one  being  or  person.^^  Yet  both  of  these  natures  have  their  beginning 

with  God  in  heaven.  "Christ  Jesus,  as  to  His  origin,  is  not  earthly  man, 

that  is,  a  fruit  of  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Adam.  He  is  the  heavenly  fruit  or 
58 

man.*^ 

The  question  of  Menno’s  understanding  of  the  flesh,  manifest  in 
his  adoption  of  the  celestial-flesh  Christology,  has  elicited  considerable 
controversy  among  his  interpreters.  Leonard  Verduin,^^  for  example,  is 
inclined  to  the  opinion  that  Menno  enunciates  a  less  than  Christian  view 
of  human  nature  and  a  seriously  distorted  doctrine  of  Adam’s  fall.  Irvin 
E.  Burkhart  draws  a  similar  conclusion,  only  to  offer  a  qualification  on 
further  study.  In  his  article,  "Menno  Simons  on  the  Incarnation,"^  he 
suggests  that  Menno’s  theory  of  the  incarnation  of  Christ  displays  his  con¬ 
viction  that  man’s  body  is  inherently  evil,  a  conviction  which  embraces  not 
only  the  Valentinian  Gnostic  idea  of  the  means  of  the  Lord’s  birth  but 
also  its  radical  dualism  in  the  belief  that  evil  is  inherent  in  matter.  In  a 
correction  to  this  reading  of  Menno^^  Burkhart  maintains  that  when 
Menno  speaks  of  the  flesh  as  evil,  he  refers  to  the  sinful  nature  which  was 
Adam’s  after  the  fall  rather  than  to  his  material  body  per  se.  Even  with 
the  evidence  offered  in  his  corrected  interpretation  of  Menno,  Burkhart  is 
not  altogether  convincing;  there  is  apparent  in  the  celestial-flesh  Christol¬ 
ogy  a  dualism  in  which  man’s  corporeality  and  natural  physical  composi¬ 
tion  are  regarded  as  inherently  unworthy  vehicles  for  the  revelation  of 
God  in  Jesus  Christ. 

Thus,  into  Menno’s  doctrine  of  sin  there  is  introduced  another 
element.  Since  sin  is  disobedience  to  the  divine  commandments,  the 
locus  of  sin  is  man’s  will;  man  sins  as  he  surrenders  to  the  evil  bent  of  his 
will  and  follows  his  natural  inclination  to  disobey  the  divine  law  for  man. 
Now,  in  his  teaching  on  the  incarnation  Menno  is  suggesting  that  man’s 
physical  nature  is  sinful,  that  "nothing  good  dwells"  in  it,^^  that  it  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the  devil.^^  Rather  than  being  trans¬ 
formed  and  made  righteous  through  the  work  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  flesh  is 
to  be  rejected  by  the  disciple  of  Christ.  Salvation  for  the  truly  penitent- 
effected  through  the  incarnation,  ministry,  death,  and  resurrection  of 
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Christ— is  release  ’’from  their  poor,  unsatisfactory  evil  flesh,  over  the 
manifest  errors  and  faults  of  their  weak  lives.”^ 

The  second  evidence  that  Menno  considers  human  flesh  to  be 
sinful  is  his  teaching  on  sin  in  believers.  Although  the  genius  of  the 
Anabaptist  movement  is  its  dedication  to  the  calling  of  men  to  commit¬ 
ment  in  Christian  discipleship,  Menno  is  realistic  in  his  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  even  the  righteous  disciples  of  Christ  engage  in  some  dis¬ 
obedience  to  their  Master.  ’’Think  not,  beloved  reader,  that  we  boast  of 
being  perfect  and  without  sins.  Not  at  all.  As  for  me  I  confess  that  often 
my  prayer  is  mixed  with  sin  and  my  righteousness  with  unrighteous¬ 
ness.””^  This  personal  confession  sets  the  tone  for  Menno’s  pastoral 
work  and  theological  reflection.  Rather  than  suggesting  that  with  the 
baptism  of  the  believer  he  begins  an  existence  without  sin,  Menno  teaches 
that  even  a  true  believer  is  guilty  of  disobedience. 

We  are  not  cleansed  in  baptism  of  inherited  sinful  nature 
which  is  in  our  fleshy  so  that  it  is  entirely  destroyed  in  us,  for 
it  remains  with  us  after  baptism.  But  since  the  merciful 
Father,  from  whom  descended  all  good  and  perfect  gifts, 
has  graciously  given  us  the  most  holy  faith,  through  His  holy 
Word;  therefore  we  declare  in  the  baptism  we  receive  that 
we  desire  to  die  unto  inherent  sinful  nature,  and  destroy  it, 
so  that  it  will  no  longer  be  master  in  our  mortal  bodies, 
even  though  such  true  believers  are  often  overcome  by  sin. 
As  John  observes.  Whosoever  is  born  of  God  doth  not  com¬ 
mit  sin;  for  his  seed  remaineth  in  him;  and  he  cannot  sin, 
because  he  is  bom  of  God.^ 

Implicit  in  Menno’s  thinking  about  sin  in  believers  is  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  "committing  sin”  and  "having  sin.”^^  On  the  one  hand  the 
true  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ  has  freely  elected  to  reject  the  life  of  dis¬ 
obedience.  Even  when  Menno  personally  confesses  the  presence  of  sin  in 
his  life,  he  immediately  affirms  the  totaliter  aliter  of  the  Christian  life.^ 
Christians  are 

to  regulate  themselves  in  their  weakness  to  the  word,  com¬ 
mandments,  ordinances.  Spirit,  rule,  example,  and  measure 
of  Christ,  as  the  Scriptures  teach;  for  they  are  in  Christ  and 
Christ  is  in  them;  and  therefore  they  live  no  longer  in  the 
old  life  of  sin  after  the  earthly  Adam  (weakness 
excepted) 

The  man  of  faith  is  not  to  commit  sin,  for  his  responsive  appropriation  of 
the  grace  of  God  manifested  in  Jesus  Christ  means  a  new  birth,  a  trans¬ 
location  from  carnality  to  spirituality,  from  disobedience  to  obedience. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  even  the  faithful  disciple  'has  sin’ 
because  his  flesh  is  sinful.  After  baptism  the  believer  finds  that  he  still 
continues  with  the  remnants  of  a  sinfril  nature  inherited  from  Adam.  As 
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long  as  he  is  of  a  corrupt  nature,  that  is,  impregnated  with  "the  lusts  or 
desire  of  our  flesh  contrary  to  God’s  Law,"^®  he  must  struggle  not  to  com¬ 
mit  sins  of  disobedience.  Thus,  Menno  acknowledges  sin  in  believers, 
both  in  the  sense  of  original  sin  and  of  actual  sin,  for  while  man  lives  in 
the  sinful  flesh  transmitted  by  Adam  to  all  his  posterity,^^  he  must  con¬ 
tend  to  overcome  an  inherent  evil  by  crucifying  the  flesh. 

As  a  third  point,  Menno’s  conception  of  the  true  church  in  its 
struggle  with  the  world  is  another  dimension  of  his  affirmation  of  the  sin¬ 
fulness  of  the  flesh.  Here  the  antithesis  of  obedience  and  disobedience, 
spirit  and  flesh  is  seen  on  a  wider  horizon;  namely  the  antithesis  between 
the  community  of  the  faithful  disciples  of  Christ  and  the  world,  the  evil, 
godless,  bloody,  blind  world  which  is  the  arena  of  fleshly  activity.^^  Thus, 
the  Christian’s  participation  in  the  glorified  humanity  of  Christ  also 
entails  a  disavowal  of  and  separation  from  this  sinful  world.  He  is  "to  die 
unto  the  world  and  unto  the  flesh."^^ 

A  complete  theology  of  Menno  Simons  would  have  to  center  in 
his  vision  of  the  restitution  of  the  primitive  church  of  the  Apostles.  In  this 
essay  it  must  suffice  to  indicate  that  Menno’s  ecclesiology  includes  his 
conviction  that  the  chmch  is  engaged  in  continual  warfare  with  the  world 
in  order  to  preserve  its  existence  and  maintain  its  integrity.  The  evil 
world  is  antithetical  to  the  true  church  of  Christ,  which  is  known  by  its 
unadulterated,  pure  doctrine,  by  a  scriptiual  use  of  the  sacramental  signs, 
by  obedience  to  the  Word  of  God,  by  unfeigned  brotherly  love,  by  a  bold 
confession  of  God  and  Christ,  and  by  oppression  and  tribulation  at  the 
hands  of  the  world.^^  It  is  therefore  necessary  that  in  order  to  secure  this 
pmity  of  life,  teaching,  and  structure  the  church  be  separated  from  the 
world  and  the  world  be  extirpated  from  the  church.  And  as  a  con¬ 
sequence  of  this  separation  the  church  must  sustain  the  persecution  of  a 
world  angered  by  the  Christian  call  for  men  to  renounce  their  worldly 
lives.^^ 

In  apostolic  fashion  the  true  church  is  to  be  separated  from  the 
world.  Here  Menno  is  unyielding.  "The  entire  evangelical  Scriptures 
teach  us  that  the  church  of  Christ  was  and  is,  in  doctrine,  life,  and  wor¬ 
ship,  a  people  separated  from  the  world."^  The  pure,  spotless  church  is 
by  nature  withdrawn  from  a  world  the  characteristic  of  which  is  carnality, 
i.e.,  idolatry,  immorality,  cruelty,  drunkenness,  luxury,  pride,  greed,  dis¬ 
obedience,  rebellion,  vanity.^^  Only  the  church  of  Antichrist,  which  is  the 
congregation  of  the  imrighteous  committed  to  the  Prince  of  Evil,  would 
conform  itself  to  this  world.^  Although  Menno  does  not  push  this  con¬ 
cept  of  separation  from  the  world  to  the  pitch  of  literalness  that  led  the 
Hutterian  Brethren  of  Moravia  to  live  in  communal  households,  he  did 
demand  that  the  true  church  be  separated  from  the  wicked,  godless  world. 

Moreover,  as  a  corollary,  Menno  demands  that  the  evil  of  the 
world  be  extracted  from  the  church  through  the  use  of  the  ban  and  shun- 
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ning.^  The  primary  reason^^  for  the  employment  of  the  ban  in  church 
discipline  is  the  protection  of  the  church;  it  is  the  scriptural  device  sanc¬ 
tioned  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  church  by  guarding  it  against  the  pol¬ 
lution  of  the  world.^^  The  church  excommunicates  in  order  that  it  will 
"not  be  deceived  by  the  erroneous  doctrine  of  the  false  spirits  and  con¬ 
taminated  by  their  carnal,  vain  life."^^ 

The  church’s  endeavor  to  maintain  its  purity  is  not  the  most 
serious  aspect  of  its  struggle  with  the  world,  for  it  is  also  engaged  against 
the  world  for  its  very  existence.  As  a  spiritual  reality  taking  its  form  from 
Jesus  Christ,  the  church  is  opposed  by  the  carnal  reality  of  the  world. 
Menno  sees  all  of  history  in  the  perspective  of  the  antithesis  between  the 
people  of  God  committed  to  obey  his  will  and  the  people  of  the  world 
committed  to  do  evil  and  to  destroy  the  community  of  God’s  people. 
From  Cain  and  Abel  to  Menno’s  own  era  the  true  church  has  borne  the 
full  brunt  of  persecution  and  suffering  at  the  hands  of  the  evil  gener¬ 
ations.^  Obedience  to  Christ,  love  of  God  and  neighbor,  pure  doctrine 
and  scriptural  observance  of  church  ordinances  and  discipline-- 

these  the  whole  world  today  oppresses  with  all  its  strength, 
with  both  shoulders  and  horns,  not  willing  that  Jesus  Christ, 
blessed  forever,  should  reign  over  them.  They  persecute, 
banish,  bum,  murder,  and  destroy  all  those  who  teach  and 
uphold  the  glory,  praise,  honor,  will  and  commandments  of 
the  Lord.^^ 

Menno  therefore  comforts  his  people  to  assume  with  faith  and  courage 
the  lot  of  their  Master,  who  himself  suffered  because  of  the  evil  of  the 
world;  they  too  should  anticipate  martyrdom  as  a  result  of  the  world’s 
fundamental  enmity  to  God’s  people.^  This  is  the  essential  dualism  of 
the  Anabaptist  theology  of  history.  History  is  the  contest  between  the 
people  of  God  and  the  powers  of  this  world,  a  contest  which  presses  to 
final  decision  through  the  suffering  of  the  martyrs.”^^ 

Conclusion 

As  a  conclusion  to  this  analysis  of  the  meaning  of  sin  in  Menno’s 
theology,  we  can  offer  several  summary  statements: 

First,  Menno  considers  the  root  sin  to  be  man’s  disobedience  of 
the  commandments  of  God,  a  disobedience  which  is  outlined  in  a  particu¬ 
laristic  fashion.  The  theme  of  disobedience  resounds  throughout  his  writ¬ 
ings  as  the  antithesis  of  obedience,  the  cardinal  aspect  of  the  life  of  the 
Christian  disciple. 

Second,  all  men  are  disobedient.  As  a  consequence  of  Adam’s 
own  transgression  against  the  divine  will,  every  man  inherits  a  native 
tendency  to  and  preference  for  evil.  The  universal  condition  of  man  is 
possession  of  this  sinful  nature  which,  rather  than  being  the  loss  of  the 
will’s  freedom  to  determine  one’s  spiritual  destiny,  is  a  natural  bias  for 
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disobeying  God  and  rejecting  his  grace. 

Third,  a  man  must  struggle  to  overcome  his  inherited  tendency  to 
evil  as  long  as  he  continues  to  live  in  the  flesh  which  is  sinful  and  in  the 
world  which  is  evil.  The  antithesis  between  obedience  and  disobedience  is 
mirrored  in  a  basic  dualism  within  history,  namely,  an  antithesis  between 
grace  and  sin,  spirit  and  flesh,  the  people  of  God  and  the  world.^ 
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Chapter  10 


The  New  Creature:  Menno  Simons’  Understanding 
of  the  Christian  Faith 

William  M.  Stoesz 

What  is  Menno  Simons’  understanding  of  the  origin  and  progress 
of  faith  in  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  individual  believer?  To  ask  this 
question  is  to  explore  the  understanding  of  the  groundwork  of  the 
Christian  life  of  this  Christian  teacher,  and  to  answer  it  is  to  measure  the 
stature  and  scope  of  the  man. 

Menno  emphasized  strongly  the  experiential  nature  of  faith.  To 
say  this  is  not  to  deny  that  he  had  a  mind  or  had  thoughts  about  the 
nature  of  Christianity,  nor  that  he  regarded  seriously  the  definition  and 
communication  of  doctrine.  To  be  sure,  as  has  recently  been  well  said, 
Menno  was  an  ’’irregular”  rather  than  a  ’’regular”  theologian;  ^  he  was 
some  sort  of  theologian.  But  to  convert,  to  exhort  to  improved  moral 
behavior,  to  render  hving  the  faith  of  his  hearers  and  readers  was  ever  his 
aim. 

It  is  important  in  this  connection  to  notice  the  strong  emphasis 
on  ’’power”  and  ”activity”  in  the  Writings.  Spiritual  reality  must  by  its  very 
nature  express  itself;  it  cannot  remain  hidden  but  must  find  expression.^ 
He  speaks  of  God  not  as  a  being  but  as  a  power  or  activity.  The  three 
persons  of  the  Trinity  are  ”names,  activities,  and  powers”  to  him.^  A  false 
doctrine  of  the  members  of  the  Godhead  would  rob  them  of  their  power, 
and  make  of  God  an  empty  name.^ 

God’s  work  is  not  keeping  a  dead  letter,  an  imitation,  nor  is 
it  the  sounding  of  bells  and  organs  and  singing;  but  it  is  a 
heavenly  power,  a  vital  moving  of  the  Holy  Ghost  which 
ignites  the  hearts  and  minds  of  believers;  pervades,  com¬ 
forts,  anoints,  encourages,  rouses,  and  stirs;  makes  joyful 
and  happy  in  God. 

Power  is  not  merely  enabling  power,  but  a  driving  power,  that  impels  men 
and  carries  them  forward,  though  to  be  sure  not  against  their  will.^  ”The 
new  birth,”  he  says,  "consists,  verily,  not  in  water  nor  in  words;  but  it  is  the 
heavenly,  living,  and  quickening  power  of  God  in  our  hearts  which  flows 
forth  from  God....”^  Menno  speaks  of  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  from 
on  high,  of  the  power  of  Christ  within  one,  and  of  the  power  of  God  in  the 
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regeneration  of  man.^ 

Faith  too  is  a  power.  Faith  is  a  gift  from  God,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  an  empty,  formal  gift:  ”It  is  an  effective  gift,  the  power  of  God.” 
The  true  faith  has  "drive,  power,  effect,  and  fruit."^  In  defining  the  word 
"leaven”  as  used  in  Scripture,  he  says  that  it  stands  for  "the  Word  and  its 
power,  or,  if  you  prefer,  for  faith  and  its  power."^  Faith  is  an  experienced 
reality.  Only  he  who  has  experienced  the  power  of  faith  knows  what  it  is. 

Faith  As  an  Activity  of  the  Mind 

Before  there  can  be  faith  there  must  have  been  the  expression  of 
the  Word,  preferably  in  preaching,  though  it  can  also  be  expressed  in  con¬ 
versation  or  in  print.^®  And  before  words  can  have  any  effect,  they  must 
first  of  all  be  understood.  It  is  one  of  Menno’s  chief  arguments  against 
the  baptism  of  infants  that  infants  cannot  understand  the  words  of  God 
and  therefore  cannot  become  regenerate.^^  In  telling  the  story  of  his  own 
conversion,  he  says  that  he  for  a  long  time  rejected  what  the  Scriptures 
plainly  were  saying,  but  that  God  did  not  give  up,  did  not  withdraw  his 
love  and  grace  toward  him,  but  converted  him  to  another  mind,  clearing 
the  way  for  the  process  of  salvation  to  go  on.  It  is  necessary  that  the  love 
and  grace  of  God  "be  grasped  and  understood  with  the  inward  eyes  of  the 
mind  and  through  the  unction  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 

Thus,  for  faith  to  arise  in  a  man  there  has  to  be  first  of  all  the 
ability  to  understand  verbal  communication,  and  he  must  have  arrived  at 
an  age  of  discretion.  Then  the  Word  has  to  be  presented  to  him.  This 
presentation  must  be  accompanied  by  the  Spirit  for  anything  to  happen. 
Man  as  he  is  by  nature  cannot  understand  the  things  of  God  unless  the 
Spirit  enlightens  him.  For  example,  when  the  Spirit  departed  from  Peter 
he  fell  into  sinful  denial  of  Christ,  but  when  the  Spirit  returned  he  was 
able  again  to  imderstand  and  feel  the  significance  of  what  he  had  done.^ 

Once  having  understood  the  Word  through  the  unction  of  the 
Spirit,  man  is  still  free  to  accept  or  reject,  to  believe  or  to  disbelieve. 
Those  who  choose  to  disbelieve,  who  of  set  purpose  refuse  to  be  in  sub¬ 
jection  to  the  Word  and  Spirit,  commit  the  very  grevious  sin  against  the 
Holy  Spirit.  If  they  continue  impenitently  in  this  rejection,  it  is  a  sign  that 
they  are  doomed  to  eternal  damnation. But  on  the  other  hand  man 
may  choose  to  believe.  Encouraged  by  the  Spirit  he  may  accept  as  true 
the  Word  that  has  been  expressed  toward  him,  being  moved  by  the 
manifest  benefit  of  the  grace  of  God.^  This  is  the  beginning  of  faith,  an 
accepting  as  true  the  verbal  word  of  God  after  being  enlightened  by  The 
Spirit.  Faith  is  the  accepting  of  the  words  of  God  as  the  Word  of  God, 
issuing  in  reliance  in  life  on  the  promises  God  has  made  in  his  holy 
WorcL^”  Faith  includes  the  belief  of  the  words  of  God,  accepting  them  as 
true;  but  it  means  much  more  than  this,  for  it  means  belief  of  the  Word  of 
God,  accepting  God  for  what  he  is,  as  he  has  revealed  himself  in  the 
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living,  spiritually  incandescent  Word.  Faith,  in  other  words,  is  not  solely 
intellectual  in  character. 

The  Authority  of  the  Mind 

Menno  is  not  partial  to  any  claims  of  the  discursive  reason  to 
have  authority  in  the  ordering  of  one’s  spiritual  life.  A  settled  mind,  he 
says,  rests  on  faith  and  not  on  continued  disputing.  The  testimony  of  the 
Scriptures  is  to  be  followed  always,  and  cannot  be  broken  by  syllogisms. 

Nor  does  he  want  to  allow  ordinary  human  "reasonableness"  to 
have  any  final  authority.  He  cites  Abraham  as  an  example  of  one  who 
trusted  in  God  with  his  whole  heart,  trusting  in  the  promise,  the  Word  of 
God,  and  who  therefore  humbled  his  reason  and  wisdom  and  did  not  fol¬ 
low  sense  or  flesh. He  pleads  with  his  readers  to  silence  their  camad 
reason  and  to  acknowledge  the  truth,  to  hearken  to  Christ,  to  believe  and 
obey. 

He  does  not  on  this  account  eschew  reason  entirely.  More  than 
once  he  appeals,  in  pressing  a  point  to  his  readers,  for  them  to  listen  to 
the  claims  of  reason  and  Scripture. Both  are  expected  to  carry  weight, 
though  to  be  sure  the  appeal  to  the  Scriptures  is  what  really  determines 
the  verdict.  That  reason,  as  understanding  based  on  common  sense  and 
as  connected  thought,  has  any  authority  at  all  comes  from  the  fact  that  the 
law  of  nature  which  governs  what  is  reasonable  in  the  ordinary  sense  was 
instituted  by  the  Word  of  God  out  of  love  for  mankind  and  the  created 
world.^  But  while  reason  and  the  law  of  nature  have  validity,  they  are 
superseded  by  the  latest  and  the  definitive  form  in  which  the  Word  of 
God  was  given,  i.e.,  in  Christ  Jesus.^^  Since  Christians  participate  in  the 
new  creature,  Christ  Jesus,  they  are  to  be  governed  by  the  Spirit  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  new  creature,  rather  than  by  the  principles  of  the  fal¬ 
len  creation.^^  It  is  the  Holy  Spirit  who  is  to  guide  the  thoughts  of  the 
reborn;  the  members  of  the  body  of  Christ  all  share  in  the  mind  of  Christ 
who  was  the  revelation  of  God  also  in  whatever  his  mind  thought.^ 

We  may  say  that  faith  is  an  activity  of  mind  in  two  ways:  (1)  in 
laying  hold  of  the  promises  and  commands  of  God  given  in  his  Word,  in 
simply  understanding  their  meaning,  and  (2)  the  activity  of  the  mind  in 
those  in  whom  rebirth  is  taking  its  course  both  in  thinking  connectedly 
through  the  unction  of  the  Spirit  and  in  thinking  the  thoughts  of  Christ 
after  him.  Those  who  are  not  reborn  have  the  basic  ability  to  think  con¬ 
nectedly  and  reasonably,  but  not  having  the  Spirit  they  are  not  able  to 
come  to  a  sound  imderstanding. 

Faith  Working  as  Repentance 

When  the  Spirit  has  moved  the  heart  of  man  to  faith  so  that  he 
believes  the  Word  of  God,  holding  Christ  in  the  "treasure  box  of  the 
mind,"^  then  the  next  stage  of  salvation  begins.  Repentance  just  as  well 
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as  begiiinmg  faith  is  a  gift  of  God,  and  it  too  is  something  which  is  felt  and 
experienced;  it  too  is  a  real  power  operating  in  the  hearts  of  men.^^ 
Penitence  is  spoken  of  on  the  one  hand  as  the  result  of  the  working  of  the 
Word  and  on  the  other  as  the  working  of  the  Spirit;  it  is  also  spoken  of  as 
the  activity  of  man.^  The  relationship  is  that  the  Spirit  and  Word 
together  move  until  man  of  his  own  free  will  accedes  to  their  moving. 
The  Spirit  is  spoken  of  as  cooperating  with  man  in  man’s  salvation.^^ 

Repentance  is  the  real  means  by  which  the  new  birth  comes 
about.  It  is  a  necessary  outgrowth  of  true  faith.  When  one  has  once 
understood  who  God  is,  by  the  reception  of  the  Word  through  the  unction 
of  the  Spirit,  then  rejecting  God  is  simply  to  choose  one’s  own  damnation; 
and  accepting  God  is  to  fear  him  and  to  act  on  that  fear,  for  one  recog¬ 
nizes  that  he  is  a  rewarder  of  those  who  seek  him  and  a  judge  of  those 
who  do  not.^  Repentance  is  seen  as  constituted  of  two  parts:  the  fear  of 
God  and  the  new  life.^  Each  of  them  is  understood  as  a  function  of  the 
working  of  faith. 

Faith  Working  in  Fear 

Faith  works  in  fear  as  a  direct  outgrowth  of  faith  working  in 
belief,  in  acceptance  of  all  the  words  of  God,  the  "threatening  commands 
as  well  as  the  consoling  Gospel."^  Belief  which  recognizes  God  for  what 
he  is,  as  one  who  punishes  sins,  who  has  said  that  the  wages  of  sin  is 
death,  will  lead  to  fear  of  the  eternal  punishment  of  sin.  Fear  arises  from 
the  accepting  as  true  the  words  of  God  relating  to  the  judgment  and  wrath 
of  God;  the  heart  "becomes  affrighted,  fears,  and  is  amazed  before 
God."^^  Fear  is  reaUy  the  power  by  which  man  is  cleansed  from  sin,  it  is 
the  power  which  "expels,  buries,  slays,  crushes  and  destroys  the  sins  of 
believers."^^  The  redeemed  "by  the  fear  of  their  God  dare  not  speak  any¬ 
thing  but  the  truth."^^  Even  original  sin  is  broken  in  its  power  over  the 
believer  by  the  "pure  fear  of  the  Lord,  which  proceeds  from  a  true  faith 
through  the  Word  of  the  Lord...."^  Fear  leads  man  to  mortification  of 
the  desires  of  the  flesh,  which  is  necessary  before  renewal  may  be 
instituted.  By  mortiOcation  the  power  of  one’s  disobedient  flesh  to 
determine  one’s  actions  and  outlook  is  loosed,  and  a  dying  to  the  Adamic 
nature  takes  place.  This  mortification  is  not  easy,  but  proceeds  only  in 
great  anguish  and  travail.^^  This  fear  continues  in  such  an  extreme  form 
until  God  again  raises  man  up  out  of  the  pains  of  the  death  of  the  old 
nature.^  God,  for  Menno,  is  not  a  sweet  friend  with  whom  one  walks 
and  talks  pleasantly.  Rather  God  is  an  omnipotent  righteous  ruler  before 
whom  one  must  tremble  in  awe,  and  whom  one  must  needs  obey.  Menno 
fully  recognized  the  "otherness"  of  God;  and  this  otherness  is  always  seen 
to  have  a  moral  framework  and  moral  implications. 
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Faith  Working  in  Renewal 

Here  we  come  to  the  center  of  Menno’s  thought.  Everything 
heretofore  spoken  of  has  been  pointing  to  faith  working  in  renewal,  and 
everything  which  follows  presupposes  it.  We  have  here  to  speak  of  the 
"new  creature"  resulting  from  faith  working  in  repentance.  Faith  working 
in  renewal  lays  hold  on  the  promises  of  God;  it  recognizes  the  love  with 
which  God  loves  man  and  man  loves  God  in  return.  This  love  leads  to 
obedience  to  God,  and  issues  in  true  righteousness,  and  in  the  fulfilling  of 
the  Law.^^ 

Menno  considers  the  new  creatme  as  more  important  than  any 
other  part  of  Christian  faith  and  experience:  "In  Christ  Jesus  neither  cir¬ 
cumcision  availeth  anything,  nor  uncircumcision,  but  a  new  creature."^ 
In  an  important  piece  of  writing  which  was  intended  as  a  defense  of  his 
faith  before  John  4  Lasco  he  says. 

This,  in  brief,  is  my  position  and  conviction  concerning  that 
which  takes  place  in  the  Christian  church;  namely,  that 
before  God  neither  baptism,  nor  Supper,  nor  any  other  out¬ 
ward  ordinances  avail,  if  partaken  of  without  Spirit  and  the 
new  creation.  But  before  God,  only  faith,  love.  Spirit  and 
the  new  creation  or  regeneration  avail,  as  Paul  plainly 
shows.^^ 

This  passage  takes  on  added  significance  as  indicative  of  Menno’s  true 
position,  in  that  Menno  must  have  known  that  one  reason  d  Lasco  had 
asked  for  a  written  defense  from  him  was  that  he  wanted  a  basis  on  which 
to  differentiate  the  followers  of  Menno  from  the  followers  of  David  Joris 
who  among  other  things  de-emphasized  the  value  of  outward  ceremonies 
and  who  were  to  be  banned  from  the  province  of  East  Friesland.^  Yet 
Menno  was  willing  to  put  himself  on  record  as  regarding  the  new 
creation,  a  spiritual  reality  having  its  locus  beyond  external  forms,  as 
more  important  than  the  scriptural  ordinances  of  the  church. 

Franklin  Littell  has  made  us  all  aware  of  the  importance  of  the 
theme  of  the  restitution  of  the  apostolic  church  among  the  Anabaptists, 
and  this  is  certainly  present  in  Menno.^^  But  it  does  not  do  justice  to 
Menno’s  valuing  of  the  new  creature  over  the  gathered  and  ordered 
church,  though  to  be  sure  the  gathered  and  ordered  church  flows  neces¬ 
sarily  out  of  the  effecting  of  the  new  creation.  The  restitution  for  which 
Menno  looks  is  not  merely  of  the  church  but  of  the  fallen  creation. 

Adam  and  Eve  were  originally  created  in  the  image  of  God. 
They  were  a  pure  and  spotless  creation,  patterned  and  created  after  the 
Word  of  God  himself.^^  But  in  the  Fall  they  lost  their  original  "sonship 
and  purity,"  so  that  they  and  all  their  seed  became  corrupt  and  sinful. 
Then,  since  a  restitution  of  man’s  original  sinless  nature  was  necessary, 
"the  pure  Word  of  God,  Jesus  Christ,  the  Creator,  who  Himself  issued 
commandments  to  Adam  and  condemned  him. ..instituted  Himself  in 
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Adam’s  stead.. .He  Himself  became  Adam  in  the  flesh.'’^^  In  this  restored 
nature  all  the  reborn  participate.  This  participation  is  an  actual  experi¬ 
ential  participation,  an  actual  communion  of  the  flesh  of  Christ.^ 

By  virtue  of  this  participation  men  are  made  just.  This  justifi¬ 
cation  is  more  than  a  mere  imputation  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ  to 
the  accoimt  of  man.  Menno  quotes  the  text  from  Genesis  15  which  says 
that  Abraham’s  faith  is  counted  to  him  for  righteousness.  But  when  he 
comes  to  explain  what  this  means  to  Christians  of  his  own  time,  it  turns 
out  that  it  is  not  something  in  the  promises  that  is  counted  to  Christians 
for  righteousness,  but  it  is  the  trust  in  the  promises  that  itself  constitutes 
righteousness.^^ 

It  is  Christ,  to  be  sure,  who  has  "paid  and  fulflUed  the  eternal 
righteousness  of  the  righteous  God,"^  thereby  conquering  sin,  condemn¬ 
ing  the  power  of  sin  in  the  flesh  of  all  mankind;  but  the  effect  and  purpose 
of  this  is  "in  order  that  the  righteousness  of  the  law  might  be  fulfilled  in 
us,  who  walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit."^^  We  depend  on  the 
victory  of  Christ  over  death  and  sin,  but  the  righteousness  which  God  sees 
when  he  looks  at  us  is  at  least  in  part  our  righteousness:  those  accepting 
Christ  "are  in  a  state  of  grace  for  Christ’s  sake...for  by  faith  they  are  bom 
of  him."^  The  state  of  grace  is  thus  the  accomplished  fact  of  the  new 
creation. 

Renewal  does  not  occur  all  at  once: 

Behold,  worthy  reader,  all  those  who  sincerely  believe  in 
this  glorious  love  of  God,  this  abundant,  great  blessing  of 
grace  in  Christ  Jesus,  manifested  toward  us,  are  progres¬ 
sively  renewed  through  faith....^^ 

Nevertheless  renewal  constitutes  a  real  change  in  the  makeup  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual.  It  results  in  his  partaking  in  the  body  of  Christ,  flesh  of  his  flesh, 
bone  of  his  bone,  though  once  totally  ignorant  of  spiritual  things.  It  is  a 
sharing  of  his  heavenly  nature,  having  been  bora  from  above  through  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  the  seed  of  the  divine  eternally  living  Word. 
The  seed  of  the  Word  even  has  physical  consequences  for  man,  in  that  he 
gains  an  obedient  flesh  thereby,^  even  as  the  sinless  flesh  of  Christ  was 
an  obedient  flesh.  Not  that  the  reborn  possess  this  nature  in  its  fullness. 
Christ  was  the  perfect  man,  the  image  of  God  on  earth,  and  it  is  necessary 
for  the  reborn  to  grow  to  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fullness  of 
Christ.^^ 

Several  factors  may  be  adduced  to  relieve  Menno  somewhat  from 
charges  of  holding  to  a  works-righteousness  perfectionism.  The  first  is  his 
explicit,  though  not  entirely  convincing,  rejection  of  the  idea  that  he 
regards  faith  as  having  a  merit  of  its  own;  rather,  he  says,  it  is  only 
because  God  attaches  the  promises  of  justification,  salvation,  purification, 
sanctifrcation,  and  eternal  life  that  man  becomes  just.^^  This  is  not 
entirely  convincing  because  he  elsewhere  concurs  in  the  position  that 
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there  is  one  good  work  which  saves  us,  namely  faith  ^^ch  brings  forth 
good  fniits.^^  Another  factor  limiting  the  charges  of  perfectionism  is  his 
repeated  contention  that  the  necessity  for  repentance  continues 
throughout  one’s  life.^ 

The  prototype  of  the  new  creature  is  the  incarnated  Word  in 
Jesus  Christ.  It  was  the  eternal  Word,  present  with  God  in  the  beginning, 
by  which  everything  and  especially  man  was  created,  v/inch  by  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  became  man  in  the  body  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  receiving 
nutrition  in  her  body  but  not  partaking  of  her  flesh  in  any  way.  As  the 
restored  creation  of  man,  Christ  was  "the  burning,  shining  light  of  the 
world,  the  true  pattern  of  all  virtue."^^  Christ  was  the  perfect  man,  to  the 
measure  of  the  stature  of  whom  all  the  reborn  are  to  grow.^  In  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  Old  Testament,  Christ  is  the  fulfillment  of  what  had  earlier 
been  only  shadows  and  figures.^^  He  is  the  fulfillment  of  all  righteous¬ 
ness,  which  had  been  present  previously  only  in  the  form  of  the  letter  or 
promise,  so  that  righteousness  is  now  an  abiding  spiritual  reality  in  him.^^ 
Those  who  are  reborn  participate  in  Christ  the  restorer  of  crea¬ 
tion.  Those  who  are  reborn  are  reborn  "of  God  the  Father  and  the 
powerful  seed  of  the  divine  Word  of  Christ  Jesus,"  after  the  hearing  of  the 
preached  Word  has  through  the  power  of  the  Spirit  aroused  faith  in  the 
believer They  are  transferred  from  the  disobedient  nature  of  Adam  to 
the  obedient  nature  of  Christ,  having  now  the  communion  of  the  flesh  of 
Christ.^  Yet  they  never  until  death  are  free  of  the  remnants  of  the 
Adamic  flesh  which  remain  to  draw  them  back  from  full  participation  in 
the  new  creation.  There  is  always  to  some  degree  a  tension,  a  warfare 
between  the  remnants  of  the  Adamic  flesh  and  the  reborn  nature.^^ 

This  participation  in  the  nature  and  body  of  Christ  is  a  corporate 
reality,  this  Menno  seems  to  see  no  necessity  to  defend  or  to  argue.  It 
means  a  real  communion  with  Christ,  not  merely  a  figurative  commimion, 
and  a  real  communion  with  others  who  are  thus  reborn.  The  reborn  are 
quite  literally  the  spiritual  body  of  Christ,  "flesh  of  his  flesh,  bone  of  his 
bone."^^  In  the  Holy  Supper,  the  Lord’s  Supper,  there  is  an  actual  com¬ 
munion  with  Christ.  Where  the  Supper  is  celebrated  with  the  "faith,  love, 
attentiveness,  peace,  unity  of  heart  and  mind"  which  are  to  be  character¬ 
istic  of  the  body  of  Christ  at  all  times  and  not  just  at  the  celebration  of  the 
Supper,  there  in  an  actual  sense  "Jesus  is  present  with  His  grace,  blood, 
cross,  and  death."^^  A  real  fellowship  with  Christ  himself  occurs,  an 
occasion  of  great  joy: 

Oh,  delightful  assembly  and  Christian  marriage  feast,  where 
no  gluttonous  eating  and  drinking  are  practiced,  nor  the 
wicked  vanity  of  pipes  and  drums  is  heard;  but  where  the 
hungry  consciences  are  fed  with  the  heavenly  bread  of  the 
divine  Word,  with  the  wine  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  where 
the  peaceful,  joyous  souls  sing  and  play  ^fore  the  Lord.^ 
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The  new  creature  as  a  corporate  reality  is  an  entity  distinct  from 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Its  internal  reality  is  not  known  outside  its  boimds, 
and  a  regimen  prevails  inside  which  is  not  known  elsewhere.  Natural 
love,  that  which  exists  between  husband  and  wife,  and  between  parents 
and  children,  is  only  an  analogy  to  the  spiritual  love  in  the  corporate  new 
creature,  spiritual  love  with  which  individuals  love  Christ  and  which  is  to 
constitute  the  bond  of  fellowship  within  the  fellowship.  This  spiritual  love 
is  a  "heavenly  marriage  bond  between  Christ  and  our  souls."^^ 

The  Church  as  New  Creature:  Metaphors  Describing  the  Church 

Several  major  metaphors  are  used  by  Menno  to  describe  the 
church.  One  of  these  is  that  of  the  kingdom,  of  which  Christ  is  the  only 
head.  This  metaphor  is  used  most  frequently  when  Menno  is  emphasizing 
the  necessity  of  obedience  to  Christ  as  over  against  respect  for  temporal 
or  secular  authority.  It  occurs  often  when  Menno  is  writing  to  or  about 
those  of  Miinsterite  persuasions.^  The  eschatological  factor  is  part  of 
this  metaphor:  one  day  Christ  will  return  and  rule  over  the  whole  earth 
as  he  now  rules  over  the  true  church.  The  kingdom  is  a  spiritual  king¬ 
dom,  and  not  a  literal  one.^^ 

Another  metaphor  is  that  of  the  body  of  Christ.  By  this  meta¬ 
phor  Menno  emphasizes  most  clearly  the  work  of  the  salvation  of  those 
who  are  members  of  it,  showing  the  continuity  of  the  work  of  redemption 
which  God  has  undertaken  in  the  incarnation  of  the  Word  in  Christ  Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  who  as  the  incarnate  Word  was  the  restored  creation  par 
excellence.  All  those  who  are  reborn  are  born  of  the  same,  the  only 
Word,  and  are  partakers  of  the  same  body,  the  same  flesh,  as  that  which 
Christ  Jesus  had.  As  Menno  repeats  over  and  over,  they  are  flesh  of  his 
flesh  and  bone  of  his  bone.^  The  body  of  Christ  was  a  pure  heavenly 
body  of  all  virtue,  and  the  continuation  of  his  body  is  also  pure.  The 
members  of  it  partake  in  the  nature  of  Christ,  they  are  united  and 
mingled  with  God  in  his  revealed  nature,  becoming  conformed  to  the 
image  of  the  Son. 

The  third  major  metaphor  used  to  describe  the  chmch  is  that  of 
the  bride  of  Christ.^^  This  metaphor  is  used  to  emphasize  the  purity  of 
the  church,  especially  in  connection  with  its  role  in  the  salvation  of  indi¬ 
viduals.  Only  from  a  pure  and  spotless  church  can  regenerate  children  of 
God  be  conceived.^^  Also,  the  contractual  nature  of  the  relationship  of 
the  individual  to  the  church  is  indicated  by  this  metaphor.  A  marri^e 
bond  is  not  a  forced  bond,  but  indicates  a  willing  love  from  both  sides. 

The  Church  as  New  Creature:  Outlines  of  the  Church 

Because  the  church  is  a  spiritual  reality,  it  may  not  be  entered 
into  by  any  outward  means.  The  baptism  of  water  does  not  avail  to  make 
one  a  member,  but  only  the  baptism  of  the  spirit  and  repentance.  Bap- 
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tism  is  only  an  acknowledgement  of  what  has  taken  place,  and  a  sign  that 
it  has  taken  place,  out  of  obedience  to  Christ  whom  one  now  seeks  to 
please  and  obey.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ban,  the  ordinance  of 
excommunication,  does  not  serve  to  separate  members  from  the  spiritual 
body  of  Christ  but  only  recognizes  a  separation  which  has  already  taken 
place.^^  This  recognition  that  a  spiritual  reality  can  be  regulated  only  by 
spiritual  means  and  not  by  any  temporal  means  is  also  the  basis  of 
rejection  of  external  force.  It  might  as  well  have  been  Roger  Williams 
who  said: 

Faith,  says  Paul,  is  not  every  man’s  possession,  but  it  is  a  gift 
of  God.  Now,  if  it  is  a  gift  of  God,  it  may  not  be  thrust  upon 
a  man  by  external  force  or  by  the  sword. 

For  Menno,  this  religious  liberty  was  a  feature  of  the  new  creature. 

The  outlines  of  the  body  of  Christ  are  quite  clear;  it  is  only 
seldom  that  it  may  not  be  determined  who  is  a  member  of  it  and  who  is 
not.  The  criteria  are  those  of  doctrine  and  life.  Both  must  be  pure  and 
after  the  example  of  Christ,  or  it  is  a  sure  sign  that  the  mind  of  the  person 
or  of  the  feUowship  has  not  been  renewed  after  the  image  of  Christ. 

The  outlines  of  the  body  of  Christ  are  to  be  more  strictly 
respected  than  any  merely  temporal  ties,  bonds  and  obligations  "after  the 
flesh."  This  is  particularly  true  when  it  comes  to  the  marriage  bond,  for 
the  greatest  danger  to  one  who  is  a  regenerate  Christian  comes  from 
those  unregenerate  who  are  closest  to  one  by  natural  ties.  It  is  here  that 
the  struggle  between  one’s  spirit  and  flesh  becomes  most  acute,  for 
although  the  natural  ties  bound  with  natural  love  are  important  and  to  be 
respected,  eternal  damnation  will  result  if  one  persists  in  preferring  them 
to  the  heavenly  marriage  bond  between  Christ  and  our  souls.^^  Similarly, 
parents  are  to  love  their  children  less  with  natural  love  than  with  spiritual 
love,  being  concerned  to  correct  their  faults,  teaching  them  the  fear  of  the 
Lord  by  which  alone  their  native  evil  disposition  may  be  overcome,  so  that 
they  too  will  become  members  of  the  spiritual  body  of  Christ.^^ 

It  is  permissible  to  have  relationships  with  people  who  are  out¬ 
side  the  body  of  Christ.  Menno  draws  a  distinction  between  com- 
municatio  (or  Koinonia),  which  is  descriptive  of  relationships  within  the 
body,  and  commertium  (commercium),  which  is  descriptive  of  relation¬ 
ships  one  may  have  with  those  outside  the  body.^  Relationships  of  the 
second  type  are  allowable  for  the  continuation  of  life,  "to  satisfy  our  natu¬ 
ral  needs."  Business  necessary  for  the  satisfaction  of  natural  needs  may 
be  transacted,  and  it  is  proper  to  be  polite  in  greeting  people  with  a  casual 
sort  of  greeting.^^  But  the  meaning  of  communicatio  should  not  be 
pressed  beyond  this,  else  one  would  be  treating  an  evil  person  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  holy  bride  of  Christ  and  this  would  be  fornication.  So  too,  one 
who  is  a  member  of  the  general  community  and  who  has  also  been  a 
member  of  the  spiritual  body  but  is  now  under  the  ban  is  not  to  be  denied 
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the  satisfaction  of  his  natural  needs,  but  is  to  be  excluded  from  ’’common 
daily  intimacy,  conversation,  society,  and  business."^^  An  excommuni¬ 
cated  member  is  to  be  excommunicated  not  only  from  the  Lord’s  Supper, 
for  the  church  is  holy  not  only  in  the  celebration  of  the  Supper,  but  also 
from  common  daily  intimacies,  for  this  also  is  included  in  the  fellowship 
of  the  church. 

The  distinction  between  the  visible  church  and  the  invisible 
church  which  Gellius  Faber  had  used  was  a  distinction  Menno  did  not 
find  useful;  he  was  very  sure  the  true,  invisible  church  was  of  such  a 
nature  that  it  had  to  make  itself  visible  if  it  really  was  the  true  church.^ 
Nevertheless  Menno  left  implicitly  standing  a  remnant  of  this  distinction. 
This  is  contained  in  the  two  assertions:  first  that  the  church  is  the  holy, 
pure,  chaste  bride  and  body  of  Christ;  and  second,  that  individuals  who 
are  of  the  body  of  Christ  nevertheless  are  not  perfect  in  themselves,  but 
are  still  liable  to  sin  and  weakness.  These  two  ideas,  coupled  with  his 
feeling  that  spiritual  reality  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  necessarily  makes 
itself  felt  in  an  observable,  experiential  way,  lie  at  the  heart  of  all  the  diffi¬ 
culty  Menno  experienced  in  the  controversy  over  the  banning  and  shun¬ 
ning  of  members  in  the  later  years  of  his  life. 

Faith  Working  in  Love 

Menno  repeats  over  and  over  that  faith  which  justifies  one  before 
God  is  necessarily  active  in  love.^^  Martin  Luther  also  had  said  that  faith 
should  be  active  in  love.  But  Menno  differs  from  Luther  in  insisting  that 
faith  as  justifying  faith  is  active  in  love.^^  We  are  made  actually,  morally 
just,  cleansed  from  sin,  by  the  faith  which  avails  before  God,  and  God  is 
not  pleased  unless  faith  does  issue  in  works.  Works,  to  be  sure,  do  not 
earn  us  salvation;  nor  are  we  justified  by  works,  for  our  works  are  not 
unmixed  with  imperfection  and  weakness  (if  our  works  were  perfect 
presumably  we  would  not  need  salvation)  and  therefore  do  not  exemplify 
the  original  righteousness  characteristic  of  the  just  Adam  before  his 
fall.^^  Therefore  we  must  put  our  trust  in  the  perfectly  fulfilled 
righteousness  of  Christ  Jesus.  Nevertheless,  what  God  asks  of  us  so  that 
we  may  be  saved  is  a  living,  loving,  active  faith  which  issues  in  works.  On 
this  important  issue,  which  is  basic  to  the  Reformation,  Menno’s  position 
constitutes  a  reaffirmation  of  the  teachiim  of  the  mediaeval  church  in 
reaction  to  the  teaching  of  Martin  Luther.^ 

Love  which  is  a  fruit  of  faith  is  a  characteristic  of  the  new  crea¬ 
ture,  and  does  not  precede  the  new  creature  in  point  of  time.  And 
repentance,  which  is  the  context  in  which  the  new  creature  comes  to  birth, 
does  not  become  outgrown  when  the  new  creature  comes  to  be,  but 
remains  as  the  "true  kernel  and  basis  of  sincere  love  which  is  a  fruit  of 
true  faith."^  This  fact  gives  a  stature  and  maturity  to  love  which  it  would 
not  possess  if  the  need  for  continued  repentance  were  forgotten. 
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The  love  which  results  from  faith  goes  outward  in  two  directions. 
It  goes  out  toward  other  men,  and  it  goes  out  toward  God.  Love  toward 
the  brethren  is  the  real  basis  of  unity  in  the  body  of  Christ.^  Love  serves 
the  brethren  in  various  ways: 

by  exhortation,  by  reproof,  by  comforting,  by  assisting,  by 
counseling,  with  deed,  and  with  possessions,  yes,  with  bitter 
and  hard  labor,  with  body  and  life,  ready  to  forgive  one 
another  as  Christ  forgives  and  serves  us.^ 

It  does  not  go  so  far  as  the  practice  of  community  of  goods,  but  it  does 
mean  that  each  member  of  the  body  is  solicitous  for  the  welfare  of  the 
other  members  both  physically  and  spiritually.  Love  is  to  be  expressed 
even  at  the  risk  of  one’s  Kfe.^ 

The  practice  of  banning  and  shimning  of  wayward  members  of 
the  body  is  also  a  work  of  love  in  Menno’s  thinking;  it  is  a  means  of 
reclaiming  those  who  by  their  own  conduct  or  doctrine  have  separated 
themselves  from  the  spiritual  body  by  shaming  them  into  repentance  amd 
by  making  clear  to  them  the  nature  of  their  offense  if  they  were  not  awaire 
of  it.  It  is  also  a  means  of  preserving  the  purity  of  the  body  of  Christ.^^ 
Menno  also  wants  to  say  that  the  harsh  words  he  used  in  pointing  out  the 
errors  of  those  with  whom  he  had  doctrinal  conflicts  are  readly  love  work¬ 
ing  as  reproof.^  Gellius  Faber,  who  had  been  the  recipient  of  some  of 
these  harsh  words,  had  charged  him  with  slander. 

The  love  which  results  from  faith  also  goes  outward  to  God. 
Faith,  which  is  kno\^edge,  understanding  of  the  Scriptures,  of  the  words 
of  God,  imderstands  that  God  is  a  God  of  love  and  grace;  being  moved  by 
the  manifest  benefit  of  such  great  grace,  faith  loves  God  in  return.  And 
love,  then,  constrains  faith  to  obedience  to  all  the  commandments  of 
God-^l 

Faith  Working  in  Obedience 

The  idea  that  faith  must  issue  in  obedience  to  God’s  commands 
is  a  decisive  one  for  understanding  the  differences  between  Menno  and 
some  of  those  who  stood  to  the  left  of  him  in  the  Anabaptist  movement 
and  activity.  Those  who  stood  to  his  left  assumed  that  all  that  coimted 
was  the  inner  life,  and  that  to  those  ^ose  inner  life  was  pure  all  outward 
things  were  also  pure.  This  was  the  position  of  David  Joris.^  The  Mel- 
chiorites  also,  a  group  of  Anabaptists  who  looked  to  the  person  and  writ¬ 
ings  of  Melchior  Hofmann  for  guidance,  a  group  of  whom  were  still  in 
existence  in  Amsterdam  about  1545,  took  the  view  that  it  was  permissible 
to  attend  the  religious  services  of  the  established  church  occasionally  in 
order  to  avoid  persecution.  Menno  wrote  to  this  group,  emphasizing  the 
necessity  of  full  obedience  to  the  commands  of  "the  Chief  Emperor 
Christ.-^ 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  for  Menno  obedience  is 
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prompted  by  love;  it  is  not  arbitrary  or  forced.  It  arises  out  of  the  new 
life,  out  of  the  new  creation.  The  native  of  one  who  is  bom  of  God,  and 
who  therefore  participates  in  the  new  creature,  includes  a  willingness  and 
desire  to  obey  all  the  commands  of  God.^^  Obedience  is  an  indication 
that  one’s  spirit  is  now  of  God,  for  it  indicates  that  one  is  open  to  the 
leading  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  is  seeking  to  guide  the  believer  in  the 
way  of  obeying  the  Word  of  God.  The  extent  of  obedience  is  the  measure 
of  faith,  for  it  indicates  the  extent  to  which  the  grace  and  love  of  God 
towards  one  has  been  understood  therefore,  the  measure  of  obedience  is 
the  measure  of  the  resulting  love.^^ 

Obedience  means  abiding  in  Christ’s  Word;  abiding  in  Christ’s 
Word  means  obeying  all  that  Christ  has  told  us  to  do,  and  this  obedience 
is  a  knowing  of  the  truth.  Christ’s  Word,  including  all  his  words,  is 
truth;^  doing  the  truth  means  knowing  the  truth.  This  obedience  is  to 
involve  the  whole  man,  for  God  desires  the  heart  and  soul  of  man.  The 
faith  which  issues  in  obedience  leads  men  to  a  willingness  to  "crucify  the 
flesh  and  subdue  their  lusts,"  to  reject  all  they  are  and  have,  if  necessity 
and  the  honor  of  Christ  require  it.  Obedience  is  to  be  unconditional,  and 
is  not  to  be  regulated  by  common  sense  or  reason  or  anything  else  but  the 

All  the  commandments  of  God,  commandments  given  in  the 
written  Scriptures,  are  to  be  obeyed.  Menno  lays  special  stress,  however, 
on  obedience  in  the  keeping  of  the  ordinamces  of  the  church.  The  Lord’s 
Supper,  baptism,  and  excommunication  are  to  be  observed  as  ways  to 
show  obedience  to  the  Word  of  God;  and  this  is  included  under  the  "true 
principle  of  the  Gospel."^^  Menno  wants  to  make  it  clear  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  that  he  is  not  insisting  on  rites  and  ceremonies  as  such,  but  is  calling 
primarily  for  obedience  as  a  necessary  consequence  and  part  of  the  new 
life.  He  says  that  he  would  rather  die  than  baptize  anyone,  "even  the 
emperor  or  king,"  if  the  penitent  new  life,  with  "renewing,  regenerating 
faith,  leading  to  obedience,"  were  not  present.^  Ultimately  it  is  the  new 
life  that  matters,  and  not  the  ordinances.  Nevertheless,  though  the 
priority  of  emphasis  is  clear,  he  also  makes  it  clear  that  the  keeping  of 
these  ordinances  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  faith  that  saves  one  from 
sin.^^ 

Love  toward  God  is  prompted  by  the  manifest  benefits  of  the 
grace  of  God  as  well  as  gratitude  for  what  he  has  done;  in  connection  with 
this  Menno  speaks  of  the  promise  which  follows  obedience  to  the  com¬ 
mands  of  God.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  basic  structure  underly¬ 
ing  this  is  that  of  the  covenant.  God  initiates  the  covenant,  asking  of  man 
love,  faith,  and  obedience,  not  merely  in  the  form  of  external  rites  and 
ceremonies  as  in  Old  Testament  times,  but  in  spirit  and  actuality. 
There  is  a  kind  of  promise  which  precedes  faith;  this  is  the  promise  of  sal¬ 
vation  which  accompanies  the  command.  Reliance  on  the  promise  and 
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obedience  to  the  command  result  in  the  fulfilling  of  the  promise;  the 
promise  is  never  fulfilled  if  the  condition  of  obedience  is  not  fulfilled.  But 
when  it  is  fulfilled,  then  the  promise  of  forgiveness  of  sins,  of  the  putting 
on  of  Christ,  of  the  immersion  into  the  church,  and  of  eternal  life,  is  ful¬ 
filled.^^ 

As  a  result  of  faith  working  obedience,  we  may  also  say  that  faith 
works  righteousness.  "Faith  is  the  fullness  of  righteousness,  yes,  it  is  the 
mother  which  bears  all  Christian  virtue."  The  righteousness  of  the  law  is 
fulfilled  in  the  believer;  true  righteousness  is  walking  after  the  Spirit,  and 
not  after  the  letter  of  the  old  law.^^ 

Faith  Working  in  Truth 

When  we  speak  of  Menno’s  idea  of  truth,  we  have  first  of  all  to 
say  that  he  is  referring  to  a  quality  of  God  and  his  way  of  expressing  him¬ 
self.  God  is  true;  that  is,  he  fulfills  that  which  he  has  promised.  Because 
he  so  fulfills  what  he  has  said,  his  Word  will  stand  forever.  God  himself  is 
truth,  there  is  no  falsehood  in  him;  that  this  is  so  means  primarily  that  his 
Word  may  be  relied  upon.  Therefore  his  Word  may  also  be  called  truth. 
God's  Word  of  truth  will  stand  forever;  that  is,  the  Scriptures  cannot  be 
broken. The  truth  of  God  is  impressed  on  the  heart  by  the  power  of 
the  Spirit;  but  this  takes  place  also  by  means  of  the  power  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures.  When  Menno  says  that  his  own  teaching  is  truth,  he  means  that  he 
is  only  repeating  what  the  Scripture  is  saying. 

Second,  "truth"  refers  in  Menno’s  way  of  using  the  term  to  a 
living  way  of  representing  the  actuality  of  things.  So,  in  evaluating  various 
preachers  he  says  he  does  not  judge  according  to  self-representation  or  to 
appearance,  but  truthfully,  according  to  the  fruits  of  their  preaching  in 
terms  of  the  character  of  church  and  individual  life  and  conduct,  watching 
to  see  whether  the  Word  of  God  is  really  being  done  justice. When 
men  pray  in  Spirit  and  in  truth,  they  are  not  using  a  flood  of  empty  words, 
but  words  which  express  inner  realities.  Earnest  Christians  speak  the 
truth  from  the  heart;  they  do  not  misrepresent  their  own  inner  reality 
when  they  speak.  This  truthfulness  in  speaking  does  not  come  automati¬ 
cally  to  those  who  are  reborn,  but  rather  it  is  by  "the  fear  of  their  God 
[that  they]  dare  not  speak  anything  but  the  truth." Since  the  fear  of 
God  is  a  result  of  faith,  we  may  say  that  the  Christian’s  truthfulness  is  a 
result  of  his  faith,  working  in  truth. 

God  desires  the  whole  heart,  the  entire  man  in  active  obedience 
to  himself.  Words  and  deeds  are  important,  but  they  are  not  so  important 
as  a  new  heart  and  life.  "It  is  not  enough,"  he  says,  "for  a  genuine 
Christian  merely  to  speak  the  truth.  He  must  also  verify  and  pursue  in 
power  and  in  deed  that  which  he  speaks." The  renewed  man  "in  all  his 
ways  conforms  to  the  Word  of  the  Lord"  not  because  of  outward  duress  to 
conform,  but  because  "that  powerful,  active  faith  constrains  him  to  all 
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obedience  and  to  every  good  work.''^^  The  motivation  is  within  which 
moves  man  to  every  good  work,  to  his  living  obedience.  Obedience  to  the 
will  and  Word  of  the  Lord  "is  the  greatest  delight  and  joy  of  believers": 

The  natural  result  of  the  ardent  love  of  God  urges  and  con¬ 
strains,  moves  and  operates  in  their  hearts  so  effectively  that 
they  are  prepared  with  body,  soul,  possession,  and  blood,  to 
do  what  He  has  commanded  and  to  leave  undone  that  which 
He  has  forbidden.^^^ 

This  joyful  and  willing  obedience  is  nothing  but  a  living  out  of  the  spiritual 
nature  of  Christ  which  the  believer  shares. 

Doctrine  and  life  are  to  proceed  together,  both  being  the  out¬ 
working  of  the  new  nature  within,  in  such  a  way  that  a  Christian  "teaches 
and  acts,  professes  and  practices,  believes  and  obey^  shows  the  way  and 
walks  in  it,  yes,  his  heart,  his  word,  his  deeds  agree."^^^  Doing  and  Imow- 
ing  are  merely  part  of  the  new  creature,  aspects  of  this  spiritual  reality, 
ways  it  expresses  itself.  Man  is  not  divided  when  the  doing  and  knowing 
proceed  together.  The  unruly  flesh  becomes  the  obedient  flesh,  part  of 
the  harmonious  whole  which  is  the  new  creature.  This  doing  of  the  truth 
is  also  a  knowledge  of  the  truth. 

To  be  sure,  the  believer  possesses  this  nature  only  in  weakness; 
and  therefore  life  is  a  continual  striving,  a  continual  battle  to  put  down  the 
remnants  of  the  Adamic  nature  and  to  attain  the  perfection  and  maturity 
which  are  in  Christ.  This  striving  adds  the  tension  of  the  ideal  to  the  life 
of  the  believer,  it  is  not  as  though  he  had  attained  everything  it  is  possible 
to  attain.  It  is  necessary  to  give  diligence  to  make  one’s  election  sure;  to 
endeavor  with  all  one’s  powers  in  one’s  weakness  to  have  the  mind  of 
Christ;  to  strive  zealously  for  salvation.  The  life  of  true  Christians  is 
nothing  but  an  endless  struggle  upon  earth.^^^ 

Since  there  is  always  an  element  of  uncertainty  in  life  in  that  it  is 
always  in  the  realm  of  possibility  that  one  may  fall  away  from  the  spiritual 
body  of  Christ  which  is  the  church,  it  is  always  necessary  to  live 
deliberately  and  thoughtfully,  always  striving  for  conscious  obedience  to 
the  will  of  God.^^^  Moreover,  it  is  also  easily  possible  to  fall  into  minor 
sins  of  one  sort  or  another,  though  these  occur  against  one’s  recreated 
will,  so  that  there  must  be  constant  care  to  avoid  falling  into  these.  There 
is  a  tendency  toward  introversion  in  this  emphasis  on  the  mortification  of 
the  flesh  as  part  of  the  progressive  growth  toward  the  perfection  of 
Christ,  but  there  is  also  extroversion  in  the  equally  strong  emphasis  on 
love  toward  brethren  and  toward  God. 

Menno  gives  us  an  insight  into  his  early  religious  experience 
which  reveals  him  as  feeling  very  keenly  the  crisis  generated  in  him  by  the 
alternative  possibilities  of  damnation  and  salvation.  He  says,  in  part, 

I  find  day  by  day  that  my  righteousness  is  as  filthy  rags. 
When  I  think  I  walk,  I  fall;  when  I  imagine  I  stand,  I  am 
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down;  and  when  I  think  to  be  something,  then  I  am  nothing. 
O  dear  Lord,  keep  me,  for  the  fear  of  my  heart  is  very  great, 
yea,  greater  than  I  can  write  or  say.  At  times  I  am  as  a 
woman  in  travail.  My  countenance  is  pale  at  the  fear  of 
thee,  my  hands  are  upon  my  loins  on  account  of  the  trouble 
of  my  heart,  the  dangers  of  hell  surround  me,  the  marrow  of 
my  bones  is  dried  up.  For  here  neither  money  nor  posses¬ 
sions  are  involved,  neither  flesh  nor  blood,  but  my  poor 
naked  soul,  eternal  life  or  eternal  death. 

A  slight  feeling  of  artificiality  left  by  the  use  of  phrases  not  his  own  but 
out  of  Scripture  cannot  obscure  the  evident  dread  Menno  feels  before  the 
awful  eternal  alternatives,  his  feeling  of  powerlessness  before  them,  and 
his  casting  of  himself  upon  the  Lord.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  a 
high  degree  of  existential  tension  was  generated  in  his  own  religious  expe¬ 
rience. 

The  triple  concern  of  the  keen  need  for  salvation,  the  necessity 
for  a  life  of  striving,  and  the  fact  that  the  reborn  Christian  is  to  have  a  life 
of  joyful  living  obedience  to  the  will  of  God  makes  the  religion  of  Menno 
very  much  a  living  faith. The  doing  of  the  teachings  of  Christ,  which  is 
at  the  same  time  a  knowledge  of  Christ,  is  also  a  doing  of  the  truth  and  a 
knowing  of  the  truth.  Faith  working  obedience,  together  with  faith  work¬ 
ing  as  fear  and  faith  working  as  love,  becomes  faith  working  in  living 
truth. 

Faith  Working  in  Hope 

One  the  one  hand,  Menno  is  sure  that  the  last  days  are  at  hand. 
Soon  Christ  with  his  saints  will  appear  in  the  clouds  and  the  Last  Judg¬ 
ment  will  follow.  The  time  is  near,  the  messenger  is  already  at  the  door 
to  announce  the  end  of  all  things. At  the  end  all  wrongs  will  be 
redressed,  the  righteous  rewarded  and  the  wicked  punished.  Christians 
are  not  to  partake  in  the  carrying  out  of  this  punishment,  but  are  to 
remember  that  the  suffering  of  the  righteous  is  to  continue  to  the  end.^^^ 
But  on  the  other  hand,  Menno  is  also  sure  that  these  last  days 
have  already  seen  the  actual  institution  of  the  heavenly  corporate  reality, 
the  church,  which  will  endure  in  the  Last  Judgment.  The  heavenly 
Jerusalem  has  already  come  down.  The  day  of  grace,  toward  which  all  the 
fathers  in  Scripture  looked,  the  "fulfillment  of  all  figurative  transactions" 
(events  of  the  Old  Testament  which  were  figurative  prototypes  of  future 
spiritual  realities)  is  already  here.^^ 

The  way  to  become  a  part  of  this  fulfilled  reality  is  to  experience 
the  new  birth,  to  become  a  member  of  the  body  of  Christ,  to  participate  in 
the  new  creature.  Only  so  can  one  be  something  substantial  in  the  last 
day  which  will  sweep  away  the  chaff,  all  unrighteousness:  only  the  new 
creature  will  survive.  Becoming  a  part  of  this  new  creature  comes  about 
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through  faith;  through  faith  as  activity  of  mind,  through  faith  working  in 
repentance,  both  fear  and  renewal,  through  faith  working  in  love, 
obedience,  and  truth.  Now  we  see  in  conclusion  that  faith  also  works  in 
hope.  As  before,  faith  is  primarily  the  accepting  of  the  words  of  God  as 
the  Word  of  God  and  therefore  true.  Faith  working  in  hope  accepts  the 
promises  of  God  concerning  the  future,  promises  including  deliverance 
from  all  that  is  evil,  deliverance  into  eternal  life,  where  one  will  no  longer 
have  to  suffer  for  one’s  faith.  Faith  working  in  hope  for  the  future  is 
something  active  in  the  present;  it  is  therefore  part  of  the  righteousness  of 
the  new  creature  in  Christ. Only  one  who  is  now  a  new  creature  in 
Christ  dare  have  this  hope  for  the  future.  Menno  says  that  he  and  the 
brethren  have  already  received  this  day  of  grace. 

Another  way  this  is  spoken  of  is  in  terms  of  the  spiritual  resurrec¬ 
tion.  An  early  writing  entitled  The  Spiritual  Resurrection,  in  which  his 
ideas  about  the  new  creature  are  developed  most  explicitly  (though  they 
appear  in  all  the  writings),  had  on  its  title  page  part  of  Revelation  20:6: 
"Blessed  and  holy  is  he  that  hath  part  in  the  first  resurrection:  on  such 
death  hath  no  power." This  verse  in  its  context  refers  to  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  from  the  dead  of  those  who  have  been  martyred  for  their  faith,  which 
was  to  precede  the  resurrection  of  the  rest  of  the  dead  by  a  thousand 
years. Menno  gives  this  a  spiritualized  interpretation.  Those  who  are 
now  living  are  to  die  to  their  sinful  flesh,  to  the  Adamic  nature,  to  their 
original  and  actual  sin,  and  to  become  new  creatures  in  Christ;  and  this 
renewal  is  the  first  resmrection. 

Nevertheless,  though  spiritualized,  this  "first  resurrection"  is  at 
the  same  time  a  feature  of  the  newly  arrived  day  of  grace  which  he 
heralds,  which  marks  the  inaugurated  restitution  of  the  original  creation 
of  man  in  Adam.  All  men,  beginning  with  Adam,  to  whom  the  promise  of 
the  incarnate  Word  was  given,  have  looked  and  yearned  for  this  restitu¬ 
tion.  Now  it  has  arrived,  or  rather,  it  has  been  inaugurated,  and  awaits 
final  fulfillment  in  the  coming  again  of  Christ.^^  The  whole  notion  of 
the  new  creature  is  therefore  to  be  put  in  an  eschatological  context. 

It  is  the  present  thesis  that  the  reception  of,  the  search  for,  and 
the  awareness  of  the  "new  creature,"  the  regenerate  corporate  reality  of 
the  church,  constitutes  the  central  burden  and  unifying  thread  of  Menno 
Simons’  work  and  thought.  We  may  sum  up  the  understanding  of  the 
"new  creature"  which  has  emerged  in  the  present  essay  as  that  of  a  person 
who  through  faith  in  the  Word  of  God  as  expressed  in  Scripture,  through 
the  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  through  the  indwelling  seed  of  the  living 
Word  of  God  has  died  to  his  old  fallen  nature  with  its  sinful  disobedient 
flesh,  and  has  received  a  new  nature  and  an  obedient  flesh  so  that  he  now 
by  virtue  of  this  new  nature  has  through  the  Holy  Spirit  a  complicity  with 
the  flesh  and  spirit  of  Christ  the  incarnate  Word  of  God,  though  the  rem¬ 
nants  of  the  old  sinful  flesh  remain.  He  participates  with  others  who  have 
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similarly  been  reborn  in  a  corporate  reality  which  is  the  body  of  Christ 
and  has  the  mind  of  Christ.  He  regards  the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ  as 
normative  in  every  respect  to  its  life  and  order;  and  this  corporate  reality 
is  the  inaugurated  restoration  of  fallen  creation. 
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The  Ecclesiological  Focus  of  Dirk  Philips’ 

Hermeneutical  Thought  in  1559:  A  Contextual  Study 

Douglas  A.  Shantz 

At  the  Anabaptist  Colloquium  held  at  Conrad  Grebel  College  in 
May  1981  the  need  was  expressed  for  further  study  of  sixteenth-century 
Anabaptist  hermeneutics.^  SpeciHcally,  such  issues  as  the  Anabaptists’ 
use  of  allegory  and  typology,  their  degree  of  reliance  on  patristic  thought, 
and  the  question  as  to  which  clusters  of  biblical  passages  most  often 
attracted  their  attention  were  all  raised  as  worthy  of  careful  investigation. 

The  present  study  pursues  some  of  these  issues  and  others  in  the 
context  of  the  important  but  relatively  neglected  early  Dutch  Anabaptist 
leader  Dirk  Philips  (1504-1568).^  Always  working  in  the  shadow  of  his 
great  colleague  Menno  Simons,  Dirk  was  probably  the  greater  theologian. 
His  importance  as  an  influential  churchman  and  teacher  among  Anabap¬ 
tists  in  East  Friesland,  Mecklenburg,  Holstein  and  Prussia  is  beyond  dis¬ 
pute.^  In  1564  Dirk  published  a  coUection  of  his  major  writings  entitled 
The  Enchiridion,  or  The  Hand  Book.  Frederic  Pijper  and  Henry  Dosker 
have  pointed  out  that  this  book  became  for  the  Mennonites  Vhat  the 
Loci  Communes  of  Melanchthon  were  for  the  Lutherans,  Calvin’s 
Institutes  and  the  Confession  of  Beza,  for  the  Calvinists....”^  The  question 
of  precisely  how  Dirk  interpreted  and  applied  the  Scriptures  in  promoting 
his  particular  Anabaptist  vision  invites  careful  attention. 

The  concern  of  this  paper  is  to  understand  the  essential  features 
of  Dirk’s  hermeneutic  by  tying  it  in  with  the  larger  context  of  events  in  his 
day  and  especially  with  Dirk’s  own  reforming  efforts.  That  is,  it  will  be  a 
historical  and  contextual  study,  rather  than  merely  a  theological  descrip¬ 
tion  of  his  views.  We  will  examine  two  documents  written  by  Dirk  in  1559 
which  highlight  important  aspects  of  his  method  of  using  the  Scriptures. 
They  are  entitled  Concerning  Spiritual  Restitution  and  On  the  Sending  of 
Preachers  or  Teachers. 

^  The  most  significant  background  events  to  Dirk’s  hermeneutical 
thought  in  1559  were  the  intense  discussions  then  taking  place  among 
Dutch  and  North  German  Anabaptists  on  the  use  of  the  ban.  At  stake 
was  their  concern  for  maintaining  a  pure  church  through  the  use  of 
proper  discipline.  A  dispute  had  arisen  among  the  Dutch  and  North 
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German  Anabaptists:  "The  point  of  contention  at  which  they  reached  an 
impasse  was  the  degree  to  which  avoidance  and  shunning  were  to  be  prac¬ 
tised  within  the  family  relations."^  When  Dirk,  Menno,  Leenaert 
Bouwens  and  most  of  the  Dutch  and  North  German  Anabaptist  elders 
called  for  a  strict  application  of  the  ban,  even  within  families,  some  less 
strict  Anabaptists  withdrew  in  protest  in  1556  under  the  leadership  of 
Henrik  Naeldeman  and  Jacob  Jan  Scheedemaker.  Bouwens  called  them 
"Scheedemakers,"  but  they  became  known  as  Waterlanders  or 
"Doopsgezinden"  (as  they  called  themselves).  In  Strasbourg  in  1557  over 
fifty  Anabaptist  bishops  from  several  countries  met  to  discuss  the  issue  of 
the  ban  and  emphatically  rejected  the  shunning  of  married  partners. 
They  appealed  to  the  Dutch  and  North  German  Bishops  to  join  them  in 
being  more  lenient.^ 

In  1558,  in  response,  Menno  reaffirmed  the  strict  position  in  his 
tract  Instruction  on  Excommunication.  In  the  same  year  Dirk  and 
Bouwens  coauthored  a  tract.  Loving  Admonition  from  the  Word  of  God, 
which  pled  for  Anabaptist  unity  in  upholding  the  strict  use  of  the  ban.  In 
assessing  Dirk’s  views  on  scriptural  interpretation  the  following  year,  one 
must,  therefore,  take  into  account  his  strong  overarching  commitment  to 
gathering  and  maintaining  a  pine  church  under  strict  discipline. 

In  1559-1560  Dirk  set  out  his  model  of  the  Christian  community 
in  the  treatise  The  Church  of  God.  Here  he  defined  the  church  as  a  com¬ 
munity  of  "reborn  people  and  new  creatures"  gathered  through  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel  of  holiness  in  Christ.  The  outward  evidences  of 
the  church  included  a  proper  use  of  the  ordinances  as  bonds  of  "brotherly 
love,  unity  and  fellowship,"  separation  from  open  sinners  by  use  of  the 
ban,  and  suffering  and  persecution.^  Dirk’s  model,  grounded  in  Christ’s 
precepts  in  the  gospels,  contrasted  sharply  with  the  Old  Testament 
theocratic  ideal  of  Rothmann  and  the  Munster  Kingdom. 

This  commitment  to  a  pure  church  was  heightened  by  three  other 
factors  bearing  on  Dutch  Anabaptism  at  the  time.  In  the  summer  of  1559 
William  of  Orange  began  to  oppose  King  Philip  IPs  policies  and  to  object 
to  the  presence  of  Spanish  troops  in  the  Netherlands,  resulting  in  a  rise  of 
nationalistic  fervor.  Meanwhile,  the  reformed  community  was  growing 
and  becoming  increasingly  aggressive  in  demanding  freedom  of  worship.^ 
And  Dirk  saw  the  Spiritualist  teachings  of  Sebastian  Franck  and  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  Luther  as  a  continuing  threat  to  the  integrity  of  the  Anabaptist 
fellowships  under  his  care. 

The  thesis  of  this  paper  is  that  Dirk’s  hermeneutical  views  on  the 
respective  functions  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  written  Word,  and  on  the 
relation  of  the  two  testaments,  can  be  properly  understood  only  in  the 
context  of  his  concern  for  establishing  a  pure  believers’  church  based  on 
use  of  the  ban.  This  ecclesiological  concern  served  as  a  presupposition  to 
shape  and  govern  his  understanding  and  application  of  the  Scriptures. 
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Because  Dirk’s  hermeneutical  views  were  influenced  by  this  one  dominat¬ 
ing  practical  concern,  his  interpretation  is  best  viewed  as  "a  hermeneutic 
of  the  pure  Church,”  in  contrast  to  the  hermeneutics  of  Spiritualist  indi¬ 
vidualism,  of  the  Munster  Kingdom  or  of  the  magisterial  state  church. 

Of  Spiritual  Restitution,  1559 

The  immediate  issue  addressed  by  Dirk  in  this  document  was  the 
literal  interpretation  of  Old  Testament  prophecy  in  defense  of  revolution¬ 
ary  action.  In  the  preface  Dirk  referred  to  "the  deplorable  errors  of  the 
turbulent  sects  which  in  our  time  have...done  much  injury  and  much  mis¬ 
chief.”  He  spoke  of  some  who  had  "...set  themselves  up  as  though  they 
were  about  to  take  possession  of  the  kingdom  and  restore  all  things  to 
order.”  At  the  heart  of  all  these  "errors,”  Dirk  felt,  was  their  faulty  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  Scriptures: 

...inasmuch  as  many  errors  have  arisen  concerning  [the 
restitution  of  all  things]  so  that  every  one  has  misinterpreted 
this  restitution  according  to  his  own  carnal  fancy  and  reason 
therefore  I  have  undertaken  by  the  grace  of  God  to  briefly 
discuss  all  things  which  were  done  since  the  world 
began,.. .to  the  end  that  simple  minds  may  be  thereby 
instructed  and  that  they  may  not  be  deceived  by  the  false 
prophets  who  embellish  and  disguise  their  deceptive  doc¬ 
trine  with  the  old  leaven  of  the  letter  as  shadows  and  fig¬ 
ures;  for  whatever  they  cannot  defend  from  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  they  try  to  prove  with  the  Old  Testament  and  with  the 
letter  of  the  prophecies.^ 

Dirk,  then,  was  addressing  a  hermeneutic  of  "the  letter,”  which  in  his  view 
failed  to  understand  the  proper  relation  of  the  two  testaments  or  the 
proper  interpretation  of  "shadows  and  figures”  in  the  Old  Testament.  The 
result  was  an  outburst  of  revolutionary  violence  that  Dirk  abhorred  and 
felt  he  must  oppose. 

Of  four  other  treatises  published  in  the  sbrteenth  centiuy  on  the 
concept  of  a  restitution  of  God’s  kingdom,  the  one  that  Dirk  probably  had 
in  mind  was  Bernhard  Rothmann’s  Restitution  of  1534.^®  In  it  Rothmann 
had  "defended  the  practices  of  the  revolutionary  Anabaptists  at  Munster,” 
believing  that  God  was  about  to  restore  what  had  been  lost,  what  had 
been  long  anticipated  by  the  Old  Testament  prophets:  God’s  lordship 
over  all  things.  Although  Rothmann  acknowledged  the  importance  of  the 
church  in  God’s  plan,  for  Rothmann  the  church  was  not  "the  final  pur¬ 
pose”  of  God.  Instead,  he  looked  for  the  day  when  "the  Kingdom  of 
David  established  at  Munster  would  be  transferred  to  the  true  and  peace¬ 
ful  Solomon-Christ”  and  "the  kingdom  of  Christ...restored  and  set  up 
again." Along  with  these  views  Rothmann  had  gradually  developed  an 
Old  Testament-based  hermeneutic,  emphasizing  the  literal  interpretation 
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of  Old  Testament  promises  and  prophecies  regarding  the  kingdom  of 
God.  Rothmann,  then,  had  a  distinctive  concept  of  restitution  and  a 
hermeneutic  calculated  to  render  scriptural  authority  in  its  favor. 

Why  would  Dirk  address  these  views  twenty-five  years  later,  with 
Rothmann  apparently  long  dead?  There  is  evidence  that  the  revolution¬ 
ary  philosophy  which  Rothmann  espoused  continued  to  flourish  in  various 
pockets  of  dissent  right  up  to  Dirk’s  own  day.  James  Stayer  has  noted 
that  ’’revolutionary  Melchioritsm...died  a  lingering,  festering  death  rather 
than  the  instant  death  assigned  to  it  in  most  histories.”  For  example, 
about  thirty  followers  of  Cornelius  Appelman,  a  Battenburger  leader, 
’’reappeared  throughout  the  late  forties  and  fifties  as  the  ‘Children  of 
Emlichheim,’”  terrorizing  Warendorf,  Zwolle  and  Deventer,  burning 
crops  and  killing  livestock  and  people.  Of  particular  interest  to  this  study 
is  a  letter  of  October  1559.  ”Addressed  ‘to  the  ordinary  citizens  of 
Deventer’  [it]  demanded  a  huge  sum  of  money,  and  advised  the  com¬ 
moners  to  ‘slay  the  bloodthirsty  clique  that  murdered  our  parents  and  pay 
us  with  their  property.’”  Stayer  observes,  ”The  crusade  of  the  last  days 
proclaimed  by  Bernard  Rothmann  had  now  become  a  plundering  expedi¬ 
tion  of  mercenaries  in  the  pay  of  bandits.” 

In  his  response  to  Rothmann’s  views  Dirk  sought  to  interpret 
precisely  what  was  meant  in  the  Scriptures  by  the  ”restitution  of  all  things” 
(Acts  3:21)  and  to  offer  ”a  little  direction  on  the  proper  understanding  of 
the  Scripture.”^^  Dirk  stated  that  there  was  a  twofold  restored  kingdom, 
exclusive  oFany  other  fulfillments: 

We  need  not  expect  any  other  restitution  or  repetition  of  all 
things  in  any  other  than  in  a  spiritual  sense  in  Christ  Jesus 
who  is...the  perfection  and  completion  of  all  the  works  of 
God,  here  in  the  Spirit  and  hereafter  in  the  perfect  life 
(I  Cor.  13:10),  which  is  renewed  and  restored.. .into  the 
eternal  as  a  final  reward  and  rulership  of  all  believers  and 
saints....^^ 

Christ’s  first  coming  brought  a  restitution  ”in  the  Spirit”;  his  second  com¬ 
ing  would  bring  this  to  perfection.  It  was  therefore  clear  to  Dirk  that  the 
task  of  restoring  ”all  things  to  order”  could  nevermore  be  done  by  anyone 
but  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  alone.”^ 

In  Dirk’s  fertile  mind  ”restoration”  in  Christ  meant  not  merely 
the  realization  of  the  promised  ”Kingdom”  of  God  (a  term  which  Dirk 
rarely  used),  or  the  fulfillment  of  certain  clearly  prophetic  Old  Testament 
passages  referring  to  the  messianic  kingdom.  Rather,  for  Dirk  ”restitu- 
tion”  or  ”restoration”  involved  primarily  the  New  Testament  age  of  the 
first  century  and  its  fulfillment  of  all  the  Old  Testament  types  and 
shadows  as  the  culmination  of  Old  Testament  history  as  a  whole  and  of  all 
God’s  previous  acts  and  words.  The  whole  Old  Testament  pointed 
toward  and  was  fulBlled  by  the  gospel  of  the  New  Testament.  Thus  his 
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treatise  Concerning  Spiritual  Restitution  consisted  of  a  chronological  pro¬ 
gression  through  highlights  of  the  Old  Testament,  showing  how  the 
patriarchs,  the  Mosaic  ceremonies,  the  judges  such  as  Samson,  the  mighty 
acts  of  God,  the  events  of  the  exile  and  return,  and  the  visions  of  the 
prophets  all  found  their  ’’fulfillment,”  ’’repetition,”  ”reiteration”  or  ”restora- 
tion”  in  Christ  and  his  church.  It  was  obvious  to  Dirk  that  the  only  future 
fulfillment  of  any  Old  Testament  passage  was  found  in  ”Jesus  Christ  and 
His  Holy  Gospel.”  And  so  the  only  kingdom  he  could  conceive  of  was 
’’not  of  this  world,  but. ..within,  among  all  true,  upright  Christians.” 

What  was  the  place  of  the  New  Testament  church  in  Dirk’s 
spiritual  restoration  in  Christ?  Concerning  Spiritual  Restitution  is 
sprinkled  throughout  with  references  to  the  church  as  the  ”ark”  of  Christ, 
the  ”true  Noah,”  as  the  ”spiritual  Israel”  and  ”a  holy  Temple.” Especially 
interesting  is  the  way  Dirk  interpreted  ”spiritually”  Israel’s  ancient  fall 
from  true  worship  into  idolatry  under  Jeroboam.  He  began  by  describing 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  (without  actually  naming  it)  as  ”a  decline  of 
the  faith  through  Antichrist.. .with  abominable  desecration  of  the  sacra¬ 
ments  of  Jesus  Christ”  through  the  addition  of  priest,  altars  and  sacrifices. 
Christ’s  church  had  been  devastated  by  this  whore  of  Babylon,  ”adomed 
with  purple  and  silk  and  scarlet  and  gold.”  Dirk  then  exposed  the  errors 
of  the  magisterial  Reformers  (again  not  by  name)  by  comparing  them 
with  the  godly  kings  and  prophets  in  Israel  who  had  opposed  idolatrous 
practices  but  only  to  the  degree  that  these  practices  ”were  partly  over¬ 
thrown,  nevertheless  both  calves  remained....”  Likewise,  the  ”heresies”  of 
Roman  Catholicism  were  being  ”opposed  and  discontinued  by  some,  but 
the  two  golden  calves  of  Jeroboam,  the  shameful  misuse  of  holy  baptism, 
and  the  desecration  of  the  Holy  Supper  of  Jesus  Christ  have  remained,  for 
even  salvation  is  made  to  appear  as  depending  upon  them.”^^ 

But,  Dirk  rejoiced,  the  return  of  Israel  from  captivity  and  the 
building  of  the  second  temple  had  also  been  fulfilled  in  the  church  of  his 
own  day.  For  just  as  the  second  temple  of  Israel  had  been  built  ”on  the 
same  lines  and  foundation  as  the  first,”  so  ”the  church  of  God  is  now  being 
built  upon  the  first  foundation  (Eph.  2:20-22;  I  Cor.  3:9-10;  4:12;  I  Pet. 
2:4,5;  I  Cor.  12:28),  upon  the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and  prophets....” 
Along  what  lines  did  this  apostolic  restoration  or  restitution  build? 

^  There  are  now  true  ministers  of  the  holy  word... all  divine 
ordinances  and  apostolic  doctrines  are  restored  and 
observed  with  a  thorough  restoration. ..by  sincere 
repentance,  faith  in  God...Christian  baptism,  the  right  use  of 
the  Lord’s  Supper,  a  godly  life...evangelical  separation  or 
the  ban  and  all  ordinances  of  God  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit 
(II  Pet.  2:1;  Matt.  3:4;  Heb.  6:3;  John  17:17;  I  John  2:1; 
Matt.  26:26^;  28:10;  Mark  14:23;  16:15;  Matt.  18:18).19 
We  must  conclude  that  the  restitution  in  Christ  of  which  Dirk 
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conceived  consisted  in  the  restitution  of  Christ’s  church  historically  in  the 
first  century  and  by  imitation  again  in  his  own  day.  This  "spiritual”  restitu* 
tion  which  Dirk  opposed  to  Rothmann’s  "literal"  restitution  must  there¬ 
fore  not  be  considered  merely  inward  as  with  the  Spiritualists.  It  was 
spiritual  as  opposed  to  political,  and  its  weapons  were  nonviolent.  Dirk’s 
restitution  consisted  in  real,  tangible  communities  of  people  living  out 
what  they  took  to  be  apostolic  Christianity.^ 

Was  there  in  Dirk’s  view  an  eschatological  expectation  of 
imminent  dramatic  events?  No.  Dirk  was  impressed  not  so  much  by 
what  was  future  as  by  the  spiritual  restitution  that  had  already  been  estab¬ 
lished  at  Christ’s  first  coming  and  that  was  being  reestablished  by  Christ 
in  the  Anabaptist  restoration  of  apostolic  church  practice. 

The  implications  of  this  for  understanding  Dirk’s  hermeneutic 
are  apparent.  He  "spiritualized"  Old  Testament  types  and  prophecies,  in 
opposition  to  Rothmann,  because  of  his  conviction  that  Christ  and 
Christ’s  church  were  "the  spirit  and  substance  of  all  the  types  and  figures 
that  have  passed  away."  The  two  testaments  were  seen  as  a  unity,  teach¬ 
ing  the  same  spiritual  truths  in  different  ways. 

We  clearly  see  and  understand  that  all  which  we  believe  and 
confess  is  in  the  first  place  presented  by  many  beautiful  fig¬ 
ures,  and  thereafter  revealed,  explained,  testified  and  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  eternal  Truth  itself,  that  is,  through  Jesus 
Christ.  (John  1:4;  14:6)^^ 

Once  this  position  was  established  on  the  relation  of  the  two  testaments, 
Dirk  could  insist  that  any  Christian  use  of  the  Old  Testament  that  did  not 
find  its  fulfillment  in  Christ  and  the  church  was  bound  up  in  the  "letter." 

Dirk  defined  an  interpretation  of  the  letter  as  an  understanding 
of  the  Old  Testament  that  somehow  demanded  a  literal  fulfillment 
beyond  that  already  found  in  New  Testament  Christianity.  He  also 
warned  against  understanding  the  Scriptures  "according  to  the  flesh" 
instead  of  "according  to  the  Spirit"  of  Christ’s  words  and  works  as 
explained  in  John  6:63.  Dirk  wrote,  "All  things  are  changed  in 
Christ...from  the  letter  to  the  spirit,  from  the  carnal  to  the  real,  from  the 
old  to  the  new,  from  the  figure  into  the  true  abiding  substance  and  clear 
reality,  and  from  the  transitory  to  the  eternal  and  heavenly."  It  was  the 
greatest  folly,  therefore,  to  seek  a  material  realization  in  human  history  of 
a  powerful  and  visible  kingdom  of  Christ. 

All  that  the  prophets  have  prophesied  and  declared  regard¬ 
ing  the  rebuilding  of  the  house  of  David,  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Christ  and  its  glory  (Acts  9:15),  of  the  wrath  of  God  against 
Babylon  (Jer.  50:1-3),  and  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple 
and  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  in  short,  the  restitution  of  all 
things,  must  be  thus  imderstood  and  be  changed  from  the 
letter  to  the  Spirit  [italics  mine].^^ 
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For  Dirk  this  meant  that  any  apocalyptic  fulfillment  must  be  seen  as  real¬ 
ized  in  Christ’s  church.  All  of  this  dovetailed  with  his  concern  to 
reinstitute  a  pure  New  Testament  church,  not  a  powerful  earthly  king¬ 
dom. 

By  way  of  summary,  we  have  seen  that  Dirk  recognized  an  essen¬ 
tial  thematic  unity  through  both  testaments  based  on  the  theme  of 
Christ’s  redemption  of  his  people.  All  the  Old  Testament  events  found 
their  fulfillment  in  Christ’s  work  of  establishing  his  church.  It  should  be 
observed  that  in  Dirk’s  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament  from  this  per¬ 
spective  he  relied  most  often  on  John’s  Gospel  and  the  Epistles  to  the 
Hebrews  and  to  the  Romans. 

A  final  question  should  be  asked.  Which  conviction  did  Dirk 
arrive  at  first:  denial  of  a  literal  political  kingdom  in  favor  of  a  spiritual 
one,  or  the  systematic  imderstanding  of  the  relation  of  the  two  testaments 
according  to  the  theme  of  the  New  Testament  church?  Probably  the  first 
conviction  resulted  from  the  Munster  fiasco  of  1534.  Dirk  wrote  in  the 
context  of  sectarianism,  divisions  and  pride  among  Christians,  as  well  as 
the  polygamy  and  violence  that  Munster  had  generated.  One  can  well 
imagine  that  these  practical  concerns  led  Dirk  to  believe  in  the  need  for  a 
spiritual  restitution  of  practical  holiness  in  the  church.  Aware  of  how 
easily  corruption  and  disaster  could  overcome  a  Christian  community,  he 
then  sought  and  found  his  moorings  in  the  only  place  he  knew:  the  New 
Testament.  His  genius  in  hermeneutics  lay  in  his  ability  to  affirm  New 
Testament  principles  with  a  consistency  that,  from  his  point  of  view, 
would  prevent  any  corruption  of  the  truth  by  tradition,  subjective  opinion 
or  ’’fleshly”  use  of  the  Old  Testament.  Like  Rothmann’s,  Dirk’s 
hermeneutic  was  a  function  of  his  view  of  restitution.  For  Dirk, 
hermeneutics  and  the  Scriptures  served  the  larger  concern  of  establishing 
a  pure  church. 

On  the  Sending  of  Preachers  or  Teachers,  1559 

In  this  document  Dirk  addressed  the  problem  of  the  roles  of  the 
written  Word  and  the  Holy  Spirit  in  religious  knowledge.  This  treatise  is 
particularly  valuable  to  a  study  of  Dirk’s  hermeneutic,  for  it  clearly  indi¬ 
cates  that  on  this  issue  he  sought  to  mediate  between  Spiritualism  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  Lutherans  and  Reformed  on  the  other. 

Dirk  wrote  this  work  out  of  concern  for  Anabaptist  congrega¬ 
tions  in  danger  of  being  led  astray  by  ’’false  prophets,”  who  ”in  their  wol¬ 
fish  nature,  rend  the  sheep  of  Christ  wherever  they  can  and  may.”  There 
were  apparently  three  categories  of  these  deceivers  for  Dirk:  first,  those 
who  ”seek  justification  by  their  own  works  and  traditions  and  parade 
themselves  with...outward  show,  with  many  ceremonies  and  ecclesiastical 
grandeur";  second,  those  who  are  bold  ”in  the  use  of  boastful  lan¬ 
guage, ...lying  prophets  who  go  about  and  yet  are  not  sent  of  the  Lord; 
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who  prophesy,  but  not  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord";  and  finally,  those  "far- 
famed  wise  men  of  this  world  and  perverted  theologians"  who  "have 
studied  in  advanced  schools  (the  more  learned  the  more  perverted)"  and 
who  "chatter  nicely  about  the  gospel  and  make  a  fine  show  of  themselves, 
and  at  the  same  time  walk  after  the  flesh...."^  It  is  not  difficult  to  see 
veiled  references  here  to  the  Roman  Catholic  priest,  the  Spiritualist 
(especially  Sebastian  Franck)  and  the  Lutheran  pastor.  Dirk  was  espe¬ 
cially  concerned  that  congregations  beware  of  the  latter  two  categories 
and  be  able  to  "recognize  Christ’s  servants  with  certainty,  and  rightly  dis¬ 
tinguish  them  from  the  servants  of  Satan."^ 

To  meet  this  practical  need,  Dirk  provided  a  threefold  visible  test 
for  distinguishing  the  true  teacher  from  the  false:  One  must  simply 
determine  whether  the  teacher  "presents  and  portrays  to  the  people  the 
living  word  of  God  in  open  testimony  of  the  holy  scripture,  causes  fruit  to 
grow  thereby,  and  walks  in  accordance  therewith."^  In  other  words,  the 
true  teacher  was  one  who  proclaimed  the  Scriptures  in  such  a  way  as  to 
bear  "fruit"  of  two  kinds: 

those  have  the  word  of  God  and  rightly  teach  and  proclaim 
it  who  turn  people  from  their  evil  lives  and  wicked 
walk... those  who  do  not  do  this  have  not  the  word  of 
God....The  other  kind  of  fruit  which  a  true  teacher  brings 
forth  is  a  blameless  life,  walking  in  accordance  with  the 
gospel.^ 

These  three  criteria— preaching  the  Word  with  twofold  fruit— represent 
the  major  recurring  theme  in  Dirk’s  treatise. 

This  theme  has  important  implications  for  understanding  Dirk  on 
Word  and  Spirit.  Some  teachers,  probably  the  Lutherans,  certainly  met 
the  criterion  of  preaching  and  teaching  the  scriptural  Word;  however,  it 
was  bereft  of  fruit  because  they  lacked  the  Holy  Spirit.  "They  have  never 
been  in  the  school  of  Christ,  and  have  not  had  the  true  schoolmaster,  the 
Holy  Spirit,  not  even  seen  or  known  Him  (John  14:26;  15:26, 27;  16:7-11)." 
They  "want...to  be  called  evangelical  preachers,"  but  "all  that  these  Spirit¬ 
less  men  preach  has  no  power  and  brings  forth  no  fruit."^^  For  Dirk, 
then,  the  Lutheran  Reformation  was  evidence  for  the  powerlessness  of 
the  Word  without  the  Spirit. 

Dirk  explained  that  the  true  teacher  "must  have  the  Holy  Ghost" 
in  order  to  properly  understand,  in  a  complete  and  balanced  way,  the 
gospel  of  law  and  grace.  Also,  only  by  the  Spirit  could  teachers  be 
"spiritually  minded"  and  seek  the  glory  of  God  and  salvation  of  persons  in 
their  ministry.  In  contrast,  hypocrites  and  false  prophets  "seek  their  own 
glory"  and  "preach  for  hire."^ 

Dirk,  then,  saw  two  kinds  of  preaching  and  two  ways  of  using  the 
Scriptures:  preaching  of  "the  letter,"  which  was  ineffective,  and  preaching 
"by  the  impulse  of  the  Holy  Spirit,"  by  which  the  Word  became  powerful 
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in  bearing  fruit.  He  opposed  the  magisterial  Reformers  not  by  setting  up 
a  reformation  of  the  Spirit  versus  their  reformation  of  the  written  Word; 
rather  he  called  for  reformation  ’l>y  God’s  Word  and  Spirit."  His  critique 
of  the  Reformers  arose  not  because  of  their  appeal  to  sola  scriptura,  to 
the  external  Word,  but  because  among  them  the  Word  of  scripture  was 
not  "rightly"  and  "properly  spoken."^  For  Dirk  the  Spirit  did  not  add  new 
content  to  the  written  Word;  rather,  for  Dirk  the  Spirit  made  it  possible 
for  the  true  "nature,  characteristic  and  power  of  the  Word  of  God"  to  be 
realized.  It  was  the  distinction  of  the  false  teacher  that  he  preached  the 
Word  in  such  a  way  that  it  failed  to  manifest  its  characteristic  power  to 
change  lives.^ 

However,  Dirk  also  raised  another  strain  of  the  Word-Spirit  issue 
when  he  spoke  to  the  Spiritualists.  In  addressing  the  Reformers  he  him¬ 
self  at  first  appeared  to  have  a  "Spiritualist"  emphasis  on  the  importance 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  religious  knowledge.  But  in  addressing  Sebastian 
Franck  and  those  ^o  relied  on  "an  audible  voice  from  heaven,...visions 
and  dreams,"  he  affirmed  the  necessity  aind  importance  of  the  written 
Word  of  Scripture.  For  Dirk  it  was  unfailingly  true  that  "faith...comes  by 
hearing  the  preaching  of  the  Word  of  God."^^ 

In  one  passage  Dirk  spoke  to  those  who  said  that  it  was  not 
wrong  to  listen  to  false  prophets  with  "the  outward  ear"  but  "only  with  the 
inward  ear."  Dirk  granted  that  Scripture  distinguished  an  outward  hear¬ 
ing  of  the  Word  and  an  inward  hearing,  "which  is  faith."  But  Dirk  refused 
to  make  a  radical  distinction  between  the  two,  for  he  insisted  that  "inward 
hearing...comes  from  the  outward  hearing  of  the  Word  of  God,  through 
the  cooperation  and  enlightenment  of  the  Holy  Spirit."  He  observed  that 
both  God  and  Satan  fovmd  their  avenue  to  the  human  heart  by  way  of  the 
outward  ear!  And  so  false  teachers  must  be  carefully  avoided.  For  Dirk 
true  "hearing"  of  God’s  Word  occurred  when  one  "hear[d]  the  Word  of 
God  with  the  outward  ear  and  believe[d]  in  it  with  the  heart."^^  Dirk 
utterly  opposed  the  Spiritualist  effort  to  speak  of  an  Inner  Word  or  inner 
hearing  apart  from  the  Outer  Word  and  outward  hearing. 

In  summary,  we  have  seen  how  on  the  issue  of  the  source  of  reli¬ 
gious  knowledge  Dirk  affirmed  a  concept  of  religious  authority  that  can 
be  characterized  in  terms  of  the  mutual  importance  of  "Word  and  Spirit." 
Each  was  considered  necessary  to  the  true  proclamation  and  hesuing  of 
the  Word  of  God.  As  Dirk  put  it  elsewhere,  the  words  of  Christ  are  "the 
bread  of  life"  and  the  Spirit  is  "the  water  of  life,"  which  together  provide 
the  nourishment  that  "all  Christians  at  all  times  enjoy."^^  Dirk  was 
mediating  between  an  excessive  attention  to  the  letter  without  the  Spirit 
among  the  mainline  Reformers  on  the  one  hand,  and  excessive  attention 
to  the  Spirit  without  the  Word  among  the  Spiritualists  on  the  other  hand. 
In  the  end,  both  extremes  failed  to  produce  the  "fruits"  which  Dirk  con¬ 
sidered  the  hallmark  of  "True  Teachers,  sent  of  God,  and  properly  chosen 
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and  called  by  the  Christian  church.”^  Both  failed  to  produce  churches  of 
holy,  regenerate  people. 

Once  again  we  can  see  that  Dirk’s  position  in  hermeneutics  was 
shaped  by  his  purpose  of  establishing  a  pure  church.  He  was  concerned 
that  the  Anabaptists  have  teachers  who  would  give  proper  place  to  both 
Spirit  and  Word. 

Necessity  demands  this  for  it  is  certain... that  a  Christian 
church  cannot  be  gathered,  built  up  and  established  without 
true  teachers,  faith  and  baptism...for  where  God’s  Word  is 
not  taught  in  its  purity,  and  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  is  not 
preached,  how  shall  the  people  believe?^^ 

Dirk  desired  a  proper  hermeneutical  foimdation  on  the  issue  of  Word  and 
Spirit  in  order  to  support  his  whole  vision  of  a  restored  New  Testament 
community  of  believers,  based  on  New  Testament  concepts  of  holiness 
and  the  ban.  Otherwise  he  feared  that  Anabaptism  would  fade  into  either 
moral  decadence  (a  reform  apart  from  the  Spirit)  or  the  scattered  individ¬ 
ualism  of  the  Spiritualists  (a  reform  apart  from  the  New  Testament’s 
model  of  community).  His  own  brother  Obbe  had  been  lost  to  the 
Spiritualists,  partly  because  of  Franck’s  persuasion.  This  fact  added  a 
note  of  practical  immediacy  to  what  otherwise  might  appear  to  have  been 
merely  an  intellectual  issue  of  hermeneutics. 

Conclusion 

Our  study  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  Dirk’s  hermeneutic  had  at 
least  two  essentials:  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New  Testament,  in  Dirk’s 
view,  are  best  understood  as  a  unity  under  the  common  theme  of  Christ’s 
establishment  of  his  church;  this  use  of  the  Old  Testament  depended 
mainly  on  John’s  Gospel,  Hebrews  and  Romans.  Second,  for  Dirk  both 
Word  and  Spirit  provided  the  necessary  basis  for  religious  knowledge. 
Further,  we  have  found  that  when  we  probe  beneath  the  surface  of  Dirk’s 
hermeneutical  thought,  we  find  immediately  underneath  a  practical, 
ecclesiological  concern— a  concern  for  establishing  the  pure  church.  He 
believed  that  only  a  hermeneutic  which  properly  valued  the  written  Word 
of  Scripture-understood  by  means  of  the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and 
unified  in  both  parts  by  the  theme  of  the  gathering  of  Christ’s  church- 
could  guarantee  restitution  of  the  apostolic  church  in  a  spirit  of  peace  and 
unity.  Dirk’s  hermeneutic  has  distinguished  itself  as  one,  if  not  the  only 
one,  perfectly  suited  to  the  kind  of  restitution  he  envisioned.  Here  lies 
the  true  significance  of  his  approach.  Doubtless  other  factors  played  a 
part  in  causing  Dirk  to  understand  and  use  the  Scriptures  as  he  did.  But 
we  have  sought  to  show  that  for  Dirk  it  was  impossible  to  read  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  without  having  in  mind  the  fundamental  ecclesiological  and  practical 
concerns  that  the  Scriptures  serve. 

Dirk’s  hermeneutic  of  the  pure  church  stands  in  contrast  to  both 
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the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Lutheran  hermeneutics  of  his  day.  Dirk’s 
use  of  the  Old  Testament  to  point  to  Christ  and  the  "new  Israel"  had  some 
precedent  in  the  fourfold,  medieval  interpretation  initiated  by  Gregory 
the  Great  in  the  sixth  century.  Gregory  found  a  literal,  allegorical 
(theological),  moral  and  eschatological  meaning  in  every  passage.^  Like 
Luther,  Dirk  reduced  these  to  two  senses  of  scripture-the  literal  and  the 
allegorical.  The  literal  sense  understood  the  historical  meaning  of  the 
text  as  a  past  event.  The  allegorical  or  typological  sense  illumined  and 
advanced  the  literal,  applying  the  text  to  Christ  and  to  the  church  of  the 
day  instead  of  merely  the  past. 

Discussions  of  Catholic  biblical  interpretation  on  the  eve  of  the 
Reformation  have  described  it  as  lacking  a  "central  hermeneutic  princi¬ 
ple."  Luther  found  a  central  hermeneutic  principle  in  Christ.  Gerhard 
Ebeling  and  Walter  von  Loewenich  have  both  emphasized  the 
Christocentric  focus  of  Luther’s  use  of  Scripture.^^  In  contrast,  Dirk’s 
central  hermeneutic  principle  was  "ecclesiocentric,"  focusing  on  the  Body 
of  Christ,  the  church.  This  theme  ran  through  both  testaments.  Dirk’s 
understanding  of  Christian  preaching  and  hermeneutics  was  governed  by 
this  concern  for  establishing  Christ’s  church  in  purity  and  unity.  This 
thrust  sets  Dirk  apart  from  Luther,  the  Spiritualists  and  the  Catholics. 

In  view  of  his  contribution  in  addressing  the  major  hermeneutical 
issues  facing  sixteenth-century  Anabaptism,  surely  Dirk  has  for  too  long 
remained  among  historians  the  movement’s  "quiet  reformer."^  More 
study  is  needed  of  Dirk’s  reliance  on  the  early  Fathers  and  the 
Apocrypha,  on  the  role  of  the  hermeneutical  community  in  interpreting 
Scripture  and  on  further  points  of  comparison  with  Luther  and  especially 
Calvin. 
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Chapter  12 


Hie  Anabaptist  Theology  of  Martyrdom 

Ethelbeit  Stauffer 
[tr.  by  R.  Friedmann] 

The  Background  and  Tradition  of  Theology  of  Martyrdom." 

During  their  time  of  heavy  persecution  by  the  Syrian  rule  (175- 
164  B.C.)  the  Jews  arrived  at  the  conviction  that  in  this  aeon  the  per¬ 
secuted  ones  are  the  very  saints  of  God.  And  they  understood  this  as  a 
historical  fact  in  the  sense  that  it  has  always  been  this  way  in  the  course  of 
history.  In  the  great  religious  literature  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Old 
Testament  canon,  in  the  apocryphical  and  pseudepigraphical  books,  we 
find  shorter  and  longer  "martyrs’  summaries,"  enumerating  the  name  and 
fate  of  the  witnesses  of  God  from  Abel  to  "the  three  men  in  the  furnace," 
concluding  that  this  will  also  be  the  fate  of  those  today  who  are  loyal  to 
God.  "The  faithful"  have  to  hide  in  deserts  and  bleak  valleys  and 
eventually  will  suffer  martyrdom  for  the  sake  of  the  Law.  The  apocryphal 
books  with  the  sagas  of  the  martyrs  of  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  the 
folktales  of  Old  Eleasar  or  of  the  mother  with  the  seven  sons,  are  case  in 
point.  And,  so  they  continue,  it  will  remain  thus  to  the  end  of  the  present 
aeon;  more,  it  must  be  thus.  The  apocalyptic  literature  from  that  time 
onward  always  recognized  in  historical  facts  historical  necessities.  The 
main  topic  of  this  popular  writing  was  the  "ancient"  antagonism  between 
the  divine  and  the  devilish  order,  reaching  its  final  climax  in  the  persecu¬ 
tion  of  the  children  or  the  people  of  God.  That  is  why  those  saints, 
martyred  in  arenas  and  public  exhibitions,  are  the  very  fighters  for  God 
who,  in  the  last  analysis.  Himself  wrestles  with  Satan.  Inasmuch,  however, 
as  this  great  battle  is  fought  to  the  bloody  end,  death  becomes  victory,  and 
the  martyr  who  gives  his  innocent  life  becomes  the  expiating  sacrifice  for 
all  the  sins  of  his  people  and  the  trail-blazer  of  the  new  aeon.  At  the 
same  time  this  death  of  the  saints  is  the  threatening  testimony  against  the 
persecutors,  pointing  toward  a  reversal  of  the  situation  in  a  distant  future. 
As  soon  as  the  last  martyr  will  have  died  and  the  number  of  those  who 
paid  their  testimony  with  their  blood  will  be  full  the  day  of  retaliation  will 
dawn,  a  day  of  glory  for  martyrs  and  a  day  of  horror  for  the  persecutors. 
Then  they  will  recognize  whom  they  actually  have  tortured  and  will  expe¬ 
rience  in  their  own  bodies  the  supreme  power  of  God.  Martyrdom  is  in 
truth  a  reflex  of  the  cosmic  battle  between  God  and  Anti-God,  and  the 
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victory  of  the  martyr  forecasts  the  final  victory  of  the  spiritual  powers. 
Thus  martyrdom  is  both  a  causal  and  a  teleological  necessity.^ 

In  the  New  Testament  this  system  of  thought,  here  called  Theol¬ 
ogy  of  Martyrdom,"  found  its  very  center  in  the  Cross  ^^ch  gives  mean¬ 
ing  and  order  to  all  this  suffering.  Jesus  himself  recalls  to  his  disciples 
this  twofold  meaning  of  suffering.  The  death  of  the  Messiah  is  the  climax 
of  the  persecution  of  all  the  saints;  but  at  the  same  time  this  ultimate  tri¬ 
umph  of  Evil  means  its  overthrow.  In  this  sense  Jesus  explains  his  own 
death  as  the  turning  point  of  history  toward  the  new  era.  "I  must  be  bap¬ 
tized  with  a  baptism..."(Mt.  20:22). 

The  fact  of  the  Cross  soon  became  the  principle  of  the  Cross 
which  from  now  on  determines  the  life  and  fate  of  the  disciples.  Also  the 
existence  of  the  disciples  stands  under  the  necessity  of  persecution;  they 
too  must  accept  that  baptism  of  blood  with  which  Christ  himself  was  bap¬ 
tized;  they  too  must  drink  the  cup  which  the  Master  drank  (Mt.  20:23); 
and  they  too  shall,  through  suffering  and  death,  reach  the  glory  of  the 
Heavens.  Paul  amplified  on  these  ideas  also;  for  his  system  the  Cross 
forms  the  center.  The  "imitation  of  Christ"  is  a  leading  concept  of  his 
moral  teaching.  And  just  as  Jesus  had  called  his  dying  a  baptism,  Paul 
called  baptism  a  dying. 

The  Gospel  according  to  John  presents  the  old  truth  of  the 
teleological  necessity  of  all  martyrdom  in  a  new  formula:  it  speaks  of  the 
"seed"  which  must  die  that  the  wheat  will  grow.  The  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  pictures  the  via  dolorosa  [path  of  suffering]  of  the  true  believers 
throughouf  history  in  the  style  of  the  apocryphal  martyrs’  summaries,  and 
then  describes  the  sufferings  of  Christ  and  his  disciples  by  the  figure  of 
the  "agon,"  the  ancient  contest  or  race.  The  Book  of  Revelation  finally 
places  the  fate  of  the  martyrs  of  the  early  church  into  the  great  framework 
of  cosmic  happenings;  the  death  of  the  Messiah  means  the  first  and 
decisive  victory  of  the  Civitas  Dei  [city  of  God]  over  the  Civitas  Diaboli 
[city  of  Satan].  In  consequence  of  this,  the  old  dragon  which  had  fallen 
from  Heaven  rages  with  doubled  ferocity,  and  the  prayers  of  the  martyred 
saints  rise  up  to  Heaven  until  the  number  of  these  martyrs  shall  be  full. 

The  early  church  meditated  upon  these  thoughts  further.  The 
first  epistle  of  Clement  contains  a  martyrs’  summary  in  the  style  of  the 
eleventh  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  The  Shepherd  of  Hernias 
looks  at  martyrdom  as  the  most  powerful  testimony  to  the  hostility 
between  God  and  the  "world",  and  for  that  reason  it  is  the  fulfillment  of 
the  Christian  life.  Next,  the  idea  of  the  "imitation  of  Christ"  [mimesis] 
becomes  dominant  in  the  martyr  book  of  Polycarp  (d.  155):  where  the 
passion  of  Christ  becomes  the  prototype  for  the  path  of  suffering  of  all 
loyal  disciples,  even  to  the  smallest  detail.  And  thus  teach  all  those  early 
books  of  the  developing  Christianity.  The  church  of  the  first  centuries 
interpreted  the  work  of  Christ  by  means  of  the  concept  of  the  Theology 
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of  Martyrdom,*'  whereby  the  understood  the  fate  of  the  martyrs  through 
the  fate  of  the  Master.  However,  Christ  himself  is  never  presented  as  a 
martyr;  rather,  all  the  martyrs  stand  under  the  sign  of  the  event  on  Cal¬ 
vary.  Christ  is  not  a  model  in  a  moral  or  symbolic  sense,  but  he  does 
stand  as  the  archetype  of  our  destiny. 

In  the  main,  two  lines  of  thought  come  to  the  fore  in  the  figura¬ 
tive  speeches  of  the  old  martyr  texts.  Hrst  is  the  fight  through  suffering, 
particularly  prominent  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Christ  is  here  the 
great  athletes  [participant  in  Greek  contests  or  races],  and  those  who  con¬ 
tinue  his  fight  against  Satan  and  who  walk  his  path  of  passion  are  the 
"agonists"  crowned  with  the  wreath  of  Eternity  even  as  the  runners  of 
Greece  were  crowned  with  the  wreath  of  laurels.  Each  victory  of  a  martyr 
is  a  victory  of  the  Civitas  Dei  over  the  Civitas  Diaboli.  Second,  is  the  anal¬ 
ogy  between  baptism  and  death  as  taught  by  Jesus  and  Paul.  Baptism  is  a 
dying-because  it  is  a  descent  into  the  waters  of  Hades.^  And,  since  bap¬ 
tism  with  water  already  serves  the  expiation  of  sins,  how  much  more  will 
this  be  achieved  through  the  "second  baptism,"  the  dying  for  the  sake  of 
Christ.^  For  instance,  one  book  presents  the  martyrdom  of  the  two 
women,  Perpetua  and  Felicitas,  as  a  straight  "baptism  with  blood". 
Eventually  both  lines  of  ideas  find  their  combined  expression  in  the 
thought  of  TertuUian,  the  late  second  century  church  father.  As  long  as 
the  Christian  church  remained  a  church  of  martyrs,  this  "Theology  of 
Martyrdom"  remained  alive.  At  the  end  of  this  great  epoch  of  persecution 
(about  300  A.D.)  this  system  of  thought  received  its  well  balanced 
expression  in  the  great  Church  History  of  Eusebius  which  not  only  col¬ 
lected  facts  and  records  about  persecution  but  also  tried  to  work  out  their 
meaning  in  the  history  of  salvation.^  Eusebius  sees  the  visitation  by  God 
but  he  sees  also  the  hatred  of  the  Anti-Christ;  he  sees  the  selection  of  the 
chosen  ones  of  God  and  their  renewal;  he  sees  the  victory  of  the  fighters 
of  Christ  and  at  the  same  time  the  miserable  end  of  the  persecutors  and 
tyrants.^  Thus  for  Eusebius  the  path  of  the  church  from  Christ  to  Con¬ 
stantine,  the  emperor,  is  in  a  sense  but  one  single  path  of  suffering  or  pas¬ 
sion.  In  other  words,  the  Eusebian  Church  History  is  the  history  of  the 
"church  under  the  Cross". 

The  church  of  the  Roman  empire,  and,  later  on,  the  church  of 
the  Papacy,  were  no  longer  churches  of  martyrs.  After  Constantine  the 
great  tradition  of  the  true  and,  for  that  reason,  persecuted  church  of 
Christ  was  adopted  and  handed  down  by  new  "heretical"  bodies.  It  seems 
that  in  these  circles  all  this  thinking  persisted  underground  up  to  the  late 
Middle  Ages.  In  the  age  of  Reformation  it  revived  in  a  new  and  mighty 
upsurge.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  present  study  to  follow  up  the  hitherto 
little  noticed  signs  of  that  upsurge,  connected  as  they  are  by  their  inner 
meaning. 

The  early  years  of  the  Reformation  seem  loaded  almost  to  the 
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point  of  explosion  with  these  ideas  of  the  "Theology  of  Martyrdom."  The 
arguments  against  persecutors,  and  the  concept  of  the  imitation  of  Christ, 
are  revived.  The  apocalyptic  vision  of  a  fight  between  God  and  Anti- 
Christ  finds  its  reflection,  for  instance,  in  the  painter  Albrecht  Durer’s 
Diary  of  1521,  where  he  sides  with  Luther  after  he  was  outlawed  by  the 
Diet  of  Worms.  The  path  of  martyrdom  leads  per  crucem  ad  lucent 
[through  the  cross  to  the  light],  but  the  day  of  revenge  is  imminent. 
Luther  himself  is  taken  hold  of  by  these  ideas  and  moods  in  those  first 
years  of  the  struggle  for  his  church  reforms.  In  the  summer  of  1523,  when 
he  learned  of  the  burning  at  the  stake  of  two  young  Augustinian  monks  in 
Brussels,  he  exclaimed,  "I  thought  I  myself  should  be  the  very  first  one 
who  should  be  martyred  for  the  sake  of  the  Holy  Gospel;  but  apparently  I 
was  not  worthy  of  that."^  The  loyalty  of  those  young  confessors  meant  to 
him  a  victory  of  God  over  Satan.  Under  the  impact  of  that  event  he  com¬ 
posed  a  martyr  hymn,  Eyn  hubsch  Lyed  von  Zweyen  Marteren  Christi  zu 
Brussel  von  den  Sophisten  zu  Loven  verbrant  (1523).^  tinic  Luther 

does  not  yet  think  of  the  typological  relationship  between  the  fate  of  the 
martyrs  and  that  of  Christ  himself.  Later  on,  however,  Luther  carries  out 
this  comparison  almost  in  the  same  style  as  it  was  done  in  the  early 
Christian  Martyrium  Polycarpi.  This  Luther  did  primarily  in  his  book  on 
the  history  of  Bruder  Henricus  yn  Diedmar  verbrandty  published  in  1525.^ 

One  can  hardly  grasp,  renew,  and  evaluate  more  genuinely  the 
ideas  of  the  "theology  of  Martyrdom"  than  Luther  did  in  the  beginning  of 
the  Reformation.  In  those  early  years  Luther  was  truly  the  leader  and 
speaker  of  n  popular  religious  movement  which  had  taken  hold  of  the 
most  diverse  social  groups  and  strata.^  But  things  changed  with  Luther 
after  1525,  when  he  started  establishing  a  state  church  which,  as  in  the  day 
of  Constantine,  ceased  to  be  a  martyrs'  church.^®  To  be  sure,  Luther  still 
opposed  the  persecution  of  Anabaptists  in  Catholic  countries,^^  but  at  the 
same  time  he  passionately  fought  what  he  called  "false"  martyrdom  (in 
Protestant  countries),  speaking  disparagingly  of  "falsche 
Merterer...Rottengeister,  Widerteuffer,  und  dergleichen."^^ 

Again,  as  in  the  time  of  the  old  church,  the  apocalyptic  of  martyr¬ 
dom  became  the  peculiar  doctrine  of  the  Ketzer,  the  heretical  brother¬ 
hoods  and  communities.  The  old  ideas  of  martyrdom  found  a  new  and 
genuine  revival  particularly  among  the  Anabaptists  where  they  remained 
alive  as  long  as  their  brotherhoods  remained  martyr-minded,  in  general 
far  into  the  seventeenth  century,  and,  in  certain  places,  even  beyond  that 
century. 

The  earliest  principal  statement  of  an  Anabaptist  leader  on  this 
subject  seems  to  be  a  passage  in  the  noted  letter  of  Conrad  Grebel  to 
Thomas  Miintzer,  September  5, 1524.  True  Christian  believers  are  sheep 
among  wolves...and  must  be  baptized  in  anguish  and  affliction,  tribulation, 
persecution,  suffering  and  death."^  Balthasar  Hubmaier  next  coined  the 
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most  concise  formulation  of  the  basic  idea  of  the  Theology  of  Martyr¬ 
dom"  in  his  motto,  Die  Wahrheit  ist  untodtlich  [Truth  cannot  be  killed]-- 
the  very  essence  of  his  Taufbuchlein  of  1525.^^  Again  we  meet  it  in  the 
writings  of  Menno  Simons.  Considering  the  increasing  number  of  martyrs 
in  his  brotherhood  he  saw  the  imminence  of  the  day  of  vengeance  and 
glorification.  In  this  frame  of  mind  he  wrote  his  significant  tract,  Van't 
cruys  Christi  [Of  The  Cross  of  Christ]}^  By  means  of  a  great  munber  of 
Bible  quotations  he  first  makes  it  clear  that  the  recent  persecutions  were 
necessary,  viewed  both  from  their  causes  and  from  their  final  goal;  then 
he  has  all  the  martyrs  of  Old  and  New  Testament  and  of  Eusebius' 
Church  History  pass  by,  each  one  with  his  particular  story  of  suffering. 
Finally  he  concludes  with  a  vision  of  the  coming  glory  of  the  martyrs 
founded  on  the  victorious  sayings  of  the  Book  of  Revelation. 

Compared  to  these  basic  teachings  of  outstanding  Anabaptist 
leaders  the  numerous  hymns  of  Anabaptists  of  all  types  reveal  the  great 
passion  for  martyrdom  in  a  still  stronger  and  richer  form  and  with  the 
fullness  of  a  first-hand  experience.  In  the  main  one  can  distinguish  three 
great  lines  of  tradition  in  this  hymnody:  the  Dutch  tradition,  represented, 
at  the  earliest,  in  the  second  part  of  Het  Offer  des  Heeretiy^^  the  Swiss 
tradition,  for  which  the  Ausbund  [1564]  is  the  earliest  collection, and 
finally  the  Hutterites  whose  hymns  were  collected  between  1600  and  1660, 
and  published  in  1914.^^  To  be  sure,  not  all  these  hymns  are  of  authentic 
Anabaptist  origin.  For  instance,  the  very  first  hymn  in  the  Ausbund  is  by 
Sebastian  Franck.  Another  goes  back  to  the  Waldensian  tradition,  while 
five  hymns  seem  to  originate  with  the  Bohemian  Brethren,  thus  proving 
the  spiritual  interrelationship  of  all  these  "heretical"  groups.  Some  hymns 
even  reveal  Luther's  influence,  to  be  sure  that  of  his  earliest  time  whereas 
the  churchman  of  later  times  is  violently  opposed.  It  is  the  common 
religious  attitude,  the  mood  of  passion  in  the  martyrs'  church,  which 
makes  all  these  hymns  one  in  style  and  spirit  although  coming  from  very 
different  sections,  countries,  and  times.  The  majority  of  all  the  hymns  are 
martyrs'  hymns,  that  is  they  are  either  composed  by  the  martyrs  them¬ 
selves  shortly  before  their  execution,^  or  dealing  with  the  last  hours  of 
the  martyrs  or  with  the  manifold  persecutions  of  the  church  at  large.^^ 
Also  the  great  witnesses  of  faith  of  the  past,  above  all  of  Jesus  Christ  him¬ 
self,  are  the  subject  of  many  hymns.^^  By  using  these  hymnals  year  after 
year,  the  church  became  strongly  aware  of  being  surrounded  by  a  host  of 
great  martyrs  and  of  living  in  an  atmosphere  of  witnessing.  Ihr  Ende 
schauet  an  undfolget  ihrent  Glauben  nachy  says  the  title  page  of  the  Hut- 
terite  hymnal. 

Besides  the  doctrinal  teachings  and  the  hymns  there  is  still  a 
third  source  for  the  study  of  the  Anabaptist  mind  and  its  Theology  of 
Martyrdom,"  namely,  the  chronicles.  Of  these  only  the  two  outstanding 
examples  will  here  be  used:  the  Hutterite  Geschicht  Buck,  and  the 
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Dutch-Mennonite  Martyrs*  Mirror.  Both  reveal  their  basic  intention 
already  on  the  title  page.  The  title  of  the  Hutterite  Chronicle  reads  as  fol¬ 
lows.^ 

Geschicht  Buch  imd  kurtzer  Durchgang  von  Anfang  der 
Welt,  wie  Gott  sein  Werk  in  seinem  Volk  auf  Erden 
angericht,  fehandelt,  und  getrieben  hat;  demnach  unser 
Gemein  Geschicht  Buch.  Wie  die  Anfanger  durch  Gottes 
Gnade  aus  dem  Irrtum  herausgewachsen  und  Gott  die 
Volker  gewannet,  die  Spreu  zerstreuet,  den  Weizen 
absgesiindert  in  sein  Scheuren,  aus  alien  Volkern,  Ges- 
chlechtern,  und  Zungen  Deutschlands  ein  einzig  Volk 
gesammelt.  Auch  wie  Gott  im  selben  sein  Werk  in  dem 
letzten  Alter  dieser  Welt  wieder  aufgericht,  und  angeordnet 
hat.  Demnach,  was  schwere  Verfolgungen,  Kreuz  und 
Trubsal  die  Gemein  erlitten,  Viel  hingericht  worden,  und 
von  Etichen  sonderlich,  wie  sie  mannlich  gewesen,  was  mit 
ihnen  gehandelt  worden,  und  anderen  Sachen  mehr...aufs 
Kurzest...verzeichnet. 

By  way  of  introduction  a  brief  history  of  the  true  church  of  God  [Gemein 
Gottes\  is  presented  from  its  earliest  days  to  1525,  in  which  reference  is 
made  to  Eusebius’  scheme  of  ten  stages  of  persecution  of  the  old 
chmch.^^  Most  significant  is  further  the  double  index  of  the  Chronicle: 
the  first  one  contains  "allerlei  Sachen  und  Handel,  was  ergangen  ist,” 
while  the  second  one  lists  "the  history  of  those  who  lay  in  prison  and  who 
testified  a^  Christian  heroes  to  their  faith  in  the  Divine  truth  with  their 
blood  in  fire,  water,  and  through  the  sword."  Here  lies  the  emphasis  of 
the  text,  as  the  first  chronicler,  Kasper  Braitmichel,  most  clearly  points 
out  in  his  foreword.  The  history  of  the  Hutterite  brotherhood  is  thus 
understood  as  the  story  of  suffering  of  the  people  of  God  in  the  present 
aeon. 

The  same  tendency  is  dominant  in  the  Dutch  martyrs’  chronicle 
of  Tieleman  Jansz  van  Braght,  Het  Bloedig  Tooneel  of  Martelaers  Spiegel 
der  Doopsgezinde  of  Weerlose  Christenenf  Amsterdam,  1660.^  This  title 
uses  the  old  figure  of  speech  of  the  early  "Theology  of  Martyrdom"  which 
compared  the  fight  in  the  arena  (or  theater)  with  the  faith  of  the  martyrs 
against  Satan.  As  Van  Braght  says  in  the  preface,  he  plans  to  lead  his 
readers  to  the  bloody  scene  where  the  "true"  Christians  of  all  times, 
always  "baptist-minded"  and  defenseless,  have  taken  upon  themselves  tor¬ 
ture  and  death  for  the  sake  of  the  testimony  for  Jesus,  a  spectacle  for  the 
whole  world.  For  this  purpose  Van  Braght  composes  first  a  history  of 
martyrdom  from  Jesus  Christ  to  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages,  partly  taken 
from  TertuUian  and  Eusebius.^  Then  he  presents  the  multifold  fate  of 
the  Anabaptists  from  1524  to  1660,  using  a  great  number  of  confessions, 
letters,  hymns,  and  other  records.  The  conclusion  of  the  whole  work  is 
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formed  by  the  letter  of  intercession  of  the  States  General  (Netherlands) 
on  behalf  of  the  Swiss  Anabaptists  of  1660.  The  times  of  persecutions, 
and  with  them  the  great  time  of  the  Anabaptist  apocalypse  of  martyrdom, 
were  declining  toward  its  end;  the  history  of  Anabaptism  eventually 
merges  into  the  general  history  of  the  world.^ ' 

Already  this  rapid  survey  of  Anabaptist  literature  permits  the 
recognition  of  the  common  historical  background,  the  wide  scope,  the 
manifold  interrelation,  and  finally  the  uniform  development  of  the 
Anabaptist  "Theology  of  Martyrdom"  in  the  most  different  circles  and 
times.  For  that  reason  one  can  readily  study  this  theology  as  a  more  or 
less  uniform  historical  phenomenon  without  violating  facts.  In  this  sense 
the  following  chapters  will  sketch  the  three  great  themes  of  this  "Theology 
of  Martyrdom"  which  again  and  again  are  discussed  in  the  basic  state¬ 
ments  of  the  leaders  of  Anabaptism:  (1)  the  path  of  martyrdom  of  the 
people  of  God  through  history;  (2)  the  apocalyptic  interpretation  of  the 
persecution  of  the  Anabaptists;  and  (3)  baptism,  confession,  and  defense¬ 
lessness  within  the  framework  of  the  "Theology  of  Martyrdom." 

The  Path  of  Martyrdom  of  The  People  of  God  Through  History 

The  true  church  of  God  has  been  a  suffering  church 
[Martyrergemeinde]  at  all  times;  this  is  the  basic  conception  of  the 
Anabaptist  theology  of  history.  The  path  of  the  people  of  God  through 
history  is  a  path  of  passion:  that  is  proven  by  the  Bible  itself.  "All  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  seems  to  be  nothing  else  but  a  book  of  martyrdom."^ 
Eusebius  and  the  entire  history  of  the  church  are  witnesses  to  this.^  At 
the  present  time,  however,  it  is  the  Anabaptists  who  suffer  the  truth  of 
this  statement  in  their  own  life.  The  Hutterite  Chronicle  reports  for  1540 
already  more  than  fifteen  hundred  Anabaptist  martyrs,  and  erects  to  them 
a  modest  monument  in  the  form  of  the  old  martyrs’  lists  (therewith  using 
as  texts:  Mt.  10:16;  24:9;  John  16:2;  Mt.  23:24;  23:37;  Romans  8:36;  Mt. 
21:35;  Rev.  17:6;  Daniel  11:33).30 

The  Anabaptists  felt  themselves  as  heirs  of  a  very  old  martyrs’ 
tradition,  and  for  that  reason  collected  all  available  martyrs’  stories  of  the 
past,  using  them  for  the  purpose  of  encouragement  in  days  of  affliction. 
In  the  main  one  can  distinguish  three  groups  of  literary  expressions  of  the 
aforementioned  philosophy  of  history  from  the  angle  of  a  "Theology  of 
Martyrdom":  (1)  the  martyrs’  lists,  listing  name  and  fate  of  the  martyrs, 
the  atrocities  of  the  persecutions,  the  mighty  deeds  of  God,  and  the 
deaths  of  the  persecutors;  (2)  the  rarer  martyrs’  stories,  descriptions  of 
individual  sufferings  (in  the  early  period  usually  rhymed);  and  eventually 
(3)  the  martyrs’  books  of  later  periods,  externally  martyrs’  lists  of  great 
size,  but  essentially  collections  of  martyrs’  stories. 

Occasionally  the  influence  of  late  Jewish  models  becomes  very 
obvious;  again  and  again  we  meet  the  motives  for  martyrdom  of  the  Vitae 
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Prophetarum  (e.g.  Ausbund,  p.  10).  The  story  of  the  three  men  in  the 
furnace,  the  saving  miracle  in  Alexandria,  and  the  death  of  the  mother 
with  the  seven  sons,  appear  in  the  great  Hutterite  hymnal  in  rhymed 
form.^^  The  Martyrs*  Mirror^  on  the  other  hand,  quotes  with  particular 
emphasis  the  Brevis-Summary  of  the  book  of  Judith  8:20,^^  while  the 
great  martyrs’  list  of  I  Maccabees  2:49  ff.  Hnds  a  poetical  redaction  in 
Kaspar  Braitmichel’s  hymn,  Merkt  auf,  herzliebe  Bruder  mein,^^  with  the 
concluding  formula  lifted  verbatim  from  the  text  (I  Macc.  2:61,  in  stanza 
10). 

Mostly,  however,  the  old  lists  are  enlarged  and  the  stories 
amplified,  primarily  by  adding  the  fate  of  those  '^confessors'*  who  had  been 
loyd  to  their  faith  without  giving  the  supreme  sacrifice.^  In  this  manner 
the  martyrs  of  the  Old  Testament  from  Abel  to  Zachariah  are  pre¬ 
sented.^^  But  the  martyrs’  history  does  not  narrate  only  the  fight  and  vic¬ 
tory  of  the  witnesses  but  tells  also  of  the  miraculous  saving  interference  of 
God  ever  since  the  days  of  Joseph.^  Other  lists  report  of  the  great 
tyrants  of  history,  of  Pharaoh,  Sennacherib,  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
Holofernes,  and  the  like;  of  the  persecutions  they  brought  upon  those 
who  were  faithful  to  God;  and  of  the  terrible  end  they  passed  through.^^ 
These  two  lines  of  tradition:  martyrdom  and  fate  of  persecutors,  finally 
blend  together  to  an  antithetical  picture  or  history  as  a  whole,  as  for 
instance  in  Menno  Simons’  tract.  Of  the  Cross,  where  Cain  stands  against 
Able,  Esau  against  Jacob,  Saul  against  David,  the  godless  kings  against 
the  prophets.^  The  pious  prophet  and  true  servant  of  God  must  be 
regarded  as  their  betrayer,  a  partisan  and  heretic."^^  In  an  analogous 
manner  the  saving  miracle  stands  over  against  the  punishing  miracle.^ 
The  same  antithetical  summaries  appear  later  also  in  Dutch  martyrs’  let- 
ters.^^  Van  Braght  finally  brings  this  conception  of  antithesis  in  history 
into  a  basic  formula  which  he  follows  through  the  centuries.  "As  there  are 
two  different  peoples,  two  different  congregations  and  churches,  the  one 
of  God  and  from  Heaven,  the  other  of  Satan  and  from  the  Earth,  so  there 
is  also  a  different  succession  and  progression  belonging  to  each  of 
them.”'*2  This  is  the  essential  dualism  of  the  Anabaptist  theology  of  his¬ 
tory.  History  is  the  contest  between  the  people  of  God  and  the  powers  of 
this  world,  a  contest  which  presses  to  a  final  decision  through  the  suffer¬ 
ing  of  the  martyrs. 

It  is  the  old  antithesis  between  the  Civitas  Dei  and  the  Civitas 
Diaboli  which  we  meet  here  again,  the  antithetical  philosophy  of  history 
of  St.  Augustine  or  of  the  Apostle  John’s  Book  of  Revelation.  But,  in 
contrast  to  the  latter,  the  Anabaptists  included  also  the  entire  pre- 
Christian  history  [i.e.  Israelite  history]  in  this  dualistic  frame,  and  in  con¬ 
trast  to  St.  Augustine  they  related  the  whole  of  world  history  to  the  one 
great  fact  of  Christ.^^  The  people  of  God,  suffering  ever  since  the  first 
attack  of  the  Serpent  from  the  hatred  of  the  "world",  are  in  truth  the 
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people  of  Christ.  Abel  is  the  first  advance  in  the  direction  of  Christ,  and 
all  suffering  of  the  martyrs  since  is  in  fact  the  "Cross  of  Christ"  itself. 

Von  Anfang  sind  die  Heiligen  all 

Umb  Christi  willen  gestorben  hie.^ 

Christ  himself  suffers  in  them,  his  members,  or,  as  Menno  Simons  calls 
them  in  view  of  Hebrews  11,  "the  holy  limbs  of  Christ,"  who  by  those 
wicked  tools  of  Satan  were  ruthlessly  "imprisoned,  tortured,  crucified,..." 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world.^^  The  Anabaptist  theology  of  history  is 
from  the  very  outset  centered  on  Christ;  that  is,  the  Son  who  in  obedience 
to  his  Father  takes  the  Cross  upon  himself  is  the  very  hub  of  world  and 
history. 

O  Herre  Gott,  der  Weg,  den  bistu  gangen, 

Der  ist  so  schmal  und  ligt  so  voller  Schlangen.^ 

Therefore,  the  Cross  is  the  measure  and  center  of  all  Anabaptist  "Theol¬ 
ogy  of  Martyrdom,"  and,  therefore,  Christ  is  called  captain  of  the  hosts  of 
the  martyrs.^^  Menno  Simons  concludes  his  martyrs’  chronicle  with  a 
meditation  on  the  theme,  "how  not  only  the  servants  suffered  but  also  the 
Lord  and  Prince  himself  had  to  endure  much,  to  again  enter  into  his 
glory"  The  Ausbund  has  a  "Trostlied"  about  the  suffering  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  God  from  Abel  to  the  present  time  in  which  the  path  of  passion  of 
Christ  himself  is  the  very  centerpiece.^^  The  first  hymn  in  Het  Offer  des 
Heeren  deals  with  the  story  of  the  Lord’s  passion.  And  so  do  the 
chronicles,  which  place  Christ  at  the  very  inception,^  "because  he  is  the 
head  of  all  the  holy  martyrs  through  whom  they  all  must  be  saved."^^ 

As  leader  and  head  the  Son  of  God  becomes  archetype  of  all 
those  who  are  persecuted  for  the  sake  of  God,  and  his  life  is  consciously 
pictured  as  a  life  of  martyrdom.  All  his  life  "he  was  considered  a  fanatic 
and  a  vagrant, and  his  end  was  the  death  meted  out  to  all  heretics.^^ 
The  Cross,  finally,  is  not  only  the  last  act  in  the  life  of  Jesus  but  also  the 
concluding  manifestation  of  the  law  by  which  he  had  started  his  life.  "He 
was  born  under  the  cross,  brought  up  under  the  cross,  walked  under  the 
cross,  and  eventually  died  on  the  cross."^^  In  this  manner  the  Martyrs' 
Mirror  characterizes  the  life  of  Jesus.  And  Menno  Simons  concludes  with 
the  antithetical  phrases  taken  from  Paul,  "Thus  he,  who  was  eternally  rich, 
for  our  sakes  became  poor  (2  Cor.  3;  Phil.  2);  the  eternal  Glory  was  dis¬ 
honored,  eternal  Righteousness  was  persecuted,  eternal  Truth 
bla^hemed,. ..eternal  Life  was  made  to  suffer  a  shameful  death  (Gal. 
3)".* 

Why  did  things  come  to  pass  in  this  way?  Because,  wherever 
God  wants  to  build  his  work,  the  Anti-Christ  concentrates  his  destructive 
power,  and  wherever  the  light  presses  forward  to  victory,  darkness  once 
again  gathers  all  its  demonic  potency.  In  this  sense  the  hatred  which 
raged  against  the  head  of  all  martyrs  is  not  only  the  hatred  of  the  children 
of  this  world  against  the  people  of  God  but  the  very  hatred  of  Darkness 
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against  the  Light.  It  is  the  old  caustic  answer  of  the  Theology  of  Martyr¬ 
dom'*  which  we  meet  here  again.  Yet,  in  Anabaptist  tradition  this  theol¬ 
ogy  crystallized  around  the  concept  of  the  "Truth"  in  contrast  to  the 
Lutheran  concept  of  the  "Word"  as  the  challenge  to  the  world  and  its  final 
conquest.  To  be  sure,  also  Anabaptists  speak  occasionally  of  the  Word, 
thinking  of  the  Johannine  prologue,  yet  in  the  decisive  moment  when  they 
visualize  the  dualistic  background  of  the  martyr’s  fate,  then  they  use  only 
the  concept  of  Truth." 

Dieweil  das  Wort  die  Wahrheit  war. 

So  mochts  die  Welt  nit  leiden.^ 

The  hidden  and  yet  deep  difference  between  Paul  and  John  is  once  again 
revived  in  the  relation  between  Luther  and  the  Anabaptists. 

However,  the  question  as  to  the  causes  [the  "why"]  of  suffering  is 
only  a  preliminary  issue.  The  final  emphasis  also  with  Anabaptists  rests 
with  the  teleological  question  as  to  the  "why"  of  Jesus’  death.  First,  all 
that  agony  of  death  is  for  Christ  himself  only  a  passing  stage  to  a  new  and 
higher  form  of  life.^^  The  triumph  of  evil  prepares  the  path  for  an  over¬ 
whelming  victory  of  God  according  to  the  paradox  law  of  all  dialectic. 
And  that  is  true  also  for  the  divine  work  of  Christ.  The  martyrdom  of  the 
Son  of  God  is  the  victory  of  God  in  weakness  and  the  indictment  of  the 
persecutors  who  perish  in  their  last  manifestation  of  power.  Thus  God’s 
work  becomes  through  this  catastrophe  a  power  by  which  the  originators 
of  this  very  catastrophe  break  down.  The  hymns  of  the  Hutterites  in  par¬ 
ticular  develop  this  paradox  logic.^  Where  the  power  of  death  has  come 
to  a  self-annihilation  there  the  force  of  life  breaks  through  for  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  the  world.^^  Christ’s  work  of  salvation  always  has  a  twofold  mean¬ 
ing:  the  end  of  Satan’s  rule,  and  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  of  grace. 
Christ,  therefore,  means  the  decisive  turning  point  of  the  ages.  In  one  of 
the  Hutterite  "Hymns  of  Joy",  Christ  is  called  the  sun  which  rose  over  the 
creation  and  its  needs.^  The  Anabaptists  understood  Christ’s  fate  in  the 
light  of  the  fate  of  the  martyrs.  But-and  this  must  be  emphasized-in 
spite  of  this  they  never  forgot  the  uniqueness  of  Christ  and  his  life,  thus 
evading  a  dangerous  snare. 

The  fact  of  Christ,  his  life,  his  death,  means  to  the  Anabaptists 
the  turning  point  of  the  ages  which,  however,  by  no  means  implies  that  all 
suffering  has  now  come  to  an  end.  Rather,  the  extremity  of  God’s  chil¬ 
dren  will  become  more  acute  in  taking  on  new  forms.  The  new  aeon 
which  started  with  Christ  stands  altogether  under  the  sign  of  the  Cross 
because  the  old  enemy  who  once  had  brought  Christ  into  disgrace  and 
anguish  now  directs  all  his  wrath  upon  the  confessors  of  Christ.^^  And 
the  hostility  of  the  world,  far  from  lessening  under  the  intact  of  the 
Christian  teaching,  becomes  only  "the  longer  the  worse".^  But  the 
martyr’s  death  of  Stephen,  which  for  the  first  time  revealed  this  situation 
and  thus  became  paradigmatic,  not  only  shows  that  the  confessor  has  to 
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accept  suffering  and  death  according  to  the  archetypal  passion  of  Christ 
but  shows  also  how  he  is  supposed  to  carry  this  out.  "Stephen  kneeled 
down  and  cried...after  the  example  of  his  master  on  the  cross,  'Lord,  lay 
not  their  sin  to  their  charge  for  they  know  not  whai  they  do*  (Acts  7)".^^ 
This  is  the  new  attitude  by  which  the  saved  ones  conquer  their  own  fate 
and,  at  the  same  time,  conquer  their  opponents. 

However,  even  the  intercession  of  the  martyrs  cannot  stop  the 
advancing  crisis  of  the  world.  The  struggles  of  the  two  realms  take  ever 
bloodier  forms.  Here  the  martyrs  die  in  the  name  of  Christ,  there  the 
persecutors  fall,  stricken  by  God’s  vengeance.^  Also  the  peace  under  the 
Christian  emperors  after  Constantine  was  illusory.  The  old  antithesis 
between  the  kingdom  of  God  and  the  kingdom  of  the  world,  formerly 
revealed  in  the  persecutions  of  the  Christians,  comes  now  to  the  fore  in 
the  struggle  between  the  secularized  state  church  and  the  people  of  God 
viewed  as  ‘heretics’.  In  each  century  the  good  rises  against  the  evil  in  new 
variations  only  to  become  exterminated  and  delivered  up  to  the  curse.^^ 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  popes  with  their  use  of  force  are  but  the  trustees 
of  the  devil,  and  the  Roman  Church  is  understood  as  "die  grosse  Babylon, 
eine  Mutter  aller  Grauel  auf  Erden,  Trunken  vom  Blut  der  Heiligen  und 
der  Zeugen  Jesu."^  The  tradition  of  the  true,  that  is  the  defenseless  and 
"baptist-minded"  Christians,^^  is  pursued  by  the  Hutterite  Chronicle^ 
from  Donatus  to  Adelbert,  Clemens  (the  opponent  of  S.  Boniface),  John 
Scotus,  Abelard,  the  Waldensians,  Wycliff  and  Hus,  up  to  the  two  martyrs 
of  Brussels  and  Henry  of  Zutphen.^^ 

"Weil  aber  Gott  ein  einiges  Volk,  abgesundert  von  alien 
Volkern,  haben  wollt,  hat  er  den  wahren,  rechten 
Morgenstern,  das  Licht  seiner  Wahrheit,  in  volligem  Schein 
wieder  herfiir  wollen  bringen  im  letzten  Alter  dieser  Welt, 
besonders  in  deutscher  Nation  und  Landen."^^ 

With  these  words  the  Hutterite  chronicle  begins  its  narration  of  the  origin 
of  the  Zurich  brotherhood^^  [Anabaptist].  The  real  church  of  God, 
established  through  separation  from  the  Lutheran  and  Zwinglian  chur¬ 
ches,  continued  to  be  purified  and  revived  by  the  way  of  strict  selection. 
This  is  the  way  the  Hutterites  looked  at  their  own  history.  All  those 
crises,  secessions,  excommunications,  of  which  the  Chronicle  relates 
abundantly,  are  but  stages  of  this  principle  of  selection.^^  The  strict 
church  discipline  belongs  to  the  same  principle  of  selection.  The  brethren 
were  exclusive,  and  an  ecumenical  ideal  was  a  rather  remote  thought  to 
them.  The  strength  of  the  true  church  of  God  lies  alone  in  purity  and 
concentration. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Hutterites  emphasized  particularly  tradi¬ 
tion  and  succession.  They  had  their  own  bishop  list,  sung  in  the  renowned 
Vaterlied,^^  whose  first  forty  stanzas  tell  of  the  ways  of  the  children  of 
God  from  the  times  of  the  old  Israelites  up  to  the  days  of  the  Reforma- 
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tion,  while  in  the  remaining  eighty-five  stanzas  they  list  the  heads  of  the 
brotherhood  chronologically  with  brief  characteristics  in  each  case, 
beginning  with  Jacob  Hutter. 

Die  Gemein,  die  christliche  Mutter, 

Hat  viele  Sohn  verloren 
Bis  auf  den  Jacob  Hutter,... 

But,  ”lang  tat  nit  aussen  bleiben  der  Trubsal."  The  Vorld",  which  was  so 
radically  rejected  by  the  brethren,  promptly  responded,  and  the  ’’baptist- 
minded"  and  defenseless  people  of  God  had  soon  to  prove  themselves  by 
martyrdom  as  the  genuine  heirs  of  the  old  martyr  tradition.  A  great  array 
of  reports,  histories,  summaries,  and  other  records,  tells  us  of  the  martyr’s 
death  of  the  leaders,^"^  of  the  persecutions  under  which  the  church  had  to 
suffer  though  centuries,  of  curses,  plundering,  and  exiles.  ''Here  is  the 
patience  and  the  faith  of  the  Saints  (Rev.  13:10);"  this  phrase  is  used  again 
and  again  by  hymn  writers  and  chroniclers  to  describe  the  very  foundation 
of  this  way. 

The  Anabaptists  took  this  fate  upon  themselves  in  the  absolute 
certainty  that  theirs  is  the  historical  task  to  go  the  path  of  martyrdom  as  it 
was  the  path  of  God’s  people  from  the  beginning,  and  to  go  it  to  its  very 
end.  For  that  reason  most  of  the  martyrs’  lists  conclude  with  at  least  a 
glimpse  of  the  bloody  persecutions  of  the  present  times.^^  Many  present 
the  story  of  persecution  of  God’s  people  up  to  1525  only  as  an  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  enumeration  of  the  martyrdom  of  the  Anabaptist  brethren.  A 
new  "cloud  of  witnesses  (Heb.  12:1)"^  surrounds  the  saints  today  not  less 
than  in  the  times  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  In  this  sense  Anneken  of 
Rotterdam,  A  Dutch  woman  martyr,  says  to  her  judges: 

Ich  gehe  auf  der  Propheten  Wet 
Der  Mertrer  und  Apostel  Steg.^ 

In  this  sense  the  martyrs  of  the  Anabaptist  brotherhood  renew  the 
polemic  of  old  about  persecutors:  Cain  is  again  the  prototype,^^  the  city 
of  Vienna,  which  saw  burnings  at  the  stake,  becomes  the  new  Sodom,^ 
the  Catholic  emperor  Ferdinand  is  the  new  Pharaoh,®^  Philipp  II  of  Spain 
in  the  new  Antiochus.^^  But  just  as  the  tyrants  of  the  past  could  not 
escape  God’s  vengeance,  in  the  same  way  the  judgment  upon  the  new  per¬ 
secutors  will  not  tarry.  In  fact,  it  is  already  working.®^  The  Martyrs'  Mir¬ 
ror  reports  altogether  in  the  style  of  the  Second  Book  of  the  Maccabees 
the  terrible  end  of  the  tyrants  and  their  accomplices  in  the  Netherlands.^ 
Yet,  the  Anabaptists  never  forgot  in  all  this  vision  Christ  and  his 
members:  it  is  always  the  sign  of  the  Cross  under  which  they  imderstand 
their  fate.  The  idea  of  discipleship  [Nachfolge]  becomes  paramount  for 
the  appreciation  of  their  own  lot.  A  fine  example  in  this  line  is  the  out¬ 
standing  hymn  of  Hans  Biichel  in  the  Ausbund,  "Das  45.  Lied.  Ein  neu 
geistlich  Lied,  darin  sich  ein  Nachfolger  Christi  klagt,  so  ihn  die  Triibsal  um 
des  Wortes  willen  troffen  hat;  der  Herr  antwortet  ihm  sanftmutig,  mit 
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Erzdhlung,  wie  es  ihm  in  dieser  Welt  auch  ergangen  This  hymn 

(which  should  be  examined  in  its  entirety)  offers  as  few  others  an 
excellent  insight  into  the  endless  tribulations  which  Anabaptist  brethren 
had  to  go  through  long  before  they  could  conclude  their  life  in  martyr¬ 
dom,  tribulations  particularly  hard  to  people  who  shunned  all  public  show 
and  all  irregular  life.  This  also  gives  an  insight  into  how  they  read  their 
Bible  in  such  situations  and  how  they  arrived  at  the  doctrine  of  the  Christ 
who  always  lived  under  the  Cross  before  he  died  on  the  Cross.  This  pic¬ 
ture  could  be  further  amplified  by  features  taken  from  any  other  texts  and 
hymns. 

Gar  viele  in  Unschuld  starben, 

Wie  Christus  auch  getan.^ 

Again  and  again  they  compare  their  fate  with  that  of  their  master. 

Wie  er  denn  selbst  gelitten  hat,  als  er  am  Kreuz  gehangen 
Also  es  i^etzt  den  Frommen  gaht,  sie  leiden  grosse 
Zwangen.®' 

And  the  preface  of  the  Ausbund  concludes  with  the  memorable  words: 
Dass  man  in  alien  solchen  Sachen  kein  fleischlich,  noch  irdisch  Lob, 
sondem  vielmehrmit  Christo  eine  Domenkrone  denket  davon  zu  bringen.^ 
What  truly  matters  is  to  conform  oneself  to  the  Lord's  passion  [dem  Herm 
im  Leiden  gleichformig  werden]:  these  words  of  Paul  and  the  early  Theol¬ 
ogy  of  Martyrdom”  are  used  more  often  than  any  other  ones  as  the  core 
of  all  their  doing  and  suffering.  The  Nachfolge  Christi  becomes  the 
"imitation”  of  Christ  in  the  genuine  sense  of  the  old  Theology  of  Martyr¬ 
dom."^^  And  in  the  same  way  as  Christ  himself  had  prophesied  a 
catastrophe  to  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  writers  of  the  apocalypses 
prophesied  the  same  to  the  city  of  Rome,  Wilhelm  von  Keppel  sings  of 
the  new  centers  of  Satan: 

O  Collen,  CoUen,  an  dem  Rhein^ 

In  general,  the  texts  restrict  themselves  to  a  demonstration  of  the 
external  conformity  between  the  passion  of  Christ  and  the  suffering  of  his 
disciples,  both  having  the  same  causal  backgroimd. 

Wenn  Christus  selbst  gleich  noch  einmal 
Zu  uns  auf  Erden  Kommen  soil... 

So  gingt  ihr  ^ger  mit  ihm  um 
Als  die  Pfaffen  im  Judentum.^^ 

The  bold  idea  of  Paul,  that  the  suffering  for  the  sake  of  Christ  is  at  the 
same  time  a  necessary  contribution  to  the  work  of  Christ,  is  very  little 
considered  in  our  texts.  The  ”works”-character  of  martyrdom  is  but 
slightly  touched.^  More  emphasis  is  put  on  the  consequences  of  martyr¬ 
dom  for  the  eternal  fate  of  the  martyr.  He  is  not  only  the  disciple 
[Nachfolger]  on  the  way  to  the  cross,  but  through  death  also  on  the  way  to 
glory. 
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Die  Braut  muss  wie  der  Brautigam 
Durch  Leiden  in  die  Freud  eingahn.^^ 

The  Anabaptists  understood  the  Cross  in  a  twofold  way:  (1)  as 
the  event  which  centers  all  history,  and  (2)  as  the  principle  that  guides  the 
way  of  God's  people  through  history.  The  Cross  is  always  both,  the  sign 
of  victory  established  by  God  once  for  ever,  and  the  law  which  comes  true 
in  the  lives  of  the  faithful  to  God,  over  and  over  again;  it  is  the  deed  by 
which  God  made  a  new  start,  and  the  form  by  which  he  will  consiunmate 
his  work.  This  twofold  understanding  of  the  Cross  was  conclusively  for¬ 
mulated  by  Balthasar  Hubmaier  in  his  great  motto  which  implies  the 
entire  cross-centered  theology  of  history  of  the  Anabaptists:  Die  gottliche 
Wahrheit  ist  untodtlich,  und  wie  wohl  sy  sich  etwan  long  fahen  Idsset, 
geyseln,  kronen,  kreutdgen,  und  in  das  Grab  legen,  werdet  sy  dock  am  drit- 
ten  Tag  wiederumb  sygreich  ufferstan  und  in  Ewigkeit  regieren  und  tri- 
umphieren.^^ 

The  Apocalyptic  Interpretation  of  the  Persecution  of  the  Anabaptists 

Through  all  Anabaptist  texts  on  martyrdom  one  perceives  the 
one  note:  the  present  extremity  is  not  just  one  stage  on  the  path  of 
martyrdom  through  history  but  it  is  its  very  last  stage,  it  is  the  last  act  in 
the  apocalyptic  drama  between  God  and  Satan.^^  God  assembles  his 
people  now  for  the  decisive  attack,  but  Satan,  too,  arms  with  all  his  forces 
for  the  great  coimter  attack.^  All  the  forces  of  the  Civatas  Diaboli  are 
let  loose  now  upon  the  Civitas  Dei:  the  ancient  dragon  and  the  great 
beast,  thfe  Anti-Christ,  and  the  false  prophets.^  These  anti-forces  have 
come  to  historic  significance  in  all  those  powers  which  have  united  against 
the  little  flock  of  brethren.^^  Once  the  pope  is  looked  upon  as  Anti- 
Christ,^  once  the  emperor, sometimes  also  the  monk  whose  tonsme 
fits  so  well  to  the  bald  head  of  the  old  picture  of  Anti-Christ.^®^  The 
Hutterites  fight  Luther  as  the  "false  prophet," yet  reject  with  the  same 
fervor  also  the  Munster  experiment  as  devil's  work.^®^ 

To  be  sure,  the  people  of  God  do  not  stand  alone  in  their 
extremity.  The  tribulation  of  the  saints  in  these  ages  is  but  the  most 
intense  form  of  the  world  extremity  at  large.  The  Anabaptist  theologians 
of  Martyrdom  Theology  have  in  a  peculiar  way  renewed  the  Pauline 
appreciation  of  the  suffering  of  all  creation.  This  becomes  obvious,  for 
instance,  in  the  renowned  hymn  of  the  martyr  George  Griinwald,  Kommt 
her zu  mir,  spricht  Gottes  Sohn.^^  Stanza  5  reads  as  follows: 

Alle  Creatur  bezeugen  das 
Was  lebt  in  Wasser,  Luff  und  Gras, 

Durch  Leiden  muss  es  enden. 

The  suffering  character  of  creation  is  a  destiny;  the  issue,  however,  for  a 
Christian  is  the  end  to  which  all  this  suffering  leads. 
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Wer  dann  in  Gottes  Nam  nit  will, 

Der  muss  zuletzt  in  Teufels  Ziel 
Mit  schwer’m  Gewissen  enden. 

Seldom  was  so  much  said  with  so  few  words  about  the  extremity  of  crea¬ 
tion  and  men’s  predicament. 

The  martyr  knows  about  this  plight  and  he  experiences  it  in  his 
own  body.  But  at  the  same  time  he  overcomes  this  state,  for  his  suffering 
is  a  martyrdom  for  the  sake  of  God  and  not  because  of  personal  guilt.  It 
is  the  sufferiim  of  the  innocent  for  the  sin  of  the  world  and  its  hostility 
against  God.^^^ 


Der  Christ  hat  keinen  Platz  auf  Erden, 

Er  muss  verfolgt  und  ausgestossen  werden.^^ 

The  Anabaptists  are  fully  conscious  of  standing  at  a  critical  point 
both  of  history  and  of  creation.  That  is  their  peculiar  apocalyptic  position. 
Thus  the  martyr  understands  his  suffering  as  the  sign  of  divine  elec¬ 
tion.  It  has  always  been  so,  that  God  elected  his  saints  in  martyrdom 
and  tested  them  like  gold  in  the  fire.^^  The  martyrs  knows  that  the  hairs 
of  his  head  are  numbered  and  he  is  assured  that  the  most  spiteful  plots  of 
the  enemy  eventually  must  serve  his  best  welfare. 

Ob  sich  die  Welt  gleich  grausam  stellt, 

Und  will  uns  gar  verschlingen, 

Seind  doch  all  unser  Haar  uez^t, 

Es  soil  ihn  doch  mislingen.^^ 

For  this  reason  one  must  be  steadfast  when  the  trial  is  on  [we/j/i 
wir  in  die  Prob  kommen^^^j  and  loyal  unto  death  in  an  age  of  sifting  and 
great  apostasy.^^^  Love,  says  Solomon  (Song  of  Songs  8:6),  is  strong  as 
death.  Many  waters  cannot  quench  love,  neither  can  floods  drown  it.^^^ 
It  is  the  love  of  those  who  have  sealed  their  faith  with  water  and  with  fire. 

The  martyr  offers  his  life  as  a  sacrifice  before  God^^  for  love’s 
sake.  The  stake  is  "the  altar  of  burnt-offering",  wie  Moses  tut 
beschreiben.^^^  God  will  lend  his  succour  that  thes  acrifice  be  a  pure  one. 
Dass  uns,  Herr,  mog  gelingen, 

Dir  ein  rein  Opfer  darzubringen.^^ 

It  is  but  a  sacriHce  of  glorification,  excluding  any  other  possible  inter¬ 
pretation.  The  martyr  sheds  his  blood  as  a  seed  which  will  bring  forth 
fruit  in  its  time,^^^  not  only  at  the  end  of  all  times  but  in  history  proper. 
Out  of  the  innocently  shed  blood  of  Christians  grew  up  fellow-believers  in 
many  places  here  and  there.  Ohne  Frucht  gtngs  nit  ab,  says  the  Hutterite 
chronicle.^^^  The  truth  which  they  tried  to  kill  becomes  through  this  very 
act  invincible,  and  the  persecutors  come  into  despair  on  account  of  this 
uncanny  law.  "What  shall  I  do?"  asked  the  Burggraf  of  Altzey  in  the 
Palatinate  (1529).  "The  more  I  sentence  and  have  executed,  the  more 
numerous  they  become."^^® 

But  the  teleological  meaning  of  martyrdom  goes  even  further.  If 
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the  death  of  the  witness  in  relation  to  the  Lord  has  as  its  meaning  sealing 
off,  sacriHce,  seed,  then  it  means  in  relation  to  Satan  resistance  unto 
blood,  and  victory  over  the  victor.  The  martyr  is  the  "true  soldier  of  God" 
fighting  against  the  power  of  darkness.^^^  No  other  concept  found  such  a 
ready  and  general  echo  among  the  Anabaptists  as  this  one  of  overcoming 
Satan  by  the  extreme  sacrifice. 

The  people  of  German  countries  have  always  had  a  liking  for  the 
armed  horseman  of  Revelation  19:11  ff,  and  Albrecht  Durer  in  a  famous 
etching  gave  it  the  form  which  his  time  understood.  In  those  early  years 
of  the  Reformation  the  knight  became  the  heraldic  figure  of  all 
champions  of  the  Truth.^^^  This  explains  why  the  old  ideas  of  the 
"Theology  of  Martyrdom"  about  the  battle  with  Satan  were  revived  in 
those  days  with  but  slight  alterations.  In  place  of  the  "athlete"  in  the 
Greek  and  Roman  "agon"  comes  now  the  knight  on  his  charger,  and  in 
place  of  the  arena  the  tournament  or  the  battlefield.  In  this  sense  the 
Anabaptists  speak  of  "life  on  earth  as  an  incessant  warfare,"  a  warfare 
of  the  Cross,  as  Menno  Simon  calls  it,  which  must  be  carried  out  to  its 
very  end.  Martyrdom  is,  of  course,  never  an  affair  of  weakness  but  rather 
of  strength.  Only  a  hero  is  able  to  walk  the  path  of  martyrdom. It 
comes  like  a  battle  cry  from  the  lips  of  the  saints  who  ready  themselves 
for  the  chamber  of  torture: 

Her,  Her,  ihr  lieben  Briider, 

Und  greifets  tapfer  an.^^ 

And  then,  when  everything  is  over,  the  others  testify  to  his  courage  in  this 
last  battle:  "he  fought  like  a  knight."^^ 

Very  often  the  Anabaptists  understood  this  fight  of  the  martyr 
with  Hebrews  12:1  as  a  race.^^  Or  they  speak  of  knightly  warfare,  lean¬ 
ing  on  2.  Tim.  2:5,^^  and  compare  martyrdom  with  a  spectacle  for  the 
world^^^  to  which  crowds  of  people  throng.  And  they  speak  also  of 
the  trcmhy  promised  to  the  conqueror,  namely  the  heavenly  crown  of 
honor.  Mostly,  however,  the  Anabaptists  compare  their  struggle  with 
a  real  battle  in  the  field,  and  here  they  are  rather  lively  in  the  amplifica¬ 
tion  of  the  figure.  The  Martyrs'  Mirror  extols  the  Cross  as  an  "ensign  of 
those  who  serve  and  follow  Jesus,  the  captain  of  the  faith,"  and  calls  the 
martyrs  "the  soldiers  under  the  bloody  banner  of  Christ."^^  The  hymns 
of  ihcAushund  live,  so  to  speak,  in  this  fixative  world.  The  life  of  those 
faithful  to  God  is  a  permanent  warfare, for  though  the  field  is  con¬ 
quered,  they  have  to  be  in  unceasing  alertness  and  readiness  for  fight  and 
sacrifice. 

The  opponent  with  whom  the  knight  has  to  fight  or  to  wrestle 
appears  in  many  figures.  Sometimes  he  is  called  merely  "the  enemy  and 
adversary, sometimes  it  is  "the  world,"  sometimes  it  is  the  tyrants  and 
"Papists;"  but  in  the  last  analysis  it  is  always  Satan  who  rages  and  who  tries 
to  crush  down  the  squad  of  Christ.^^  But  all  these  similes  are  not  mere 
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idle  figures  of  speech  with  poetical  or  at  best  educational  significance; 
they  rather  signify  a  definite  position  in  the  theological  interpretation  of 
history.  The  seriousness  of  the  present  situation  is  to  be  clarified  in  its 
uniqueness,  its  decisive  character,  its  range.  The  martyr  stands  right  in 
the  center  of  a  battle  of  two  aeons  or  worlds. 

This  apocalyptic  position  is  at  the  same  time  the  all  important 
starting  point  for  answering  the  question  of  theodicy,  the  last  great  prob¬ 
lem  of  an  apocalyptic  interpretation  of  the  contemporary  world  situa¬ 
tion.^  Injustice  and  madness,  force  and  hatred  of  God  are  still  to  rage 
on  earth  since  the  number  of  the  saints  and  also  the  measure  of  sin  of  the 
enemy  of  God  is  not  yet  full.^^  Not  imtil  the  last  of  the  saints  will  have 
fallen  by  the  hands  of  the  persecutors  will  God  reveal  his  justice.  Until 
then  men  cannot  solve  such  queries;  until  then,  history  can  be  imderstood 
only  as  an  advancing  process  of  selection,  or  a  separation  of  the  minds, 
which  prepares  the  final  separation  of  destinies,  or  more  correctly,  which 
is  deciding  already  now  this  separation.  In  this  sense  every  murder  of  a 
saint  means  crisis  and  the  separation  of  two  paths.  ^ 

The  path  of  death  through  martyrdom  is  the  surest  way  to  life; 
tribulation  will  be  turned  into  joy,  and  joy  cannot  be  gained  otherwise  but 
through  tribulation.  All  the  faithful  have  to  tread  in  one  way  or 
another  this  path  "per  crucem  ad  lucem;"  they  all  are  witnesses  for  the  law 
Dass  wer  zu  Gott  will  kommen, 

Durch  Triibsal  muss  eingahn.^^ 

To  be  sure,  with  death  the  last  gate  has  not  yet  been  passed,  and  the 
martyr  cannot  enter  the  last  glory  at  once.  But  this  is  certain  in  any  case: 
he  is  in  peace  and  assured  of  the  future. On  the  other  hand  those  who 
so  cruelly  oppressed  the  saints  will  have  a  horrible  end.  "In  a  moment 
they  go  down  to  Hell,"  writes  Menno  Simons  quoting  Job  21:13.^^^  And 
this  end  is  but  an  indication  of  the  perennial  fate  which  awaits  them.  For 
God  has  promised 

Wenn  er  auch  nachliess  alle  Siind 
So  wollt  er  ihnen  das  nit  schenken; 

Mit  feuer  und  Schwefel  tranken 
Das  morderisch  gottlos  Gesind.^^^ 

In  their  polemic  against  the  persecutors  the  Anabaptists  appeal  constantly 
to  this  threat.  Thus,  for  instance,  writes  Jacob  Hutter  in  his  well  known 
letter  of  1535  to  the  governor  of  Moravia, 

Ach  und  wehe,  und  abermals  wehe  alien  denen,  die  uns 
ohne  Ursach  verfolgen,  vertreiben,  hassen,  denn  ihr  Verder- 
ben,  Straf  und  Verdammnis  nahet  sich  herzu  und  wird 
erschreckenlich  iiber  sie  kommen. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  which  texts  they  think  of  in  this  connection.  At 
one  place  in  the  Hutterite  Chronicle  the  writer  collects  all  the  pertinent 
texts,  naming  Joel  3,  Deut.  32,  4th  Ezra  15,  Judith  8,  and  Gen.  The 
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Aushund  adds  to  these  Old  Testament  threats  one  more  reference  from 
the  New  Testament. 

Christus  spricht  auch,  merck  eben, 

Wer  den  Kleinsten  was  tut 
Und  denen,  die  an  mich  glauben, 

Es  sei  bos  oder  gut, 

Dasselbige  hat  er  mir  gethan. 

Drum,  o  Mensch,  merck  eben 
Lass  Gott  sein  Kinder  gahn.^^ 

Again  and  again  the  Anabaptists  shout  these  words  of  vengeance  from 
Bible  and  Apocalypses  into  the  raging  world.  The  Hutterite  martyr  Hans 
Oberecker  thrice  envisions  in  his  dimgeon-prison  the  Day  of  the  Last 
Judgment,  and  sees  with  his  inner  eye  how  mighty  and  awful  this  day 
turns  out  for  the  godless,  so  that  he  prays,  "O  mein  Gott,  lass  uns  nimmer 
in  deinen  Zorn  fallem  der  so  gross  ist  und  erschreckenlich  iiber  die 
Kinder  der  Bosheit."^^' 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  all  these  quotations  the  brethren  do  not 
look  for  satisfaction  of  a  primitive  urge  for  vengeance,  nor  for  fulfillment 
of  a  moral  demand.  They  look  rather  for  an  answer  to  the  problem  of 
theodicy. Not  for  the  sake  of  the  martyrs  but  for  his  own  sake  God 
must  disclose  his  power  and  his  justice,  must  prove  that  he,  God,  has  the 
last  word  in  history,  namely  the  word  which  gives  to  all  history  its  meaning 
and  without  which  there  could  be  no  serious  appreciation  of  that  history. 
This  is  the  deepest  motive  of  the  apocalypse  of  martyrdom  as  of  all 
apocalyptic  writing  at  large:  the  extremities  of  history  can  find  their  ans¬ 
wer  only  in  a  last  redeeming  event  of  history  itself.  This  is  the  inner-most 
concern  of  all  theological  realism,  the  common  basis  of  all  Anabaptists.  It 
is  the  thought  that  the  theological  problems  of  reality  as  experienced  here 
and  now  can  be  overcome  only  through  the  belief  that  in  the  end  God  will 
be  true  to  himself  [sich  selbst  verwirklichen].  Here  is  no  escape  into  a  reli¬ 
gion  of  pietism  [Innerlichkeit]  or  of  a  super-or  trans-historical  dimension, 
neither  can  there  be  an  evaporation  of  the  historical  realities  into  a  vague 
eschatology  of  the  Spirit.  And  this  is  also  the  background  of  the  pas¬ 
sionate  rejection  of  all  mystics  and  "spiritual  reformers’  who  tried  to 
intrude  into  the  brotherhood  and  who  "have  a  perverted  mind  as  if  there 
were  no  angel  nor  devil."^^^  Such  people  were  unhesitatingly  expelled 
from  the  church  of  God.  This  explains  the  recurring  question  as  to  the 
path  and  the  end  of  the  godless  in  the  historic  world,  and  explains  also  the 
recurring  eschatological  conclusion:  God  gave  them  their  reward,  "some 
with  terrible  fright  and  bad  end,  that  they  became  aware  of  what  they 
actually  have  done  like  Judas  who  betrayed  the  Lord.  On  the  Day  of 
Judgment  their  hair  will  raise..."^^ 

The  Anabaptists,  like  their  forerunners  of  the  Jewish  and  early 
Christian  apocalyptic,  exhibit  a  predilection  for  terms  which  emphasize 
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the  historical  reality  of  all  revelations  of  God:  after  a  time  of  darkness 
during  which  God  hides  himself  behind  his  historical  world,  follows  the 
day  of  manifestation  on  which  God  becomes  visible  in  this  historical 
universe.  Thus  men  learn  the  truth;  they  learn  it  in  their  own  bodies  and 
see  with  their  own  eyes  that  there  is  a  God.  "Shortly  you  will  see  that  we 
have  spoken  to  you  the  Divine  truth,"  thus  writes  Jacob  Hutter  to  the 
governor  of  Moravia  in  his  aforementioned  letter  of  1535.  And  in  the 
same  way  Menno  Simons  comforts  the  heavy  laden  ones:  "all  our  per¬ 
secutors  shall  then  be  as  ashes  under  the  soles  of  our  feet,  and  they  shall 
know  but  too  late  that  emperor,  king,  duke,  prince,  crown,  scepter, 
majesty,  power,  sword,  and  mandate,  are  but  earth,  dust,  wind,  and 
smoke."^^  Th&  Ausbund  also  prophesies  in  this  fashion: 

Dann  werden  sie  erkennen. 

Wider  wen  sie  sich  gesperrt.^^ 

The  Anabaptist  apocalyptic  of  martyrdom  is  the  testimony  of  a  theological 
realism  to  which  God  is  more  real  than  anything  called  "world."  For  this 
reason  the  fellowship  of  martyrs  forms  the  race  of  the  future,  and  there¬ 
fore  their  persecutors  must  be  shattered  as  soon  as  God’s  reality  becomes 
manifest.  For  this  reason  the  eschatology  of  the  Anabaptists  culminates 
again  and  again  in  the  old  triumphant  phrase  of  Martyrdom  Theology: 
"They  shall  see  whom  they  have  pierced  (Rev.  1:7)."^^ 

j 

Baptism,  Confession,  and  Defenselessness  in  the  Context  of  Martyrdom 
Theology 

The  Martyrdom  Theology  is  the  crypt  or  hidden  sanctuary  of 
Anabaptist  Christianity.  Externally,  Anabaptism  became  known  by  its 
peculiarities  in  practical  matters,  primarily  by  its  challenging  attitude 
regarding  baptism,  confession  of  faith,  and  rejection  of  use  of  force.  The 
last  question  in  our  present  study  is  whether  the  motives  of  the  Martyr¬ 
dom  Theology  are  also  discernible  in  these  more  external  features.  No 
complete  answer  is  possible  as  long  as  the  Tduferakten,  the  official 
records,  are  not  readily  available.  Yet,  even  the  scanty  material  at  our 
disposal  seems  to  indicate  a  positive  answer. 

The  Anabaptists  renewed  not  only  the  mode  of  baptism  of  the 
early  Christians,  but  also  renewed  the  old  ideas  of  baptism  as  death 
[Tauftod]  and  death  as  baptism  [Todestaufe].  Often  baptism  is 
understood  with  Paul  as  a  dying  with  Christ.  Thus,  for  instance,  writes 
Conrad  Grebel  in  his  "Protestation  und  Schutzschrift":  "Wer  den  Tauf 
hat,  der  ist  im  Tode  Christi  gepflanzet  worden."^^  And  the  Ausbund 
sings 

Der  Tauff  noch  ist  hie  in  der  Frist 
Mit  Jesu  Christ  verleiben.^^ 

More  often,  however,  the  martyr’s  death  for  the  sake  of  Christ  is 
understood  as  a  baptism,  apparently  following  the  word  of  Jesus,  "I  have  a 
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baptism  to  be  baptized  with”  (Luke  12:50;  Mk.  10:38;  Mt.  20:22).  Thus 
Anneken  of  Rotterdam  begins  the  testament  which  she  handed  to  her  son 
on  the  morning  of  her  execution  (January  24, 1539)  as  follows: 

My  son,  hear  the  instruction  of  your  mother;  open  your  ears 
to  hear  the  words  of  my  mouth.  Behold,  I  go  today  the  way 
of  the  prophets,  apostles,  and  martyrs,  and  drink  of  the  cup 
they  all  have  drunk.  I  go,  I  say,  the  way  which  Christ 
Jesus... himself  went...and  who  had  to  drink  of  this  cup  ever 
as  He  said,  T  have  a  cup  to  drink  of  and  a  baptism  to  be 
baptized  with.  And  how  am  I  straitened  till  it  be 
accomplished.’  Having  passed  through.  He  calls  His  sheep, 
and  His  sheep  hear  His  voice  and  follow  Him  whithersoever 
He  goes.  This  way  was  trodden  by  the  dead  under  the 
altar....  In  this  way  walked  also  those  who  were  marked  by 
the  Lord  (Ez.  9:6). 

In  this  tone  the  testament  proceeds  in  words  of  apocalyptic  greatness  and 
a  seriousness  derived  from  the  other  world.  "Fon  where  you  hear  of  the 
cross  there  is  Christ;  from  there  do  not  depart.” Thus,  Jesus’  word  of 
the  baptism  through  death  shines  like  a  distant  beacon-light  over  the 
paths  of  those  faithful  to  him. 

In  the  same  sense,  in  his  preface  to  the  Martyrs*  Mirror,  van 
Braght  speaks  of  Christ’s  death,  even  amplifying  the  figure  of  Luke  12  to  a 
bold  picture:  Good  Friday  is  the  day  when  ”all  the  fountains  of  the  great 
deep  broke  forth  over  Him  and  the  floods  of  suffering  overflowed  Him,  to 
swallow  Him  up  altogether.”^^  And  then  he  draws  the  line  from  Christ 
to  his  disciples  and  followers,  quoting  Matthew  20:22  in  a  peculiar  inter¬ 
pretation.^^® 

Following  these  words  of  Jesus,  Anabaptism  developed, 
apparently  rather  early,  a  fixed  formula  of  speech.  In  his  letter  to  Thomas 
Muntzer  of  September,  1524,  Conrad  Grebel  already  used  this  figure  in 
speaking  of  the  Christians  who  must  be  baptized  ”in  suffering  and 
death.”  Above  all  the  Hutterites  use  this  phrase  in  their  Chronicle 
whenever  they  speak  of  their  martyrs.  Following  their  great  "Table  of 
Martyrs”  (p.  234ff.)  a  marginal  note  reads:  "Andre,  die  verkiirzt  waren 
und  den  Wassertauff  nit  erlanget,  eilten  darnach  zur  Tauff  des  Bluts”  (p. 
238).  Accordingly  it  reports  later  of  Jost  Wilhelms,  executed  about  1618, 
"Obwohl  er  den  Wassertauff,  wie  herzlich  (er)  auch  damach  geeifert,  nit 
erreichen  konnte,  hat  er  doch  nach  seinem  Wiinschen  und  Begehren  den 
Tauff  des  Bluts  erlangt.”^^  Still  further  goes  the  hymn  composed  in 
memory  of  the  Hutterite  martyr  Christine  Briinnerin  who  was  put  to 
death  together  with  Jost  Wilhelms. 

Der  Tauff  des  Heiligen  Geists 
Ward  ihnen  von  Gott  gegeben, 

Sonst  hatt’n  sie  nit  g’habt  solch  Kraft, 
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Den  Tauff  des  Bluts  zu  erlangen, 

Mit  so  grosser  Standhaft.^^^ 

Very  common  in  Anabaptist  texts  is  the  idea  of  this  relationship 
between  baptism  and  death  derived  from  the  painful  experience  of  the 
Anabaptists  themselves,  namely  the  idea  that  baptism  is  the  sealing  unto 
suffering  and  death.  The  Martyrs*  Mirror,  for  instance,  quotes  a  verse  by 
Prosperus, 

Sanctify,  baptism  will  indeed. 

But  the  martyr’s  crown  doth  all  complete. 

This  comment  on  it  as  follows:  ^He  means  to  say  that  those  who  were 
then  baptized  had  to  expect  martyrdom." Balthasar  Hubmaier  seems 
to  have  the  earliest  reference  to  this  thought  and  he  tried  to  prove  its 
truth  (in  the  style  of  the  old  imitation  of  Christ  principle)  by  the  pattern 
of  Christ’s  life:  if  a  man  is  baptized  and  now  witnesses  the  truth,  "tribula¬ 
tion,  temptation,  persecution,  and  the  cross  will  follow  and  all  the  trials 
such  that  man  has  no  comfort  and  support  whatsoever  but  the  Word  of 
God  as  it  happened  to  Christ  after  his  baptism  (Mt.  3)."^^^ 

The  idea  that  baptism  stands  at  the  beginning  of  the  way  whose 
end  is  martyrdom  found  deep  roots  in  Anabaptism. 

Wer  den  Tauff  nimmt,  zu  Hand  ihm  kommt 
Kreuz,  Triibsal  und  das  Leiden, 

sings  Hans  Betz,  one  of  the  prisoners  in  the  castle  of  Passau,  1535,  where 
ih^Aushund  originated.  He,  too,  had  a  theological  foundation  for  this 
combination  of  baptism  and  martyrdom,  to  be  sure  more  exegetical  than 
typological  [as  with  Hubmaier].  That  is,  he  recognized  the  necessity  of 
this  sequence  from  I  John  5:8,  the  well  known  expression,  "spirit,  water, 
and  blood." 

Drie  Zeugnisse  sind  uns  hier  beschieden. 

Die  zwei  man  heisst  Wasser  und  Geist, 

Der  dritte,  Blut,  das  ist  Leiden. 

A  later  Hutterite  hymn  elaborates  this  idea  still  further:  whosoever  will 
enter  into  a  covenant  with  God  needs  three  witnesses  in  Heaven-Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost— and  three  witnesses  on  earth-spirit,  water,  and 
blood.  The  first  baptism  is  the  baptism  with  spirit,  the  second  the  baptism 
with  water,  but  the  third  is  the  baptism  with  blood.  The  interpreta¬ 
tions  change  somewhat  but  the  basic  idea  remains:  the  true  baptism  of 
Christ  entails  the  Cross.^^^ 

The  Anabaptists  know  this  and  therefore  accept  consciously  bap¬ 
tism  as  a  pledge  of  faith  to  follow  their  master  devotedly  unto  death. 

It  is  expressed  briefly  and  concisely  by  the  outstanding  early  martyr,  Hans 
Schlaffer  (d.  1528): 

Denn  er  sich  hat  durchs  Wiederbad 
Ergeben  gar  bis  in  den  Tod.^^^ 
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And  Anneken  of  Rotterdam  sings  in  her  hymn,  interpreting  her  above- 
mentioned  testament, 

Diesen  Weg  auch  gangen  sind 
All  die  frommen  Gottes  Kind, 

Die  den  Tauff  bond  empfangen. 

An  ihren  Stimen  versieglet, 

Folgen  dem  Lamm,  wo  es  hi^eht, 

Dienen  ihm  mit  Verlangen.^^ 

Baptism  is  the  "dubbing  of  the  retainer  of  Christ"  on  the  march  to  the 
Cross.  It  cannot  be  otherwise,  for  baptism  is  the  seal  of  the  covenant 
[Bundessiegel]}^^  of  the  faithful  with  God,  which  seals  our  allegiance  to 
Christ  and  our  membership  in  his  church.  Christ  himself  is  the  one  who 
is  at  all  times  persecuted,  and  his  church  is  a  church  of  martyrdom.  As 
soon  as  a  brother  is  converted  to  the  truth  (which  is  in  Jesus  Christ  and 
his  church),  he  must  expect  the  mortal  hostility  of  the  "world." 

This  leads  us  to  the  second  issue,  the  relationship  between  con¬ 
fession  and  martyrdom.  Often  the  Anabaptist  brotherhood  has  been  held 
to  be  a  church  without  confession,  but  this  viewpoint  is  no  longer 
tenable.^^^  On  the  contrary,  the  Anabaptists  are  most  ready  to  confess 
their  faith  and  give  account  of  it  [Rechenschafi\.  They  had  their  disputa¬ 
tions  and  their  synods,  their  doctrinal  norms  and  boundaries,  and  they 
did  not  refrain  from  excommunication  in  case  of  doctrinal  discordance. 
Yet,  their  confessions  are  definitely  different  from  those  of  the  estab¬ 
lished  churches;  they  have  their  own  color,  conditioned  by  their  historic 
and  religious  background.  This  means  they  are  confessions  of  martyrs. 
The  old  words  "confessor"  and  "confession"  regain  in  Anabaptism  their 
original  seriousness. 

It  cannot  be  otherwise  since  the  Anabaptists  were  in  the  same 
situation  as  the  early  Christians  who  had  to  formulate  and  defend  their 
faith  before  courts.  As  in  those  early  "Acts  of  Martyrs,"  the  testimony  of 
faith  of  the  Anabaptists  has  an  all  important  place  in  their  trial  records. 
Here  we  find  their  most  precise  and  concise  formulations.  The  Martyrs* 
Mirror  and  the  Hutterite  Chronicle  contain  many  examples  of  this, 
beginning  with  the  proceedings  of  Michael  Sattler’s  trial  (1527),  which 
carefully  emunerate  the  eight  points  of  indictment. 

The  same  can  be  said  of  the  Anabaptist  hymns  which  tell  of  the 
manly  testimonies  of  the  confessors,  often  in  moving  words.  A  particu¬ 
larly  outstanding  example  of  this  is  the  14.  Lied  in  the  Ausbund  [taken 
from  Het  Offer  des  Heeren]  which  contains  the  story  of  the  last  disputation 
between  loos  Kind  and  the  "Sophists"  who  then  burned  him  at  the  stake 
(153).  loos  concludes  his  testimony,  which  in  the  hymn  runs  through 
eighteen  stanzas,  as  follows: 
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Fiir  diese  Lehr  wahrhaft  und  theuer 
Will  ich  gehen  willig  in  das  Feuer, 

Dieselbe  frei  bekennend.^^^ 

In  a  similar  way  Conrad  Grebel  writes  in  his  last  letter  to  his  brother-in- 
law  Vadian,  "If  God  permits  I  shall  testify  the  truth  unto  death.”^^^  To  be 
sure,  Joos  Kind  knows  all  too  well  that  arguments  will  be  of  no  avail.  It  is 
only  martyrdom  which  will  seal  his  testimony,  as  he  writes  in  his  farewell 
letter:  ”1  hope  that  the  seal  of  this  letter  will  be  the  putting  off  of  my 
body.”^^^  The  postscript  to  the  testament  of  Anneken  of  Rotterdam 
speaks  similarly.  Thereupon  she  sealed  this  with  her  blood  and  as  a  pious 
heroine  and  follower  of  Jesus  Christ  she  was  received  among  the  number 
of  the  witnesses  of  God  who  were  offered  up."^^^  In  the  Hutterite 
Chronicle  such  formulas  have  a  fixed  style:  Sie  haben,  was  sie  mit  dem 
Mund  bekannten,  mit  dem  Blut  bezeugt.  [What  they  confessed  by  mouth, 
they  testified  by  blood.]  In  this  way,  ’’confession”  becomes  almost 
synonymous  with  ’’passion.”  Also  those  prisoners,  who  had  not  yet  been 
baptized  upon  confession,  proved  ”enduring  in  all  tribulations,  and  con¬ 
fessed  well,  as  all  the  other  ones,  before  many  witnesses.” In  these 
confessions  a  power  and  reality  is  revealed  which  is  not  of  this  world. 

For  this  reason  the  congregations  are  passionately  on  the  alert  to 
see  whether  the  brethren  will  hold  on  when  they  come  to  trial  and  keep  to 
their  confession.  Their  deepest  hymns  of  thanks  are  those  in  which  they 
can  sing  of  how  a  brother  held  faithful  unto  the  end.^^^  When  Balthasar 
Hubmaier  went  to  the  stake  (1528),  so  tradition  has  it,  he  promised  his 
wife  that  he  would  lift  his  finger  as  a  sign  that  he  still  stood  true  to  his 
faith.  The  flames  went  up,  and  he  lifted  his  hands  three  times  before  the 
fire  took  his  life. 

But  why  must  the  confession  be  sealed  with  blood?  Why  is  there 
no  other  decisive  proof  than  the  one  of  suffering  and  death?  To  this  the 
Anabaptists  answer:  because  our  confession  is  a  confession  to  truth. 
Here  we  meet  again  the  Anabaptist  concept  of  ”Truth”  with  its 
tremendous  implications.  Christ  was  persecuted  and  crucified  because  he 
is  the  truth.  He  remained  invincible  and  rose  again  on  the  third  day, 
because  he  himself  is  the  truth.  Whosoever  professes  the  truth  must  not 
expect  nor  desire  any  other  way. 

In  a  world  which  shuts  itself  off  from  truth  by  every  means,  with 
contradiction  and  scholarly  sophistication,  with  deafness  and  dullness, 
with  overbearing  and  hatred,  as  the  Ausbund  sings: 

Wer  die  rechte  Wahrheit  lehrt, 

Den  kann  die  Welt  erdulden  nit, 

Weil  ihr’  Gelehrten  sind  verkenehrt.^^ 

In  such  a  world  there  is  no  other  chance  to  bring  truth  to  victory  than 
through  catastrophe.^^  Truth  cannot  manifest  itself  otherwise  than 
through  the  loyalty  of  the  confessors;  therefore  the  sneering  triumph  of 
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the  world  when  "through  tyranny"  some  brethren  "fell  back  from  truth;" 
therefore  the  deep  passion  of  a  Hutterite  brother,  Thomas  Hermann, 
minister  of  the  Gospel,  who  in  such  a  moment  pressed  through  the  crowd 
and  joyfully  exclaimed  "It  is  the  truth  what  I  taught  you  and  I  shall  testify 
it  with  my  blood."^^^  Thus  it  is  ever  a  triumphant  report  when  the 
chronicles  can  record,  "He,  too,  has  knightly  testified  to  the  Divine  truth 
with  his  blood."^^  This  was  the  proof  delivered  by  unconquered  suffer¬ 
ing  and  death:  Die  Wahrheit  is  untodtlich. 

More,  this  truth  rises  out  of  the  blood  of  its  confessors  with 
increased  strength.  In  this  sense  Sigmund  Hassauer,  another  Hutterite 
minister  of  the  word,  sings  in  his  powerful  hymn  about  Hans  Purchner's 
death: 

Noch  tut  die  Wahrheit  schallen, 

Macht  ihren  Anschlag  hallen, 

Ihr  Blut,  das  red’  und  schreit.^^^ 

Of  course,  the  Anabaptists  did  not  stop  at  such  individual  confession. 
When  Peter  Riedemann  draws  up  a  Rechenschaft  unseres  Glaubens 
(1540),  it  is  done  "in  the  name  of  the  church." The  Martyrs*  Mirror 
contains  a  number  of  formulated  confessions  of  faith  upon  which  different 
groups  agreed,  such  as  the  Dordrecht  confession  of  1632,  or  Jansz  Twisk’s 
great  Thirty- three  articles.  To  be  sure  these  confessions  must  also  be 
imderstood  primarily  under  the  aspect  of  the  Martyrdom  Theology. 
Riedemann’s  Rechenschaft  was  written  in  prison,  and  it  is  no  mere  chance 
that  van  Braght  included  confessions  of  faith  in  a  martyrs’  book.  With 
this  he  wanted  to  say  that  this  was  the  foundation  of  those  "who  did  not 
spare  their  dear  lives  but  gave  them  unto  death  for  their  God  and 
Saviour These  confessions  of  faith  are  not  doctrinal  systems  of  an 
established  church  which  enforced  acceptance  by  burning  at  the  stake. 
Joos  Kind  formulated  this  antithesis  in  his  farewell  letter  more  pointedly 
than  anyone  before  him.^^^  One  faces  here  confessions  of  a  martyrs’ 
church  which  testified  to  faith  at  the  stake. 

This  leads  us  to  the  third  and  last  issue  to  be  discussed  in  this 
connection,  the  Anabaptist  demand  of  defenselessness. The  religious 
starting  point  of  the  Anabaptist  practice  of  defencelessness  is  the  idea  of 
what  the  Dutch  Mennonites  called  "lijdzaamheid"  [readiness  to  suffer], 
and  the  German  and  Swiss  brethren  called  "Gelassenheit"  [resignation, 
yieldedness],  an  old  idea  of  the  Martyrdom  Theology.  It  is  the  Anabaptist 
term  for  that  attitude  which  Jesus  asked  of  his  disciples  when  he  sent 
them  out  on  a  mission  or  which  he  taught  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  or 
in  the  apocalyptic  chapters  of  the  Gospel  as  a  requirement  for  all  those 
who  are  persecuted  for  his  name.  The  disciples  of  Christ  [Nachfolger\  are 
sent  out  like  sheep  among  wolves.  But  they  shall  suffer  the  hostility  of  the 
world  according  to  the  example  of  their  master  without  resistance,  and 
shall  not  return  hatred  with  hatred,  wrath  with  wrath,  injustice  with 
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vengeance.  Rather  they  shall  love  their  enemies  and  pray  for  their  per¬ 
secutors.  Whosoever  remains  faithful  to  the  end  will  receive  the  heavenly 
crown.  The  Anabaptists  quoted  these  texts  many  times  and  correctly 
understood  them  as  the  call  of  Christ  to  his  followers  to  accept  persecu¬ 
tion  willingly  and  without  defense,  and  also  to  avoid  any  violence  in  reli¬ 
gious  matters.  Conrad  Grebel  quotes  these  words  in  his  letter  to  Thomas 
Miintzer,  1524,  and  so  does  Henrich  Alewynss  in  a  farewell  letter  to  his 
children.  In  the  tradition  of  the  Martyrdom  Theology  this  attitude 
might  be  traced  far  back  to  the  ideals  of  the  chassidic  martyrs  in  the  times 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  IV  (c.  175  B.  C.)  and  to  the  pseudoepigraphical 
Psalms  of  Solomon  (c.  60  B.C.).  The  culmination,  however,  of  this  atti¬ 
tude  of  ’’Lijdzaamheid"  is  the  intercessory  prayer  of  the  dying  martyr  for 
his  persecutors,  in  which  even  the  last  word  of  the  old  polemic  against 
persecutors,  the  cry  to  God  for  vengeance,  may  be  submerged. 

Up  to  this  point,  readiness  for  martyrdom  and  defencelessness 
are  almost  identical  concepts,  merely  two  different  expressions  for  the 
demands  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  In  this  religious  readiness  for  suf¬ 
fering  and  rejection  of  personal  vengeance  and  use  of  force  all  Anabap¬ 
tists  are  one.  Yet,  the  great  majority  of  the  brethren  went  one  step  fur¬ 
ther  and  demanded  conscientious  objection  to  war.  Conrad  Grebel  said  it 
unequivocally  enough:  “True  Christian  believers...neither  use  worldly 
sword  nor  war,  since  all  killing  has  ceased  with  them  altogether." And 
Peter  Riedemann,  the  Hutterite,  repudiates  in  his  Rechenschaft  not  only 
service  in  war,  but  also  the  making  of  arms,  "auf  dass  die  Heiligen  Gottes 
nit  frembder  Siind  teilhaft  werden  (I.  Tim.  5:22)."  On  this  point  the 
Anabaptist  brethren  deny  obedience  to  the  authorities  because  of  reli¬ 
gious  principles.  And  they  are  consistent  when  they  also  refuse  all  pro¬ 
tection  by  the  authorities  both  in  religious  matters  and  otherwise.  "The 
gospel  and  its  adherents  are  not  to  be  protected  by  the  sword  nor  are  they 
thus  to  protect  themselves." 

All  important,  of  course,  is  the  foundation  of  this  conscientious 
objection  on  a  theology  of  history.  "Moses  and  his  successors  with  their 
iron  sword  have  served  their  day  since  Christ  has  now  given  us  a  new 
command  and  another  sword,"  says  Menno  Simons  clearly.  Therefore 
use  of  force  is  an  anachronism,  and  if  the  tyrants,  and  in  particular  the 
Lutheran  church,  still  wage  war  under  the  pretense  of  the  promotion  of 
their  creed,  then  the  true  people  of  God  have  nothing  to  do  with  these 
pre-Christian  abominations.  "For  we  have  by  the  manifest  grace  of 
God  beaten  our  swords  into  ploughshares  and  our  spears  into  pruning 
hooks.  And  we  shall  sit  under  the  true  Vine,  Christ,  under  the  Prince  of 
eternal  peace,  and  will  never  take  part  in  bloody  wars."^^  While  the 
world  outside  perishes  by  practicing  hatred  and  force,  the  church  of  God 
already  has  carried  into  practice  the  coming  order  of  peace.  "For, 
understand,  the  prophecy  is  fulfilled  which  said  with  reference  to  this  time 
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that  such  people  have  beaten  their  swords  into  ploughshares  and  their 
spears  into  sickles....  Hence,  Christians  now  may  not  wage  war 
anymore.”^  The  objection  to  war  is  practiced  in  the  certainty  that  the 
practice  of  war  has  been  overcome  through  Christ,  and  that  therefore  at 
least  the  church  of  God  must  not  have  anything  to  do  with  these  practices 
of  by-gone  times.  Conscientious  objection  to  war  is  but  the  practical 
expression  of  a  basic  criticism  of  war  at  large.  Jacob  Hutter  writes  in  his 
oft-mentioned  1538  letter  to  the  governor  of  Moravia,  "Wir  sagen  und 
wollten,  dass  alle  Welt  ware  wie  wir,  und  mdchten  jedermann  zu  diesem 
Glauben  bringen  und  bekehren.  so  wurde  alles  Krigen  und  (alle) 
Ungerechtigkeit  ein  Ende  haben.”^^ 

No  doubt  this  statement  goes  somewhat  beyond  the  Martyrdom 
Theology  proper.  In  words  like  this  the  apocalyptic  vision  seems  almost 
to  have  vanished,  namely  that  the  need  of  creation  is  unconquered  and 
that  the  perversion  of  creation  is  its  certain  fate.  Vanished  is  the  idea  that 
all  history  is  conflict  even  after  Calvary.  But  very  soon  these  rudiments  of 
a  millenial  theology  in  Anabaptism  died  out,  and  history  necessitated  a 
concentration  of  all  strength  upon  the  genuine  heritage,  that  is  the 
Martyrdom  Theology.  The  Anabaptists  paid  for  their  peace  testimony 
with  increased  persecutions.  They  accepted  them  and  thus  testified  that 
the  peace  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  has  no  abode  on  earth  in  this  aeon. 
Conflict  is  the  main  feature  of  this  aeon,  and  the  path  of  discipleship  of 
Christ  remains  for  the  entire  span  between  Calvary  and  the  end  a  way  of 
martyrdom. 
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Endnotes 

1.  The  references  to  this  introductory  section  will  be  found  in  Ethelbert  Stauf¬ 
fer,  Goa,  Welt,  und  Geschichte,  eine  theoloffegesctuchtUche  Studie  zur  judischen  Apokafyptik, 
1934. 

2.  The  concept  of  the  "stream  of  death"  in  Hades  in  the  pre-christian,  Greek- 
pagan  concept  which  was  the  link  in  that  comparison  between  baptism  and  dying. 

3.  We  omit  here  as  elsewhere  the  numerous  scholarly  references  to  early 
Christian  literary  works.  [R.F.] 

4.  Eusebius,  Historia  Ecclesiae,  V,  4.  On  baptism  by  fire,,  ibuL,  VI,  43- 

5.  Eusebius,  op  ciL  VII. 

6.  Bibliotheca  Reformatoria  Neetiandica,  Vm,  3;  or  Luther’s  Works,  Weimarer 
Ausgabe  (abbr.  W.  A.),  XII,  74. 

7.  Luther,  IF.  A,  XXXV,  91, 411. 

8.  Luther,  IFA,  XVIII,  215f. 

9.  What  mattered  at  that  time  for  Luther  was  God’s  mi^ty  power  and  rule 
revealed  also  in  the  deeds  of  the  martyrs.  They  die  for  the  "truth,"  as  long  ago  Eusebius 
had  also  claimed.  And  the  polemic  of  the  young  Luther  turns  against  the  authorities,  for 
the  "poor  miserable  crowd,  prodded  against  the  martyrs,  do  not  know  what  they  were 
doing."  IF  A,  XVIII,  238, 18. 

10.  In  1527,  when  Leonhard  Kaiser  was  burned  at  the  stake,  Luther’s  old  sense 
for  martyrdom  flared  up  once  again.  At  that  time  he  wrote  the  pamphlet.  Von  Herm  Leon¬ 
hard  Keiser  in  Baiem  umb  des  Evangelii  widen  verbrent,  IF  A.  XXIII,  443f.  But  later  he 
stressed  more  the  viewpoint  that  not  everybody  who  ends  at  the  stake  must  necessarily  be  a 
martyr.  Non  poena  sed  causa  facit  martyrem.  W.  A..,  LI,  325f. 

11.  Von  der  Wiedertauffe,  an  zwei  Pfarrherm.,  1528.  IF  A.  XXVI,  145f. 

12.  IFALI,401ff. 

13.  Christian  Neff  in  Gedenkschrift  turn  500  jdhrigen  Jubildum  der  Mennoniten 
(Karlsruhe,  1925)  96;  English  translation  of  the  letter  by  Rauschenbusch  in  The  American 
Journal  of  Theology,  IX,  (1905)  95.  [R.F.] 

14.  Cf.  C.  Sachsse,  Balthasar  Hubmaier  als  Theologe,  Berlin,  1914,  p.  24. 

15.  Complete  Works  ofMenno  Simons  (Elkhart,  1871)  179-212;  On  the  Cross,  A 
Consoling  Admonition  Concerning  the  Sufferings,  Oppressions,  and  Persecutions  of  the  Saints 
for  the  Word  of  God  and  His  Testimony,  abbr.  The  Cross. 

16.  Reprinted  in  Bibl.  Ref.  Neerlandica,  II,  pp.  499-614,  (The  Hague,  1904).  Cf. 
also  Rudolf  Wolkan,  Die  Lieder  der  Wiedertdufer,  (Berlin,  1903)  59f.  The  hymns  originate 
about  1562-3.  [R.F.] 

17.  The  last  edition  of  the  Ausbund  was  published  by  the  Amish  of  Lancaster 
Co.,  Pa.,  in  1941.  Regarding  the  earliest  edition  of  1564,  see  Harold  S.  Bender  in  MQR, 
1929,  p.  147.  All  later  editions  have  the  same  pagination. [R-F.] 

18.  Die  Lieder  der  Hutterischen  Bruder  (Scottdale,  1914). 

19.  Ausbund,  434.  "Das  80.  Lied,  stanza  7":  Ob  sich  die  Welt  Gleich  grausam 
stellt,  reminds  one  strongly  of  Luther’s  "Ein  feste  Burg  ist  unser  Gott."  See  Wolkan, 
op.cit.,  p.  145,  where  he  calls  the  attention  to  this  reminiscence.  The  "22.  Lied"  (p.  131)  of 
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the  Ausbund,  "Ein  anderes  Marterlied  von  Georg  Ladenmacher  und  Wilhelm  von  Kepfel" 
is  in  many  lines  almost  a  complete  copy  of  Luther’s  aforementioned  hymn  on  the  two 
Martyrs  of  Brussels,  W.  A.  XXXV,  91, 411.  The  same  is  also  true  of  the  hymns  in  Ausbund 
on  p.  116  and  127;  all  three  are  of  Dutch  origin. 

20.  E.  g.,  Ausbund,  235,  the  "42.  Lied." 

21.  E.  g.,  the  "125.Lied"  with  71  stanzas. 

22.  E.  g.,  Lieder  der  Hutterischen  Briider,  p.  670  a. 

23.  Die  dlteste  Chronik  der  Hutterischen  Briider,  herausgegeben  von  A.  J.  F. 
Zieglschmid  (Philadelphia,  1944.)  Das  Geschichtbuch  der  Hutterischen  Briider,  ed.  Rudolf 
Wolkan,  (Wien  and  Standoff  Colony,  1923).  We  cite  only  the  Zieglschmid  edition,  abbr. 
Chronik.  [R.F.] 

24.  Chronik,  p.  32-33.  The  author  (Stauffer),  however,  does  not  mention  that 
this  introduction  is  almost  a  verbatim  copy  of  a  part  of  Sebastian  Franck’s  Chronica  of 
1530,  as  already  J.  von  Beck  had  pointed  out  in  his  edition  of  the  Geschichts  Bucher  etc., 
1883,  p.  9,  note.  [R.  F.] 

25.  The  Bloody  Theater  or  Martyrs’  Mirror  of  the  defenceless  Christians  who  suf¬ 
fered  and  were  put  to  death  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus,  the  savior,  from  the  time  of  Christ  until 
the  year  A.  D.  1660.  Last  English  edition,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  1936.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
Martyrs’  Mirror  was  by  no  means  the  first  book  of  that  type.  For  forerunners  which  served 
van  Braght  as  a  model  see  Mennonitisches  Lexikon,  article  "Martyrer  Bucher."  [R  F.] 

26.  In  fact,  Eusebius  was  very  well  known  to  a  good  many  Anabaptist  martyrs  as 
we  know  from  many  trials  recorded  in  both  chronicles  at  discussion. 

27.  Cf.  on  this  change,  R  Friedmann,  "Anabaptism  and  Pietism,"  in  MQR.,  XTV, 
1940.  [RF.] 

^  28.  Martyrs’  Mirror,  Ilf. 

29.  Ausbund,  9. 

30.  Chronik,  232-235. 

31.  Die  Lieder  der  Huttterischen  Bruder,  365  (Dan.  3),  237  (II  Macc.  6f),  286  (III 

Macc.6). 

32.  Martyrs’  Mirror,  146. 

33.  Lieder  der  Hut.  Briid.  98f. 

34.  The  Martyrs’  Mirror,  p.  12,  distinguishes  accordingly  two  groups  of  heroes  of 
faith  in  the  Old  Testament.  "Some  of  them  suffered  and  fought  much  but  not  unto  blood 
nor  unto  death;  their  victories  are  therefore  not  represented  of  the  highest  degree.  Others, 
however,  suffered  and  fought  not  only  unto  blood  and  death,  for  the  Lord’s  name,  but  even 
to  the  greatest  pain  and  most  bitter  death."  The  list  of  confessors  runs  from  Abraham  to 
Amos,  the  list  of  martyrs  from  Abel  to  the  heroes  of  the  times  of  Maccabees.  The  end  of 
the  list  of  the  ^istle  to  the  Hebrews,  11:36-38:  Martyrs’  Mirror,  13b. 

35.  Ausbund,  10,  675,  728;  Lieder  d.  Hut.  Br.,  91f;  669f;  Menno  Simons,  The 
Cross,  210;  Martyrs’ Mirror,  IAS. 

36.  Lieder  der  Hut.  Br.,  723f. 

37.  Ibid.,  105, 552,  also  644. 

38.  Menno  Simcms,  The  Cross,  186. 

39.  Ibid.,  188. 
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40.  Ibid.,  187-8. 

41.  Martyrs’ Mirror,  99Q. 

42.  Ibid.,  21. 

43.  Ibid.,  21.  "After  the  fall,  divine  service  had  respect  altogether  to  Christ. 
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according  to  the  time,  and  the  command  of  God,  mi^t  be,  on  His  only  and  eternal  recon¬ 
ciliation."  Martyrs’  Mirror,  21b. 

44.  Lieder  der  Hut.  Br.,  670;  Ausbund,  11,  26ff. 

45.  Menno  Simons,  The  Cross,  194. 

46.  Ausbund,  663. 
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48.  Menno  Simons,  op.ciL,  p.  192. 

49.  Ausbund,  731,  stanza  14-16  of  the  "124.  Lied." 

50.  Chronik,  LIII  and  28. 

51.  Martyrs’ Mirror,  61. 

52.  Ibid.,  68. 

53.  Lieder  d.  Hut.  Br.,  275ff,  has  a  rhymed  story  of  Jesus’  death. 

54.  Martyrs’  Mirror,  67-68. 

55.  Menno  Simons,  The  Cross,  194. 

56.  Lieder  d.  Hut.  Br.,  214;  see  also  p.  437,  and  the  above  quotation  from  Menno 

Simons. 

57.  Ibid.,  215a. 

58.  Ibid.,  214-5  and  321a. 

59.  Ibid.,  219?i:  Ausbund,  2&1. 
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Bauman,  Clarence.  The  Theology  of  the  Two  Kingdoms:  A  Comparison 
of  Luther  and  the  Anabaptists."  MQR  38,  no.  1:37-49,  Jan.  1964. 

Shows  areas  of  continuity  between  Luther  and  the  Anabaptists  and 
argues  that  the  chief  area  of  discontinuity  is  the  Anabaptists'  belief 
that  all  human  governments  since  Christ’s  crucifixion  participate 
de  facto  in  the  Kingdom  of  sin. 

Beachy,  Alvin  J.  "The  Grace  of  God  in  Christ  as  Understood  by  Five 
Major  Anabaptist  Writers."  MQR  37,  no.  1:5-33,  Jan.  1963. 

Contrasts  the  reformed  view  of  salvation  as  forensic  justification 
with  the  Radical  view  of  salvation  as  divinization. 

_ .  The  Concept  of  Grace  in  the  Radical  Reformation.  Nieuw- 

koop:  B.  de  Graaf,  1974. 

The  contents  of  Beach/s  1960  thesis  updated  with  an  appendix 
addressing  the  connection  between  Anabaptism  and  monasticism 
and  the  conclusions  of  Stayer’s  Anabaptists  and  the  Sword  (1972 
ed.). 

Bender,  Harold  S.  The  Anabaptist  Vision."  MQR  18,  no.  2:67-88,  April 
1944. 


The  classic  statement  which  defined  normative  Anabaptism  as 
characterized  by  Christianity  as  discipleship,  the  church  as  applied 
Christianity,  and  love  and  non-resistance  as  the  ethic  for  human 
relationships. 
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Cornwall,  Robert  D.  "The  Way  of  the  Cross:  The  Anabaptist  Concept  of 
Gelassenheit. "  Stadia  Biblica  et  Theologica  17,  no.  1:33-54. 

A  reading  of  early  Anabaptist  history  and  theology  which  places 
Gelassenheit  as  the  central,  controlling  concept.  The  article  con¬ 
cludes  with  a  critical  evaluation  of  Anabaptism  from  a  con¬ 
temporary  evangelical  perspective. 

Dalzell,  Timothy  Wayne.  "The  Anabaptist  Purity  of  Life  Ethic.  An 
Abstract  of  the  Dissertation  presented  to  the  Faculty  of  History  at  North 
Texas  State  University  for  the  Degree  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  1985."  MQR 
60,  no.  3:200-201,  Jy.  1986. 


A  conservative  evangelical  reading  of  Anabaptist  history  and  theol¬ 
ogy  with  particular  reference  to  the  Anabaptists’  direct  application 
of  theology  to  ethics. 

Dyck,  Cornelius  J.  "The  Life  of  the  Spirit  in  Anabaptism."  MQR  47,  no. 
4:309-326,  Oct. 

1973. 


Compares  the  understandings  of  conversion  of  the  Swiss  Brethren 
and  the  Dutch  Mennonites  (especially  Menno  and  Dirk)  to  show 
significant  differences  between  them  which  made  the  Dutch  move¬ 
ment  more  open  to  influences  from  the  later  Pietism. 

Estep,  W.  R.  "Law  and  Gospel  in  the  Anabaptist/Baptist  Tradition." 

Grace  Theological  Journal  12,  no.  2:189-214,  Fall  1991. 

A  paper  presented  at  a  symposium  at  Winona  Lake,  IN,  on  Law 
and  Grace  in  various  Christian  traditions.  Estep  notes  that  these 
categories  are  rather  foreign  to  Anabaptists,  but  sketches  out  then- 
treatment  in  Marpeck,  Hubmaier,  Menno,  and  Denck,  followed  by 
a  discussion  of  the  same  themes  in  Baptist  theology.  Estep  finds 
the  chief  reason  for  differences  between  the  two  traditions  to  be 
the  "Calvinization"  of  the  Baptists  by  their  acceptance,  with  few 
modifications,  of  the  Westminster  Confession. 

Friedmann,  Robert.  "Anabaptism  and  Pietism."  MQR  14,  nos.  2-3:90-128, 

149-169,  Apr.,  Jy.  1940. 

A  careful  reading  of  some  neglected  eighteenth  century  documents 
showing  dialog  and  contact  between  Anabaptists  and  Pietists,  con¬ 
cluding  with  a  summary  of  commonalities  and  differences  between 
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the  two  movements.  Friedmann  locates  the  key  difference  in  their 
understanding  of  salvation  and  the  Christian  life:  Nachfolge  Christi 
(discipleship)  versus  Gottseligkeit  ("being  blessed  by  God"). 

_ .  "Anabaptism  and  Protestantism."  MQR  24,  no.  1:25- 

32,  Jan.  1950. 

Somewhat  reductionistic,  though  helpful,  contrast  between 
Anabaptism  as  a  church  of  discipline  for  a  lived  faith  versus 
Protestantism  as  a  church  of  theology  for  a  believed  faith. 

_ .  The  Theology  of  Anabaptism,  Studies  in  Anabaptist 

and  Meimonite  History,  No.  15.  Scottdale,  PA:  Herald  Press,  1973. 

Distinguishes  Anabaptist  theology  from  both  Reformed  and 
Roman  theology  by  its  form  as  "implicit"  or  "existential"  theology 
(rather  than  explicit  or  systematic)  and  its  commitment  to  corpo¬ 
rate  and  individual  discipleship  rather  than  individual  salvation. 

Grislis,  Egil.  "The  Meaning  of  Good  Works:  Luther  and  the  Anabaptists." 
Word  and  World  6,  no.  2:170-180,  Spr.  1980. 

Compares  the  writings  of  Luther  and  Menno  Simons  to  show  that 
neither  believed  in  "works-righteousness"  per  se  and  both,  in  dif¬ 
ferent  ways,  affirmed  a  full  and  living  commitment  to  Christ  as 
Lord. 

Hasel,  Gerhard  F.  "Capito,  Schwenckfeld  and  Crautwald  on  Sabbatarian 
Anabaptist  Theology."  MQR  46,  no.  L41-57,  Jan.  1972. 

Explores  and  names  sixteen  essential  arguments  of  the  Moravian 
Sabbatarian  Anabaptists  Oswald  Glait  and  Andreas  Fischer 
through  an  examination  of  the  writings  against  them  by  Capito, 
Schwenckfeld  and  Crautwald. 

Keefer,  Luke  L.,  Jr.  "Arminian  Motifs  in  Anabaptist  Heritage."  Brethren  in 
Christ  History  and  Life  13,  no.  3:293-323,  Dec.  1990. 

While  noting  the  chronological  problem  in  referring  to  Anabaptist 
theology  as  Arminian,  Keefer  uses  the  five  points  (TULIP)  of  the 
Synod  of  Dort  (1619)  to  show  that  Anabaptist  theology  in  general 
would  have  clearly  sided  with  Arminius  rather  than  the  Calvinists. 
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Klaassen,  Walter.  Anabaptism:  Neither  Catholic  nor  Protestant.  Waterloo, 
Ont.:  Conrad  Press,  1973. 

A  good,  brief  introduction  to  the  distinctive  beliefs  of  ”evangelical’' 
Anabaptism. 

_ .  "The  Nature  of  the  Anabaptist  Protest.”  MQR  45,  no. 

4:291-311,  Oct.  1971. 

Argues  that  the  Anabaptist  movements  were  rightly  perceived  as  a 
threat  to  both  the  cultural  and  the  economic/political  assumptions 
underwriting  sixteenth  century  European  life  in  general  and  both 
Roman  and  Reformed  theology  in  particular. 

Krahn,  Cornelius.  "Prolegomena  to  an  Anabaptist  Theology.”  MQR  24, 
no.  1:  5-11,  Jan.  1950. 

Calls  for  a  prolonged  effort  to  produce  a  systematic  theology  of  the 
Anabaptists  and  suggests  that  such  a  systematic  theology  would  be 
structured  by  scripture,  the  priority  of  the  New  Testament,  and  an 
ecclesiocentric  perspective. 

Oosterbaan,  J.  A.  "The  Reformation  of  the  Reformation:  Fundamentals 
of  Anabaptist  Theology.”  MQR  51,  no.  3:171-195,  Jy.  1977. 

Locates  the  uniqueness  of  Anabaptist  theology  in  its  rejection  of 
Chalcedonian  Christology  in  favor  of  a  "whole  Christ”  and  the 
application  of  its  believed  faith  to  its  lived  corporate  reality. 

Smeeton,  Donald  D.  "Calvin’s  Conflict  with  the  Anabaptists.”  The 
Evangelical  Quarterly  54,  no.  2:46-54,  Jan.  1982. 

Outlines  Calvin’s  contacts  with  Anabaptists  and  identifies  the  root 
issues  of  their  conflicts  over  authority,  ethics,  and  Christian  experi¬ 
ence. 

Smucker,  Donovan  E.  "Anabaptist  Theology  in  the  Light  of  Modern 
Theological  Trends.”  MQR  24,  no.  1:73-87,  Jan.  1950. 

Suggests  ten  landmarks  of  Anabaptist  theology  and  explores  ways 
in  which  these  are  being  continued  in  contemporary  movements, 
with  a  note  of  triumphalism. 
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Voolstra,  Sjouke.  "Free  and  Perfect:  Justification  and  Sanctification  in 
Anabaptist  Perspective."  The  Conrad  Grebel  Review  5,  no.  3:221-231,  Fall 
1987. 


Discusses  these  doctrines  in  Luther,  Calvin  and  the  Anabaptists 
and  calls  for  a  careful  rethinking  of  the  Anabaptist  position  in  our 
contemporary  situation. 

Weaver,  J.  Denny.  "The  Doctrines  of  God,  Spirit  and  Word  in  Early 
Anabaptist  Theology,  1522-1530."  Ph.D.  dissertation.  Duke  University, 
1974. 


Finds  that  neither  the  Swiss  Brethren  (Grebel,  Hubmaier,  Sattler) 
not  the  South  German  Anabaptists  (Denck,  Hut,  the  early 
Riedemann)  posited  sole  authority  in  either  Bible  or  Spirit,  but  in 
both,  each  group  differing  largely  over  the  results  of  its  different 
doctrine  of  the  scriptures  (Swiss:  Bible  equals  Word  of  God; 
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_ .  "The  Work  of  Christ:  On  the  Difficulty  of  Identifying 
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Shows  how  Sattler  and  Denck  worked  within  received  traditions  of 
atonement  theory  (Anselm  and  Abelard,  respectively)  rather  than 
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Victor?). 

Williams,  George  H.  The  Radical  Reformation^  3rd.  ed.,  revised  and 
expanded.  Kirksville,  MO:  Sbcteenth  Century  Journal  Publishers,  1992. 
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Netherlands)  had  three  different  kinds  of  historical  origins,  a 
break  with  the  then-current  view  of  an  "Anabaptist  succession" 
from  Zurich.  Cf.  Arnold  Snyder’s  essay  in  this  volume  ("Beyond 
Polygenesis")  for  a  throrough  reply. 
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